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EXACT DATE OF THE ADVAITASUDHA OF LAKS- 
MANA PANDIT A (a. d. 1663 ) AND HIS POSSIBLE* 
iDENTITY WITH LAKSMANARYA, THE 
VEDANTA TEACHER OF NlLAKANTHA 
CATURDHARA, THE COMMENTA- 
TOR OF THE MAHABHARATA 

By P. K. Gode, m.a. 

My friend Mr. K. M. K. Sarma, Curator of the Anup Sans- 
krit Library, Bikaner, has just published a note, on RR^rirf^fg^ 

( a Dissertation on the Raghuvathsa by Laksmana Pandita ).’ 
I note below some points from Mr. Sarma’s note : — 

(1) The only work of LP ( = fed ) well-known to 

scholars is his commentary RR^f^^T on the Raghavapanda- 

viya. 

( 2) the author of the Y oga-C andrikd ( C. C. I., 536 ) 

and the author of RR^R^T are identical. 

( 3 ) There are two MSS of the Y oga-C andrikd 2 in the Anup 
Library, Bikaner ( Nos. 4404 and 4405 ). One of these MSS viz. # 
No. 4405 is dated Samvat 1747 = a. d. 1690 ). 

1. Vide pp. 69-72 of Jour . of Ganganatha Jha Research Institute » 
Allahabad, Vol, II, Part I ( November, 1944 ). 

2, There is a MS. of the Y oga-C andrikd' in the Govt. MSS. Library 
at the B. O. R. Institute ( No. 763 of 1882-83 ). It is called Vaidyaka . 
Y oga-C andrikd. In verse 3 LP refers to his gurus in medicine viz. 

and STTCPT 1 ! as follows 

Folio 6— “ gtq5TPTSTT«RRRTinT rfT^RTfldTsf^R' ” This MS. 

it dated Saka 17^8 ( =s a. d. 1856 ). The MS. belonged to “ 

3 ; CT tJ ffa> I* was copied from the original belonging to 

“ W33 *RTRTR tffaR.” 
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( 4 ) LP, was of Kautydinya Gotra . He was the son of 
l>atta and Gojambika. 

( 5 ) LP was the younger brother of GaneSa and Raghunatha 
of Benares. 

(6) NageSa and Narayana, his maternal uncles., were his 
preceptors in medical science# 

( 7 ) 3TT*T35T3><frsi ( the author of ) was his 

preceptor in Advaita. 

( 8 ) He pays his homage to also. This RamaSrama 

is possibly identical with his name-sake, the son of Bhattoji 
Dfksita. If this identity is correct we get about A. d. 1650 as 
the upper limit for the date of LP. 

( 9) The lower limit for the date of LP is a. d. 1690, the 
date of the Bikaner MS of his Yoga-Candrikd . 

(10) We can assign LP to the latter half of the 17th century 
i. between A. D. 1650 and 1700 . 

(11) There is a MS of the of LP in the Anup 

Library, Bikaner. It is a philosophical and grammatical disser-* 
tation on the Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa. The MS contains 66 
folios ( 8£" x 3i" ) containing the commentary upto the 16th 
yerse of Canto I. 

I have now to add the following information about LP and 
his works as gathered by me during the course of my studies : — 

( 1 ) Mr. Sarma is correct in assigning LP to the period 
C. A. d. 1650-1700. 

(2) There is a MS of the Advaitasudha of LP in the 
Govt. MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona. It is 
No. 143 of 1902-1907 . In this MS we find the exact date 1 of 
composition of the Advaita work viz. Samvat 1719 = a. d. 1663. 

( 3 ) LP was a contemporary of Nilakantha Caturdhara the 
celebrated commentator of the Mahabhdrata who flourished 

1. The colophon of the MS. records this date 

mqi graur qftran ii 

The .chronogram (9), ^5 (1), ^ (7), (1) »* equal to 

Samvat 1719 = A. D. 1663. I have described this MS. on pp. 260-261 of 
my Co/a. oj Kavya MSS. ( B. O. R. Institute ) Vol.'XIII, Part II (1942), 
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at Benares between a. d. 1650 and 1700 as I have proved in 
several papers. 

(4) The Catalogue of Alwar Darbar MSS by Peterson 

( 1892 ) p. 19 describes a work called which is possi- 
bly identical with the ( B. O. R. I. MS) and the RRRcfT- 

( Bikaner MS ). Peterson makes the following remarks 
about this Alwar MS : — 

“ 484 — sftcT by son of ^tR|R 0 f t h e 

and *TF3T r of the of Benares. and ^g^TRT 

were his elder brothers and and sjRPPiT, his 

uncles on the mother’s side. He praises his teacher 
and RTFWT. ^f’s father was RWTR. Our 
author was a hearer of ^p^USTH's lectures and he 
learned from WT3T and from his father 

(5) S. R, Bhandarkar’s Report on MSS (2ndTpur — 

1904-1906 ) p. 45, describes a MS of the as follows 

c< Advaitasudha , a commentary on the RRR^PTRR?: which is 
also called Tg3T3T. It is by son of ...(^)^T^R, an 

ornament of the family. The author was kindly 

regarded by An attempt is made therein 

to interpret the so as to yield a Vedantic meaning ”. 

(6) The India Office Library contains two MSS of the 
( Vaidyaka ) Yoga-Candrika [ vide p. 982 of /. O. Cata. Part I 
by Eggeling (1896) ]. These are : — 

No. 2753 — WRR^T a treatise on materia medica in 38 
chapters by son of The author 

studied medicine at Benares under the tuition of 
two brothers ( *TRFTR ) and ^TRFRI and had 
three elder brothers and RT and a 

younger brother RTg^. 1 This MS is dated Samvat 
1800 ( = A. d. 1744 ). 

No. 2754 — Do — Copied by one 5**^P?* in Samvat 1733 
( = A. d. 1676 ). This MS is the earliest dated 
MS of V aidyakacandrika of LP. It is 14 years 
earlier than the Bikaner MS of the work copied 
in a. D. 1690 as pointed out by Mr. Sarma. 

1. This information is gathered from the last three Verses of the MS* 
reproduced by Eggeling. 
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(7) LP States in verse 10 at the end of the Advaitasudhd 
as follows 

“ sr <3rennft 3,f«F»fgwTR*T faq: RgrepgxmwtfjRgg i 
ft> i%sar^€x Riremifa m«ii” 

Evidently LP was a southerner. He abandoned his property 
at home and becoming indifferent to the world went to Benares. 
LP was possibly a Maharastra Brahmin as the name of his 
mother viz. <nTHT suggests. We must, however, get more data 
for proving this point conclusively. 

(8) Works and authors mentioned by LP in his Advaita- 
sudhd ( B. O. R. I. MS No. U3 of 1902-1907 ) are 

fa 5 *, wr, 

SRET5I, f^Wjfwrei, %3.fasRt, ^TSRJWTJTRST, 

W5RI5T:, qwnxm, Irrt, wrrN^RTT^r: , 

4\$, fig, f^rr%«7, R$twrfiRi>, 

sxRPHRwrar, Spspwjfarl;:, ^WR'iqfaqg, 0parsn$Rl, _ 

f^R'nra.w^, ^tnfecT, faRrar#^, nraraM, 
qrf&Hi%, sjjrrmrr, ^tTsRvrrc^fo, 3rm$?iq>, rrvk, 

gwr, 5 ^ 01 , rirtrst, htor, rtwrisst, *trr%, JTfrRiR?!, 

sfl^, 3TI?JT3^l5t, 

gsR^ra;, farsRwtawfta, nteqrg, ^q^rcr^rr *RRPT?g: , 
srleRm-g, =q^TT, gxrrft, TRx^JTfmrwr^R, 

3T3Tfl;tal>, 3lflJ3*Rt, tfTT^t, ^IT^RI, ?RRRfg, RPRT- 

RR: RR^TRRRITgR:, ’RT^RTTM^m, fwg*iT, ifjRxft, RRmfy 

fawg, gRTSTsnr, q^qrTRPR, 

prrrj^rt:, #ro:, qi^r:, RWRgRn, JTrawrgR, RrcrcRjfrr, 
5Sfa%, smgrfg Rjfk, w**, *fufwn%, gsr, rirrrr, 

“ sfreftevr^feRT ”, rrrwr, 

«feR?gRat, srgjRr^Rf:, S’tftp*, tRTtafaRRR, *tr%, 
sA^t^rt, fr^g^ragR, faRTt^firMR, srfafsrsrt 3n?F??ft*f, 
^55r9r4, gfasfaR, fasiR'Rg^fVT:, srrergfa, arg^rf^^T:, 
gf?n$Rt s^rg^:, *t? ri$rr, RT^frcRnRRR:, snfta- 

*rrr, siTwsRrsrc:, ^riRx«ft»Tag'iftnPT, stfwRigg, i&m, 

4 
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$fesrr, «rsn|frr, gnftfirw, *r%snR, f^- 

uif^rsr, usrctat, vrs^m, 

fir^r^f , Err^iot, tprrcfi^, t’^R, 

ffcmtaT, ^Tftre, VTTT^^TI, <TWfe$T, ^pSTR^, 3rR*prft?TT, 
wretensr, srraftfa^, sttrutroI, ^t$r*r?tt$t, ^foi, mrfqfsrc^, 
“ ^?wwftHinftw^r«raft*ra: i pfcrftreqrGrt 

II ”, “ ^SmRTf^R>Tfa|^*T^H I fsrafJT^^nrtjW^n- 
s^rrf^q^r ll” (foliol8ofKalapa.nl), 3TFT#«I, ^farr, JTORR, 
^Twist:, sriq^rgm, f^wj^mt^rTT^ , qr^Ru, nkqifiwrar, 
wrr; sttr^r:, ^TT^rcf:, vtirrr, srsrgrrat, m?r<mftaT, 

JTT%^T5?rar, nursififteT, RRg^RR, ^RfaftrfRr, sRRgsn, srr^nf- 
srRRqfaftro:, 3Tf*rt, TTTCRrf^fjRj%'j, qn%FRft, vtmgsr-CTaFr??r- 
*fnRro<rflw:, $l*^3RTCjj*T ^tt:, qfas:, argrften, 

f%SR<jfl%:, qjR^Rt ^P5ro?oiRPRRR; , W\q^, ^T?ROIR^q?qTf^ 
»fMr^rf?cra^g qitfkqRrf^prf^, frrarg^m, 3T*R5R7, qinrarq- 
srmiTR, gfcuranl, 3it?Tcfifqq;r, ^q^R^Rnjr , a^fiqMsg^- 
R|q^RT'RRTfo, S^r|fa*/lf ^rftpj:, |^c&;m{jpr?rf^, f^TWHR- 
^r'Rt^qf^, JT^qrOrq^, 

The foregoing list of works and authors mentionod by LP 
has been made by me cursorily but it is sufficient to prove the 
wide range of study carried on by LP at Benares. In fact LP 
shows familiarity with practically all branches of Sanskrit 
learning. We must, therefore, investigate and see if he com- 
posed any other works besides the and 

referred to above. 

( 9 ) The genealogy of LP may be represented as follows 
( of ST^Tft family ^ ) 

(married ifrat of *Tte. Her brothers and 5TRnm) 


*spTTO fW 

(a.d. 1663) 
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(10) The chronology of the works of LP and their extant 
MSS as discussed in the present paper is as follows : — 

A . D . 1560-1620 — Bhattoji Diksita flourished at Benares* 

LP mentions Bhattoji’s in 

,, 1550-1600 — Appaya Diksita flourished at Benares. 

LP mentions f^nTRTTRT and other works 
of Appaya Diksita in RsTHFJRT. 

,, 1663 — LP composed his 3T5rT?j v 3T at Benares. 

,, 1676 — India Office MS of the of LP. 

, , 1690 — Bikaner MS of the of LP. 

,, 1743 — India Office MS of the of LP. 

,, 1856 — B. O. R. Institute MS of the of LP. 

(Jl) Aufrecht ( CC I, 536 ) refers to one namesake of LP 
in the following entry : — 

“ RSSTRIRsE perhaps the guru of ) 

(composed ) RSTORcRfor ”. 

Cf. CC /, 439 — “ RSRTRrTihpr by SijUW? ( Burnell 148“ ) 
MS mentioned by Aufrecht as “ Burnell 184“” is identical with 
MS No. 8660 of Tan) ore Des. Catalogue , Vol. XV, p. 6485. 

This is a MS of RRTSq^lPfiRT of RS3RTR2 and it is dated 
&aka 1589- a. d. 1667. 

I find it difficult to accept Aufrecht’s suggested identity of 
this with 55SFRIT4’ mentioned by ^VR as his guru 

in Vedanta in the following verses : — 

* R?fcnxrfFT vrfdRTt i 

rf# fqnjsq ftiqjpr fq^TT T%CTirR?fqrRft 

5Rorg»Rral ijfR niqn^nn” 

I am, however, inclined to suggest that RSfSRlM mentioned 
by as his guru in Vedanta in the above stanza is possibly 

identical with RSffRPTT^cT, the author of the who was a 

senior contemporary of at Benares say between 

a. D. 1630 and 1675. We have seen already that 
constantly refers to his guru 3rW?c?rq>HPT in his 

1. ViJe Mimathsa Prakaia, Poona, April 1938, page 69— my article on 
Narayapatirtha, the guru of Nilakantha Caturdhara in Mimarhsa. 

6 
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also refers to (1) his Vedanta teacher and (2) 

in the following stanzas of his — 

“ nl<Tr® ^ 

^rs% sBrjfafaf^prt ^isTRiHoinfafi 

Hi sfifalfasTT^ <Tl557T^RT4^ 

f%rarf3r ffn h^t *Ptt: 11 

cfl ^IT : I 

^JtE^T sflHHT vftHHI ff^ ||” 1 2 

I may also point out that ^SfTraRr?, the author of f4<t<I4<i- 
3H>RT ( MS of A. d. 1667 ), styles himself as “ ?ftvrf¥r5T?JTit- 
5TTRs^ etc.” He is, therefore, different from 

the son of HfaTT and and the author of the ^d^TT. 

I hope the information about LP, the author of the Advaita - 
sudha, recorded by me in this paper will enable other scholars 
to study his works more closely than they have done hitherto. 
In particular I would invite definite evidence from such scholars 
on the following points : — 

( 1 ) My suggested identity of LP with mentioned 

by Nllakantha Caturdhara as his guru in Vedanta. 

(2) Any more information about LP than what is recorded 
by me above, especially about his descendants and the Brahma- 
jndtii family of Kaundinya Gotra to which he belonged. 

( 3 ) Exact dates of composition of the works of LP other 
than the Advaitasudha. composed in A. D. 1663. 

( 4 ) Was LP a Maharastra Brahmin ? If so, can we get 
any information about his migration to Benares from th<^, 
Maratha sources ? LP definitely states that he abandoned his 
property in the South and went to Benares 

etc. ) 

( 5 ) Can we get any more historical information about the 
contact of LP with his gurus an d ^nTT?TO, z men- 
tioned as in the ? 


1. Ibid. 

2. Vide my paper in the Prdcyavani , Calcutta, 1944 on “ A Critical 
survey •/ the Namesakes of Rdmdirama ( Between A . D. 1600 and 1677 ) **. 
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brahma-AkASa equation* 

By Rao Bahadur P. C. Divanji, m.a., ll.m., Bombay 

Introductory 

The AkaSadhikarana in the Brahmasutra 1 has been 
explained by Sankara and his followers to mean that one of the 
alternative terms by which Brahman has been referred to in the 
Vedantas is Akd'sa. Since when Brahman became equated with 
Aka&a, since when it ceased to be equated with it and whether 
in the post-Sankara philosophy of the Advaita School, there 
is any other formula based upon that equation, are interesting 
points for investigation. Having done that I sum up the result 
thereof in the following few lines. 

I. Meaning of the Equation and Time of its Origin 

* Brahman is the accepted designation of that intelligent 
entity which is the cause of the creation, sustenance and 
destruction of this phenomental world. It is obvious therefore 
that it cannot be the Absolute or Pure but the Relative or Sabala 
Brahman. The other term ‘ Aka§a * is ordinarily employed to 
designate the sky or ether, which is the first of the 5 elements 
forming the materials from which the universe was created 
or evolved. But Sankara supporting the view of Badarayana 
as contained in the said Adhikarana says that there are passages 
in the Vedic literature wherein that term must be deemed to 
have been used to designate Brahman in its relation to the 
universe, and that there it has a special meaning because the 

^ordinary one is either inconsistent with the context or because 
some special characteristic thereof, which does not pertain to 
the element but to Brahman, has been mentioned. 

The earliest text which he cites in support of his view is : — 

ffl prat i 2 

# Summary of a paper read in the Indian Philosophy Section of the 
XIXth Session of the Indian Philosophical Congress held at Lucknow, 
in December 1944. 

1. Brahmaputra I. 1. 22. 

2. Bgveda Samhita I, 22. 164. 39. The substance of this Mantra is 
that the purport of the pgveda Mantras lies in the Ak£ara, the Parama 

1 
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This text occurs in the first Mandala of the Rgveda, which 
is one of those believed to contain Suktas which were 
composed in the early part of the Vedic age and therein 
the Ak£ara i.e. Brahman in relation to the universe has been 
equated with the Parama Vyoma ( the highest sky ) which must be 
a subtle form of AkaSa, not visible to the physical eye like the 
sky over our heads. It is called AkaSa not because it is the 
space in which the celestical luminaries shine ( W 

) but because it is the entity which shines everywhere 

i. e . becomes manifest by its own effu’gence ( W 

The origin however of the equation in this sense goes back 
to an age considerably earlier than the date of the said Sukta 
because the Bhrguvalli of the Taitiriya Upanisad narrates the 
tradition that the knowledge of Brahman as the creator, pre- 
server and destroyer of the universe had been originally 
revealed by God Varuna to his said son Bhj-gu VarunI and that 
this Vidya is known as the Bhdrgavl V dr uni Vidyd and has its 
seat in the Parama Vyoma, 1 and because according to the 
Bhagavadgitd , 2 Bhrgu was one of the seven great Rsis who 
and the four Manus were the Manasaputras of Brahman and 
the earliest Bhargava sages who lived in the Vedic age namely, 
Ftcika and Jamadagni, were removed from him by 29 and 30 
generations. 3 It must be noted here that the conclusion which 

Vyoma in which the gods have their dwelling ; what can the Mantras do 
for him whr> does not know it ? Those who do know it rest therein in peace. 
The whole of Sukta 164 embodies the views of the Vedic poet as to the 
relation between the Jlvatman and the Paramatman and those he twe ep 
each of them and the universe. The word Parama Vyoman ( loc. sing. ) 
occurs in Mantra 41. ..thereof also and the word Parama Vyoma (nom. sing.) 
in Mantras 34 and 35 thereof. 

1. Taittiriya Upanisad III. 1-6. When it is said that Bhfgu had 
approached Varuna and acquired this knowledge we have to understand 
that he had by deep concentration on Varuna, the upholder of the Rta, 
attained communion with that deity and had in the state of trance heard 
the God, objectified from the time being, telling him that Brahman was 
the cause of the creation &c. of the created beings and that he had there- 
after come to know the true meaning of that mystic formula after a 
good deal of contemplation and self-denial. 

2. X.4.25. 

3. Pargiter, AIHT. pp. 191-92. 

2 
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Bhrgu had arrived at after considerable effort was that Brahman 
was of the nature of Ananda. 

II. Its Amplification in the Upanisad Age 

This is only one aspect of Brahman in which it can be 
realised in the world of empirical experience. But there are 
two others as well, as can be seen from the statement in another 
book of the same Upanisad called Brahmanandavalli namely : — 
I Therein Anantya ( infiniteness ) is the aspect 
of Brahman from the cosmic viewpoint, corresponding to the 
Anandatva from that of the individual while Satyatva and 
Jftanatva are the two additional aspects. The same text 
also goes on to state that a human being who knows it 
as located in the cave (of the heart) reaps the fulfilment 
of all desires with the intelligent Brahman. Here in place of 
the term * Parama Vyoma ’ we find the word ‘ Guha * because 
though it is not possible for an embodied soul to repair physi- 
cally to the former, he can, by retiring consciously into the 
cave of the heart, as he does unconsciously in deep sleep, realise 
Brahman. This implies that both must be essentially the same. 
Moreover the joy or bliss which one experiences on the 
attainment of that state of conscious abstraction is a thousand- 
fold more enjoyable than that experienced by a king or an 
exceedingly rich man with all comforts and external sources 
of amusement at his disposal. These points are made clear 
in many other Upanisad texts? which unfortunately I cannot 
quote and explain separately. 

Summing up the result of the investigation into the achieve- 
ment of the early Upanisad sages, we find that they had found 
out the complete formula of the AkSara Brahma-Yogavidya and 
that it was this : — What is to be know r n for the purpose of the 
perfection of the human soul is Brahman, the primary cause 
of the creation, preservation and destruction of the worldly 
phenomena, whose objective experience to even the ordinary 
mortals can be summed up in the three words Satya (Ex- 
istence ), Jnana ( Knowledge ) and Ananta ( Infiniteness ), all 
three of which become manifest in individual objects, as Akdia 


1. Tai. Upa. II. 1. 
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meaning light or power of self-manifestation. In order that 
Brahman, not as the sum total of empirical experience but as the 
transcendant eternal reality, can. be realised in all its glory 
one must concentrate one’s attention purely on one’s inner self, 
which though apparently limited is virtually and essentially 
identical with Brahman and whose seat is in the cave ( AkaSa ) 
of the heart, the inner light which enables the self to be 
the witness of the movements of the empirical self besides 
getting experience of the external objects. As the result of 
this realisation one experiences joy or bliss ( Ananda ) which 
exceeds even that experienced by a King or the richest man, 
by a disembodied soul or even by a god who never had any 
physical embodiment, and attains perfection i. e. to say , the 
fulfilment of all desires just like Brahman. 

III. Its Disregard in the Epic Age 

A comparison of the texts of the early and middle parts of 
the Upanisad age shows that in the latter itself the theory of 
the five elements, of which the first was Aka6a ( space or ether), 
had began to be a definite portion of the theory of evolution. 
In view of that the equation of Brahman with AkaSa, even 
when understood in another sense, was likely to create a con- 
fusion. Hence it is that though the author of the Gita has 
given to the method of self-realisation as developed in the 
Upanisad age its proper place 1 even while repeatedly saying 
that there is an easier way for achieving the same end, he has 
ignored the view that Brahman is of the nature of AkaSa and 
used the latter word everywhere in the sense of the fijgst 
element only. 2 

IV. Its Revival in the Sutra Age 
But.Badarayana could not afford to ignore it because he had 

set to himself the task of establishing a school independently 
of the Mimansakas on bringing about a harmony between the 
different Upanisad texts bearing on the same topic. Hence 
the inclusion of the AkaSadhikarana in the Brahmasutra as above 
stated. What it means and implies according to Sankara and 
his followers has already been made clear. 

~7Tb7g. IV. 33. 42 ; VI. 10. 32 ; VIII. 1-28 ; 

2. Op. Cit. I. 19. ; VII. 4. 8 ; IX. 6 ; XI. 24 ; XIII. 32. 

.4 
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V. Its Development in the Post-Brahmasiitra Age 

The Brahmasutra purports to impart knowledge of Brahman 
as the source of this universe *&c., on the authority of the princi- 
pal Upanisads. The Mandukycikarika of Gaudapada on the 
other hand denies the very existence of the universe, though 
admitting the existence of Brahman, which is there the 
Absolute. 1 But even there the fact that we do have the 
<■ experience of the phenomenal world has not been ignored and 
while taking note of it, the author has adopted the view that 
Brahman is of the nature of Aka£a and placed that experience 
on a par with that in the state of dreaming wherein numerous 
objects are temporarily created by the Jivatman and objectively 
experienced in the cavity of the heart, which is of the nature of 
the Parama Vyoma according to the Upanisads. 2 In doing so 
he developed the individualistic side only of the equation. 

That development however pales into insignificance before 
the development of both the cosmic and individualistic sides 
thereof to their fullest extent possible made in the Y ogavasistha , 
which in its present form is most probably the work of a 
KaSmirian Pandit of the Trika School living about the 2nd or 
3rd quarter of the 10th century a. d . 3 Although it does not 
discard the original terms 1 Brahman * and 4 Atman : used for 
the supreme and individual souls in the scientific treatises, 
whenever it has to explain the whole or any part of its 
theologico-philosophical doctrine it employs the term 4 Cid 
to designate the Absolute and the term 4 Cidaka£a ’ and its 
r. ^ionyms 4 Cidambara \ ‘ Citkha \ 4 Cinnabha \ 4 Cidvyoma ’ &c.> 
to designate the first manifestation thereof, which alone exists 
in various intangible and tangible forms. 4 Moreover all the 
numerous forms in which the Cidaka£a is found to have • become 

1. See the Ajativada set forth in Gau. Ka. III. 20-30, 48 and the 
refutation of the Bahyartha and other Vadas current in the time of ita 
composition in Gau. Ka. IV. 3-4 ; 20-23 ; 24-27,28. 

2. Op. Cit. I. 2 ; II. 1-16, 31 ; III. 3-9 ; IV. 1, 29-41. 

3. See my paper on the Date and Place of Origin of the Y ogavasistha 
in the Report of the Seventh All-India Oriental Conference, Baroda, 1933, 
at pp. 15-30. 

4. The places where this has been done between Prakarapas III to VI|2 
arc so many that it is not possible to cite them here. 
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manifest as experienced not only in the Jagrat hut also in the 
Svapna, and Savikalpa Samadhi states, the order in which they 
become manifest, that in which they are respectively absorbed, 
the nature and durability of each form and several other points 
of a cognate nature have been elaborately explained and 
discussed partly in the episodes of the AkaSaja and the Khottha 
and fully in that of the Pasana. 1 In the last the author takes 
occasion to distinguish between the different kinds of AkaSa 
through which the soul of the sage Vasis^ha had passed in its 
quest for the knowledge of the Eternal One. Lastly, in a 
passage in the episode of King Vipa£cit 2 a powerful plea is put 
forward for looking upon the Parama Vyoma as the de facto 
l£vara. 

Vidyaranya, the learned author of the last 5 Chapters on the 
philosophy of Ananda in the Pancadasl and the sole author of 
the Jivanmuktiviveka has incorporated in the former the result 
of his exhaustive analytical study of the Anantya-aspect of 
Brahman and the Ananda-aspect of the Atman as expounded in 
the earlier Upanisad and a later one named the U ttaratapaniya. 
the Y ogavasistha and the Saiva Purdna . According to him all 
the three aspects mentioned in the Taittiriya text above quoted 
can be summed up in one word Saccidanada , coined by the 
author of the later Saivite Upanisad, it is in that form that the 
Para Sakti of Brahman becomes manifest in all the different 
objects of the empirical world, though their names and dimen- 
sional forms differ, and therefore one with a sense of dis- 
crimination can realise Brahman as Saccidanada even while 
living in society and engaged in the discharge of one’s social** 
duties. This is the contribution of that great and most probably 
the last independent thinker of the Advaita School to the 
interpretation and development of the Brahma-AkaSa equation. 


1. Y. V. III. 2 ; IV. 52; VI|2. 56-95 respectively. Both the term* 
Akasaja and Khottha mean the first entity called the Hiranyagarbha 
liberally meaning ‘the golden foetus \ The Pa$ai?a is a metaphorical name 
of the Avyakfta ( the Unmanifest ). 

2. Op. Cit.VI|2. 116. 24-28. 



DHARMAPRADIPA OF NARAHARI 

By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma 

Dharmapradipa of Narahari, son of Purusottama is a rare 
work on DharmaSastra. Neither Aufrecht in his Catalogus 
Catalogorum nor MM. Kane in his History of Dharma§atra 
mentions this author. Aufrecht (C. C. I, p. 269) mentions a 
Dharmapradipa by a son of Panicambala Purusottama. Obviously 
* it is this work. Prof. Kane also notices a Dharmapradipa men. 
tioned in such works as the Kaladarsa. In view of the early 
date of this work and the later date of other works of this 
name, we may presume that the reference in Kaladarsa etc* 
is to this work. There is a MS of the work in the Anup 
Sanskrit Library (No. 2444). The beginning of the work is 
missing here. The MS ends as follows : 

%5|3FW qm^fTWWr I 

qfosita fsrefo?) stHTfsirTr^r^: wwrs: ii gw gwra;ii 3 11 3 11 

gw wgg 11 

Wf^rl SpRES WTW% WfWfl SP5...II 

wt^t 3*33; se rrrs^r fofaw wwr 1 

wwt 31 WW W II 

3^$ Tfi'pcwig 1 gw gwigu 

There are one hundred folios with eleven lines per page and 
twenty-four syllables per line of bold Devanagarl. The MS is 
/^Sightly injured, worn and discoloured. The date of the MS is 
Saka 1373 i.e. a.d. 1451. In view of this we can assume that 
the work is earlier than the fifteenth century. The contents 
of the work are as follows : — 

DharmapraSamsa, Yugadharma, Varnadharma, Dpanayana 
KalatikramaprayaScitta, Pravaranirnaya, Ahnika, Saucavidhi, 
Darbhavidhi, Mudra, Snanavidhi, Tilakavidhi, VaiSvadevavidhi, 
Homavidhi, Kundalaksana, Danalaksana, Pancayajna, Bhojana- 
vidhi, Pancagavya, Aparahnakarya, Abhojyabrahmapa, Bhojya- 
brahmana, Dravya, Yajamananiyama, Brahmananiyama, Parvana, 
Vrata, Tithi, Ekadasi, Malamasa, Tlrtha, Spr§yaspr§ya, Dravya- 
Suddhi and PrayaScitta. 
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THE EARLIEST DATED MS OF KAMALAKARA’S WORK 

By K. M. K. Sarma 

In the previous number of the Poona Orientalist I have 
noticed a rare work of Kamalakara, viz. the Vedantakautuhala. 
Prof. Kane in his History of DharmaSastra Vol. I, p. 437, has 
assigned his literary activity to the period between 1610 and 
1640 a.d. One of the evidences given by Prof. Kane is a MS 
of the Tattavakamlakara dated 1638 a.d. Probably this is the 
earliest dated MS of Kamalakara’s work now known to scholars. 
A MS of the Nirnayasindhu twenty years earlier than this 
is available in the Anup Sanskrit Library (No. 2464). In all 
probability this is the earliest dated MS of a work of this great 
author now known to us. This is dated at the end Samvat 1675 
i. e. a.d. 1618 and was copied by Mohana Kayastha, son of 
Ke§ava. 



A PHASE OF THE NORTH-INDIAN POLICY 
OF THE MARATHAS 

By G. H. Khare, Curator, B. I. S. Mandala, Poona 

In the 17th century of the Christian era, the Marathas 
under the leadership of Shiva ji, the Great, rose up against the 
foreign Muhammadan domination in Maharastra and the rising 
resulted in a kingdom of their own under the same great man. 
The newly founded kingdom was, however, eclipsed by Aurangzeb 
during his Deccan campaign ; but by the time of his death the 
Marathas had regained their strength and after consolidating 
their own kingdom, founded an empire and carried their arms 
right upto Peshawar and Calcutta. After the disaster of Panipat, 
their power began to wane and was practically eclipsed by the 
British in the first decade of the 19th century. During all 
this time they had entertained certain ambitions or aspirations. 
They indeed wanted money to pay oft the heavy debts incurred 
in perennial expeditions and campaigns conducted by them 
in the North as well as in the South with the hope of the 
upheaval of the Hindu religion as their natural consequence. 
They tried to raise this money in which attempt, however, they 
failed as they did not even wish to follow the path of getting 
it shown by Nadirshah and Ahmadshah Abdall. But far superior 
to this aim they had an aspiration to achieve which they tried 
their best during their supremacy. It was to bring the holy 
places of Hindu pilgrimage in North India under their control. 

I wish to detail upon this aspect here. 

Among the Hindus Prayaga ( Allahabad ), Benares and Gaya 
are looked upon as the holiest places of pilgrimage which every 
Hindu must visit at least once in his life. But for centuries 
these places were under the Muhammadan rule owing to which 
the Hindu pilgrims had to suffer a number of inconveniences 
by way of pilgrim taxes etc. and besides that they had to see 
with open eyes several temples, tlrthas, holy places etc. being 
daily demolished and polluted by the Muhammadans, and 
mosques, dargahs etc. erected in their stead. This condition 
began to worsen after the regime of the third Mughal emperor 
Jahangir and reached its climax in Aurangzeb’s time. It was 

1 
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he who as a policy deliberately demolished several temples of 
importance, such as KeSavadeva of Mathura, Vi£vanatha of 
Benares, etc. After him though the Mughal power began to 
decline gradually, there was practically no abatement in the 
conditions of the holy places. 

The Marathas as the followers of the Hindu religion 
naturally felt more and more for this wretched condition of the 
holy places as they were achieving more and more success in 
political spheres and began to express boldly their aspirations 
in this connection. 

In a narrative of Shivaji, the Great, it is stated that when 
he visited Golconda and w as honoured by an interview with 
the Sultan of that place, the Sultan presented him the pan 
( betel leaves ) at the end of the interview. He, however, 
refused that honour and plainly expressed that he would not 
accept it until he had relieved Benares from under the yoke of 
Aurangzcb and restored the temple of ViSvanatha, which was 
molested by the latter a few years ago. In this interview he is 
also said to have asked for the assistance of both the Bijapur 
and Golconda Sultans for overthrowing Aurangzeb. 1 It is true 
that the writer of this narrative is not a contemporary one. 
But it shows how the writer interpreted the mission of that 
great man’s life and as such it has much intrinsic value 
indicating how the common people with historical insight viewed 
that great man’s actions. 

Sambhaji, the Intrepid, the son of Shivaji, the Great, had 
also aimed at overpowering Aurangzeb and rebuilding the temples 
etc., (at Benares and other places) molested by Muhammadans 
as is evident from his letter to Ramasimha, the son Jayasimha 
of Amber. 2 • 

It is doubtful whether Rajarama, the son of Shivaji, the 
Great, actually ever crossed the Narmada or not. But in the 
Ajndpatra or the Royal Edict which is traditionally ascribed 
to Ramachandrapanta Amatya, the ablest administrator under 

1. Article 78 of the narrative of 91 articles ( Ekyani^ava Qalami 
Bakhar ) published in Bharatavar$a vol. I. 

?. Marathyanchya Rajyakatha p. 65. 

P,0.-X-l-2~i 2 * 
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Rajarama, it is stated that the latter (Rajarama) had already 
crossed the Narmada, and after conquering several cities and 
provinces in the North in .a short period, would surely visit 
Benares and reinstate the god ViSveSvara in its original place. 1 
This statement at least shows, if not anything else, what Raja- 
rama had aimed at. It can also be shown that two of Rajarama’s 
generals had actually crossed the Narmada 2 and had raided 
Sironj in Malwa and there was at least one interprising general 
who felt so confident as to make an agreement with Rajarama 
of conquering Delhi and other places in the North* 3 Thus it 
will be apparent that what Ramachandrapanta Amatya stated 
contained much truth in it and Rajarama must have aimed at 
liberating Benares and other places from the yoke of Muham- 
madans. 

Balajl Vi£van5tha, the first Peshwa had visited Benares and 
other places of Hindu pilgrimage after finishing his work at 
Delhi in 1719 a.d . 4 and actually seen with his own eyes to what 
wretched condition the places had been reduced in the 
Muhammadan regime. He must have entertained some ideas 
of freeing those places from Muhammadan possession though 
no direct evidence to that effect has come to light as yet. 

In a document of circa 1736 a.d., which purports to give 
the demands of Bajirao 1, on the satisfaction of which he wished 
to enter into an agreement of assistance with the Mughal 
emperor Muhammadshah, there is one demand which states that 
Bajirao I certainly wanted to have Prayaga, Benares, Gaya and 
Mathura, four of the holy places as jagir to himself. For 
what other purpose could this demand have been made if not 
for bringing those holy places under Hindu control? It was 
not of course conceded to ; but it evidently proves what Bajirao 
I aimed at. 5 

1. Ajnapatra ( Marathi ) p. 8 or Royal Edict ( English ) p. 13. 

2. Sivacharitrapradipa p. 67. 

3. Sivacharitrasahitya vol. V, p. 10. 

4. Selections from the Satara Rajas and the Peshwas Diaries vol III 
p. 115. 

5. Selections from the Peshwa Daftar ( SPD ), vol. XV, no. 86, p. 96* 
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- There are three unpublished documents deposited in the 
B. I. S. Mandala of which one is written by Chimanajl Ballala, 
the younger brother of Bajlrao I and the other two by Ba}aji 
Bajlrao, the son of Bajlrao I and the third Peshwa, within 
some months after the demise of the latter. The first expressly 
mentions that Bajirao’s most favourite aspiration was to restore 
the temples of Vi§vesvara etc. at Benares and other holy 
places. This ambition of Bajlrao I has been reiterated in the 
other two letters with the addition that the Nizam Asaf Jah I # 
who was at this time very anxious to secure help from the Peshwa 
against his rebel son Nasirjang showed his willingness to mediate 
for abolishing the pilgrim tax at Prayaga and granting Benares 
as jagir to the Peshwa. In the third letter Balajl Bajlrao 
has professed that it was his father’s aspiration to liberate 
Prayaga, Benares and other holy places from the Muhamnladan 
yoke and prohibit cow-slaughter in general and that he also 
entertained the same object. 1 

But towards this end he could do nothing till 1751 A.D. in 
which year, however, the Marathas got an opportunity to push 
their aim forward. In 1750 a.d. Satdarjang. the vazir of the 
declining Mughal empire, suffered a crushing defeat at the 
hands of the Ruhelas and the Afghans in the Ganges-Jamna delta 
and there was no other way left open to him to annihilate them 
except by begging help from the Marathas. Shinde and Holkar, 
the two Maratha generals, who had very recently come to terms 
with the Rajputs, were now free to turn their arms to any 
province and it was solely due to Maratha valour that the 
Ruhelas and the Afghans were reduced to a very deplorable state 
and driven far away beyond the Ganges. As a reward for this 
opportune and invaluable help, the Marathas indeed got some 
pecuniary advantages. But they were not satisfied with mere 
money. They were anxious to bring under their own control 
the two holy places Prayaga and Benares which were at that 
time included in the subah governed by Safdarjang. Both the 
generals pressed their demand persistently whereupon Safdar- 

1. Documents acquired by me from the descendants of the Peshwaa* 
agents at Delhi nos. 1192, 1190, 1182 dated 2-6-1740, 26-1—1741 and 
26-2-1741 a.d, respectively. 
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jang yielded and himself granted the sanads and persuaded the 
emperor to grant a farman for the two places to the Marathas. 1 
Holkar even wished to demolish the mosque erected on the site 
of the ViSvanatha temple at Benares and reerect the temple in 
its stead by force ; but some how gave up his intention. 2 The 
Marathas tried to realise what they got by the farman and the 
sanads; but soon the times changed. Safdarjang turned a 
rebel and the Marathas sided with Ghazi-ud-din II and his 
patron the emperor. They could not, therefore, weild the power 
given to them over the two places easily. They soon came to 
know that nothing could be done without using force. They 
wished to do that also ; but owing to other more pressing needs, 
they had to divert their attention to other matter. 3 The ques- 
tion, therefore, remained in abeyance till 1758 a.d. In the 
meanwhile, however, Raghunatharao, the younger brother of 
the third Peshwa, during his first North Indian expedition 
persuaded the new emperor, when at Delhi, got from him sanads 
for the administration of Kuruksetra and Gaya and an order 
was passed to allow free access to pilgrims intending to visit 
the above places. 4 In 1758 a.d. the Marathas occupied the 
whole of the Panjab and were at the height of their glory. At 
this time they again attempted to achieve their heart’s aspira- 
tion. They tried hard to have Benares, Ayodhya and Allahabad 
ceded to them from Shuja*ud-daula in whose administrative 
province the places were included. They were even willing 
to make him vazir or give him one half Bengal provided the 
places were given in their possession. 5 Here again they found 
•that use of force was the only effective remedy which, however, 

1. Mprathyanchya Itihasacharn Sadhanerii ( MIS) vol. Ill, no. 383 A ; 
Sindesh§hi Itihasachlrii Sadhanerii ( SIS ) vol. I, no. 90 ; Aitihasika Patrerp 
Yadi Vagaire, new edition ( APYV ). no. 364. 

2. MIS vol. Ill, no. 397. The date ascribed to this document here 
seems to be wrong. The document must be relegated to the year 1751 a.d., 
wherefore the date would be 18-6-1751 a.d. 

3. MIS vol. I, nos. 29.31,33,37,44,45. 

4. Selections from the Satara Rajas and the Peshwas’ diaries vol. Ill, 
p. 153 ; MIS vol. VI, no. 328. 

5. SPD vol. II, nos. 99,104 ; vol. XXI, no. 163; APYV nos. 165,166, 
167,171. 
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they could not do owing to the Panipat disaster, its* antecedants 
and after-effects. 1 Still it can be easily shown that Balajt 
Bajlrao was quite persistent in his object of possessing the 
places right upto his death. 2 

Madhavarao, the elder, the fourth Peshwa, could not pay 
attention to the North-Indian affairs for a very long time. But 
in the latter part of his life when the North-Indian expedition 
was arranged by him he seems to have ordered his generals 
about the occupation of Prayaga and Benares by ’.the Marathas. 3 
Now if it be true, as remarked by that great Persian poet Firdausi, 
that truth stands at the lips of dying men, we must confess 
that both BalajI Bajlrao and Madhavarao, the elder, were quite 
anxious to have possession over the holy places even at a big 
price as is evident from the latter’s will drafted about a month 
and a half before his death. 4 

After the untimely decease of the young and wise Peshwa 
Madhavarao, the Marathas could not do anything in this matter 
for about fifteen years owing to the discentions at home. But 
from about 1786 a.d. onwards when Nana Fadnis and MahSdajl 
Shinde became the absolute masters of the situation at Poona 
and Delhi, the former began to press the latter to bring the 
various places under Maratha control and in about four years 
time Mathura, Brindaban, Nandagao, Barsana etc. were actually 
brought into Maratha possession. 5 But by this time Prayaga 
probably and Benares and Gaya definately were included 
in the province governed by the British under the nominal 
supremacy of the Mughal emperor. Still Nana Fadnis did not 
give up his effort and wished to re-erect the temple of ViSvanatha 

1. SPD vol. II, no. 134. 

2. Ibid, vol . XXVII. no. 269. 

3. Itihasa Sarigraha : Aitihasika Charitrem pp. 116,117. 

4. Ibid : Aitihasika Sphupa Lekha, part III, p. 97. 

5. Ibid: Aitihasika Tipanem, part IV, p. 29; Historical papers re- 
lating? to Mahadji Sindia, nos. 45*4,572,578,588. It appears that the farmant 
about Mathura and Bindraban were issued on Tuesday the 1st of 
Muharram in Julus year 31 of Shah * Alam 11 = 21-22 Sep. 1789 a.d. 
( unpublished ; Hingne, family Persian records no. 23 ; deposited in the 
Bharata Itihasa Shamshodhaka Mandala, Poona ). 
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at Benares by persuading the British, compensating for the houses 
of the public that would have been required to be demolished 
and by receiving a farman from the Delhi emperor in the same 
matter . 1 I have not as yet come across the result of these 
negotiations ; but whatever might be the result, the effort itself 
proves that both Nana Fadnls and Mahadaji Shinde were equally 
arduous in their object. In one respect, however, Mahadaji 
succeeded well ; for it seems that he caused to be issued an 
imperial farman prohibiting cow-slaughter among the provinces 
really or nominally under the control of the Mughal emperor . 2 


1. Itihasa Sangraha : Aitihasika Tlpau er u> part I, p. 8. 

2. Musalamani Riyasata vol. II, p. 432. 
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CARUDATTA and mrchhakatika 

( A Study of Authorship ) 

By R. V. Jagirdar, Karnatak College, Dharwar, 

Since the discovery of plays that have been ascribed to Bhasa 
( ) the authorship of the Mrchhakatikam has become 

a more complicated problem. Sfidraka has been described as the 
author of the Mrchhakatika in the prologue but the three verses 
in which his description occurs become, by their very style, 
liable to suspicion as regards the authenticity of their contents. 
(1) Firsty, in 1-3 Sudraka is described as (2) Secondly, 

in 1-5 he is described as a and (3) lastly, in all the three 

verses he is mentioned in the past tense. Add to these the fact 
that he is mentioned as having lived for 100 years and ten days 
and then immolated himself, the whole description becomes 
fantastic. If the Sutradhara himself is so uncertain about the 
author, it would not be unjustified on our part to hold that 
Sudraka could not be the author of this play. 

And then we come across a play called ascribed 

to Bhasa and first published in the Trivandram Sanskrit Series. 
The published play is in four acts. One of the two Mss., as the 
editor mentions, has the colophon ^R^rTC^. But it is 

obvious to any one going through the four acts that the play could 
not end there. The Mrch. has ten acts. The hero and the 
heroine are united in act V. From this one could expect the 
Car. to contain at least one act more to make the story complete. 
However, no Ms. gives the V act, on the other hand, as men- 
tioned above, one, out of the two Mss. shows that the play (Car. / 
ended with the fourth act. 

Whether originally the Car. had more than four acts, there 
is no evidence from any source. This in itself would make all 
criticism irrelevant and a comparison of the Car. with the Mrch. 
would be inconclusive. However, even with the available four 
acts the close similarity between two plays is very striking as not 
only the story and the development but even words and verses 
are common. When the author of the Mrch. is not definitely 
known to the Sutradhara of that very play and when there is such 

1 
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an almost word-to-word similarity with the Car. the temptation 
to believe that the latter was the source of and earlier than the 
Mrch. would appear justified. At present, the general opinion is 
that BhSsa, an earlier dramatist, wrote the Car. and a later 
writer either completed it or copied it as Mrchhakatika. 

In fairness to those who hold this view, let it be said that 
they are the first, to realise many an objection against that view. 
For one thing, if there are only four acts in the Car. (and the 
story is not complete there) what reasons can we find that made 
Bhasa leave the play unfinished ? Secondly, if the Mrchhakatikam 
is only a completion of the Car. how is it that from the very first 
act we find not only significant deviations but too many verbal 
changes and different lines or sometimes entirely different 
yerses themselves ? If, on the other hand, the Mtchhakatikam 
is modelled on the Car. how is it that a dramatist who could 
write and write well six independent acts could not write the 
first four without copying freely from the Car. ? As long as these 
two questions could not be answered satisfactorily, we shall not 
be justified in supporting the generally held view. 

To begin with, it would be very difficult, if not impossible, 
to explain why Bhasa should have left the Carudatta unfinished. 
That the play is unfinished there no doubt about it. Even as the 
fourth act ends we are left with the expectation of the heroine 
going to meet the hero. Moreover, ( the stormy day ) that 

is described in act V of the Mrchhakatika is referred to by the 
Che{i before the fourth act of Carudatta ends. Just a little 
before that, when the heroine informs the Cheti about the love 
• episode of and ending in their marriage, the 

says ft SNJrTra It is a very curious and un- 

usual remark which, on second thoughts makes us wonder if it is 
not a criticism of the other play viz. the Mrchhakatika. Before 
we hazard an opinion on this, let us review more carefully the 
so-called close resemblances in the two plays. 

When we remember that the Carudatta is available only in 
its first four acts we obviously expect that it would not contain 
the sub-plot of the revolution against king Palaka. This sub-plot 
is fully developed only in the last five acts of the Mrchhakatika. 

?. 
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But it is strange why fifth act is not available* in CSrudatta 
though that act only describes the meeting of the hero with the 
heroine. The Carudatta not only does not contain the sub-plot 
as developed in the last acts of the Mrchhakatika but even the* 
casual references to it in the earlier acts of the Mrchhakatika are 
not to be found in the Carudatta. Thus in the prologue of the 
Mrchhakatika, the Sutradhara getting angry with says : — 

3TT: ?TFTT: 5^, ^rorff^:, ^ ?rarr 

srrs^wt. In the Carudatta, however, only that 
context in the prologue is not to be found and hence there is no 
reference to king Palaka. The gambler’s scene in Mrchh. II is 
entirely absent in the Car. Here also, among other things, there 
is a reference to the sub plot. : — 3>PTcT ^ JW 

>rsn 

^f^Tcfrfir l ). Similarly, in Mrchh. Ill the hero tells us 1 that it 
was one who gave the music performance. This in 

act IV (Mrchh.) is mentioned as the friend of also. But 

in the Car. we are told that it was who gave the music 

performance. From all this, it appears as if the Car. is making 
a studious effort to eschew all references to the sub-plot of the 
revolt of Aryaka. 

The omission of the gamblers’ scene in the Car. suggests 
another possibility as could be verified by other examples. The 
gamblers’ scene, as shown in the Mrchh., has that peculiar stage 
technique which is represented throughout the play. Besides an 
apartment of Vasantasena that is revealed at the opening of the 
act, we go over the open road, a temple, a crowd scene and then 
we follow the running ultimately to Vasantasena’s apart- 

ment. This change of scene is avoided in the Car. Not only 
here, but even in other places where the Mrch. changes the 
scene, the Car. does not. Even in act I, during the chase of the 
heroine by Sakara, the Car. shows a clumsiness by introducing 
the scene between a verse by the hero and his mention of the 
offering later — the idea of the verse and the offering not at all 
being related as they are in the Mrchh. Similarly in act IV all 
those changes of scene where meets and where 

the Vidusaka passes through many apartments are entirely omit- 
ted in the Car. 
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Inspite of the ‘almost word-to-word* resemblances, the varia- 
tions appear to be really more significant. The more we analyse 
variations the more obvious it appears that only two facts govern 
all of them : (1) the avoidance of all reference to the sub-plot, 
and (2) the omission of all contexts involving a change of scene 
within the body of an act. 

In another place,* I analysed all the thirteen plays ascribed 
to Bhasa from the point of view of the proportion of verses 

to the total number of verses in each play and suggested that 
those plays where the proportion was very low formed a distinct 
group by themselves and also could be clearly distinguished from 
those in a different group. The Car. is one where this propor- 
tion is low (17 ^ 35 ^ olJ t °f a total of 55 verses). Here I carry 
that suggestion further by saying that the plays belonging to the 
group containing the Car. are of a different and an inferior 
author than that of the group containing Svapnavasavadatta and 
others. This suggestion of mine is supported by the comparison 
of the Car. and the Mrchh. as described above. That comparison 
shows to us the possibility of the Car. itself being a revised or a 
stage-version of the Mrchh. With the latter play before him 
the author of the Car. freely used the names (for 

(for (Pkt. for and so on. But as 

he revised the Mrchh, the author of Car. must have found two 
things he disliked : one, a successful revolt against a reigning 
king and the other the dufferings of the hero and that too at the 
hands of the King’s brother-in-law. Besides, there are scenes of 
apparent death of the heroine, of the death-sentence and of the 
execution place and of ^T^tT’s wife attempting Satt. As the 
in act IV of Car. says, the author of the revised version did 
not like any death-scenes or associations with death ; he pre- 
ferred an WJtT A Bhasa who could show die on 

the stage would never put such a limitation on his art. 


Bulletin of the Skt. Lit. Assn. 1931, Karnatak College, Dharwar. 
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Bhagavad Gita : The Song of God translated by Swami 
Paabhavananda and Christopher Isherwood, with an Introduction 
by Aldons Huxley. Published by Sri Ramakrishna Math, Myla- 
pore, Madras, India. 1945. Pages 194. Price Rs. 2/4. 

This is yet another translation of the Gita into English 
added to a galaxy of them already in existence. But it must be 
said at once that this is a piece of work to be specially welcbmed 
for many distinct reasons. For one thing, it is no mere trans- 
lation, but an English version, in prose and verse, which offers 
a readable rendering to an English reader. And yet, it is a 
rendering which, on the whole, is faithful in its philosophic 
substance, if not in its literal phrase, to the original. It is, again, 
presented here along with certain additional embellishments, 
such as a prefatory note on ‘ Gita and Mahabharata ’, an 
informing appendix on ‘the Cosmology of the Gita’, and an 
illuminating introduction by Aldons Huxley, that illustrious 
author of the remarkable book, Ends and Means . This last- 
mentioned writer, Huxley, considers Gita, in A. K. Coomar- 
swamy’s phrase, to be ‘the focus of Indian religion’, and he 
also finds in it, to quote his own words, ‘ one of clearest and 
most comprehensive summaries of the Perennial Philosophy ever 
to have been made.’ Hence, he writes, ‘ its enduring value, not 
only for Indians, but for all mankind. ’ This English version, 
therefore, is a genuine service to the English-knowing reading 
public of the world, English being, still, the most widely spoken 
and read of the languages of the world. I would most heartily 
commend this dainty little volume to all the English-knowing 
lovers of religious and philosophic wisdom the world over. 

I would make one or two minor suggestions towards the 
improvement of the utility of the book in its next edition. The 
translators may well think of giving chapter and verse references 
on the pages, though not in the body of the text. And, in 
keeping with their general policy of 4 interpretation ’, they will 
also do well to give suitable topical page-headings. 


D. D. Wadekar. 
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Shrimad Bhagavad Gita. The Solution of Life’s Problems, 
annotated by Bengali Baba, Kapurthala ; Pub. by Sham Sundar 
Mulk Raj Puri, b.a., ll.b. 35/11 Nisbet Road, Lahore, 1944; 
Pages (XXXVIII-383) ; Size 7*" x 5". 

There is no astrologer in the world who can correctly 
envisage the future of the Bhagavadgitd and no historian who 
can correctly depict its past. The message of this immortal 
poem has, however, gone home to that portion of mankind, which 
care$ for spiritual values. I may say without much fear of 
contradiction that there is no week in which some publication 
about this poem is not published in India or outside. 

In the present volume Shri Bengali Baba presents a short 
description of the different views about the Gita which he has 
come across during his travels throughout India. He has 
“explained the Gita in the light of the Yoga-Sutra along with the 
extensive and all-embracing authority of the Vedic Scriptures. ” 
According to him the Six texts of the Systems of Philosophy are 
successive steps of one and the same ladder. r lhe arrangement 
of the volume consists of the text of the Gita with English 
exposition of each verse of the poem. We trust that this volume 
will have a special appeal to English readers of the Gita who 
want to understand the deeper meaning of the poem. Prof. 
Sansar Chand’s Introduction to the present volume is as instruc- 
tive and inspiring as Shri Bengali Baba’s detailed exposition of 
the Gita . We must not only read the Gita and expound it but act 
on its valuable teachings to the best of our opportunities and 
capacities. This is the only way to redeem the debt of Sri Krsna. 

P. K. Gode. 

Srlmad Bhagavatam : The Wisdom of God. Translated 
by Swami Prabhavanand. Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, 
Madras, 1944. Pp. Cr. x, 222. Price Rs. 3-8-0. 

This handy volume gives a concise English rendering of the 
most popular and widely read Purana, the Bhdgavata. As stated 
by the translator himself, ‘ only the more generally interesting 
portions of the work. ..are included in the present version. Of 
this version, again, about half is summary and paraphrase rather 
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than translation.’ But of the U ddhavagitci, in Book XI, a literal 
and full rendering into English is given as it consists of the 
teachings of Lord Krsna. The translator has succeeded remark- 
ably in presenting the main substance of the Bhdgavata in 
elegant and flowing English. Suitable headings are given to 
different chapters to indicate their contents and the glossary of 
Sanskrit terms will be very useful to those who do not possess 
adequate knowledge of Sanskrit Literature and Hindu Mythology. 
The printing and the general get-up are quite satisfactory. 

N. A. G. 

Snusavijaya (a one-act play) by Sri Sundararaja Kavi, edited 
by Dr. V. Raghavan, M.A., ph. d. Reprinted from the Annals of 
Oriental Research , Madras University, Madras, 1944, Pp. VI + 29 
Price not mentioned. 

Sundararaja, the erudite author of this prahasana was born 
in a Tamil village in the Travancore State in a.d. 1841 and 
passed away in 1904. He composed about 20 works in Sanskrit, 
some of which have already been printed. Dr. Raghavan assigns 
the present play to the class of prahasana among the ten kinds of 
rupaka. The author has depicted here the conflict between the 
mother-in-law and the daughter-in-law with a keen insight into 
the origin of the incompatibility between the aged mother-in-law 
and the new entrant, the daughter-in-law. This modern pro. 
duction is free from coarseness and the author develops his, 
theme with a rich sense of humour, which pervades his simple 
and pointed expression. 

We congratulate Dr. Raghavan for the present edition of this 
delightful and entertaining play based on one MS and the edition 
in Grantha characters printed in 1890. In spite of the rise of 
the Vernaculars, Sanskrit, the language of the Gods, will continue 
to enchant the sons of this Bharatavarsa. 

P. K. Gode. 

Rasallla by Dr. V. Raghavan. Pp. Dm. 8. 1945. Price not 
mentioned. 

In this short one act Sanskrit play in 4 scenes, Dr. Raghavan 
has clearly presented in a dramatized form, the delightful love- 
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sports of Lord Krsna with the Gopis on the'banks of the Yamuna, 
which are so beautifully described in the first part of the 10th 
Ch. of the Bhdgavata. With becoming modesty and integrity. 
Dr. Raghavan has stated his indebtedness to the author of the 
Bhdgavata . Out of the 38 stzs. in the play he has taken over 33 
from the Bhdgavata and one from the Krsnakarndmrta . With 
remarkable skill, sometimes three or four stzs. from the original 
are condenced with slight variations into a single stanza. He 
has also supplied the prose dialogues and stage-directions which 
state the various rdgas to which these stzs. are to be set. It is 
interesting to note that this Sanskrit play was presented from 
the Madras station of the All-India Radio in December 1944. 

Dr. Raghavan deserves full credit for and congratulations 
upon this novel experiment at presenting this dramatized version 
of one of the most popular episodes in the life of Lord Krsna. 

N. A. G. 

Jinaratnakos'a, an Alphabetical Register of Jain works 
and authors, Vol. I, Works, by Professor H. D. VELANKAR* 
Published by Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 
1944, Double Demi pp. xii-466. price Rs. 12-8-0. 

Professor Velankar’s JinaratnakoSa Vol. 1 is an alphabetical 
register of all Jain works, published and unpublished, which 
are so far known to exist in public as well as private libraries in 
the world, and is a first class reference book which no scholar 
of Indian Literature can afford to be without. Friends of Prof. 
Yelankar knew very well that he was working on this project 
for over 25 years and was working single-handed. In preparing 
this work he had to wade, not only through the published 
catalogues of public and private libraries, but had to obtain lists 
of works from private and hitherto inaccessible sources. He 
consulted no less than 121 such lists, information from which is 
now recorded under each title. The method adopted by him 
in his work is an follows • — He first gives the title of the work 
in Sanskrit ; indicates in brief the subject matter treated in 
the work ; he then states the place or places of publication 
if the work is a printed one, and notes whether it has com- 
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mentaries and translations ; he then citis all references to 
the work in the histories of literature as well as papers and 
articles on the same ; then follow references of the occurrences 
of the work in various MSS libraries or Catalogues in their 
alphabetical order, AD, Agra, AK, down to Weber ; then come 
the commentarial literature on the work, their authors together 
with their occurrences as above ; he also supplies dates wherever 
available, and records all printed editions known. The present 
volume is thus a mine of information for those scholars in- 
terested in Jain religion and literature, and is a model to be 
kept before their eyes by >oung Indian aspirants to scholarship 
for qualities of patience, industry, self-discipline, and I .would 
add, even modesty. No scholar interested in Jainism gan 
now afford to be without this Volume and Jain community as 
a whole ought to be particularly grateful to Professor Velankar 
for the signal service which he, more than anybody from among 
them, has rendered to the cause of their religion and literature. 
We eagerly await the publication of Vol. II at an early date. 

Professor Velankar seems, perhaps rightly on the ground 
of convenience, to have selected the titles of works in the 
Sanskrit language, though a good many of them are written in 
one or another of the Prakrit dialects. But in doing so, it some 
times happens that the Sanskrit rendering of an original Prakrit 
title is inaccurate or misleading. For instance, the title Naya- 
dhammakahao in Prakrit is popularly rendered as Jnatadharma- 
katha, while it should have been Jnatadharmakatha ; for the 
work consists of two parts, Naya and Dhammakaha, which 
when compounded, lengthen the ending vowel of the first 
member Naya. Such a lengthening' is perfectly legitimate ac- 
cording to rules of Prakrit grammar, but, I am afraid, for 
such lengthening in its Sanskrit equivalent would require a lot 
of twisting of rules according to Sanskrit grammar to justify it. 
We would suggest that it would have been better if Prakrit titles 
had been shown in parenthesis or with cross-references. 

P. L. V. 

Catalogue of the Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner. 

Prepared by Dr. Kunhan Raja and K. M. K. Sarma. Pp. Double 
Dm. v, 100. Price not mentioned* Bikaner, 1944. 
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The collection of MSS. at Fort, Bikaner is one. of the most 
important qnes. in this country. But hitherto a complete list 
of it was not available. Not, only that, the MSS. were not duly 
classified. It was Dr. Kunlian Raia’s advice that was mainly 
responsible for the Library of MSS. being systematically re- 
organized, and a scheme was drawn up to prepare and publish 
a Descriptive Catalogue of the MSS. But that will naturally 
take a long time. Hence this Catalogue which gives the formal, 
necessary information in eight columns is particularly welcome. 

It is true that Dr. Rajendralal Mitra, prepared about 
60 years ago, his 4 catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Library of 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner \ But as he worked, not 
by directly examining the MSS himself, but on the notes pre- 
pared by one Haris'candra Sastri, his catalogue was not only 
inaccurate but also incomplete in as much as out of over 
10000 MSS. which are actually found in the Library, he described 
only 1547 + 247. 

The work under review is only the first part giving in- 
formation of 1340 MSS. It is recorded in 8 columns in the 
following order : 1. General No. ; 2. Serial No. ; 3. Work ; 

4. Author; 5. No. of folios; 6. Date (and the place); 
7. Owner ; and 8. Remarks. 

Out of 1340 MSS about 350 are dated. The oldest dated 
MS. is no. 784 bearing the’date, Saka year 1066, corresponding 
to 1144 A. D. (but Dr. Raja informs me that this is due to 
the scribal error ) and the latest is no. 634 which is written 
(or rather copied from an earlier MS. ) in 1937 A. d. 

The MSS. recorded here are those of the 4 Vedas, the 
Brahmanas, the Upanisads, the Srauta and the Grhya literature, 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana ; the Puranas and the Gita. 

It is desirable that the remaining parts should be printed 
without much delay. 

N. A. G. 

Lectures on Pataiijalfs Mahabhasya, Vol I, by Dr. 
I. S. SUBRAHMANYA Sastri, Annamalai University Sanskrit 
Series No. 9 Annamalainagar, 1944 ; pp. lxv-306 ; Price Rs. 4/- . 
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The Mahabhasya of Patanjali is one of the great master- 
pieces of Sanskrit Literature, and its study is put on par with 
the glories of ruling over a great empire. Although the work 
deals with the subject matter of grammar, it bristles with a 
very large number of lucid passages that enliven the drjr 
technicalities of grammar, and is over and above a mine of 
information on varied topics, such as contemporary history, 
religion, society, poetry, drama etc. So far very few attempts 
are made to illucidate this great work to the English-knowing 
reader, because the scholar is frightened with its volume as well 
as the difficulty of its contents ; A Marathi translation prepared 
by the late MM. Vasudev $astri Abhyankar of Poona is in the 
course of publication and an English translation is being an- 
nounced for years by the Bhandarkar Institute among its 
undertakings. We are of opinion that mere translations of such 
works are useful to those who are already initiated into the 
intricacies of the science. Such translations must be ac* 
companied by explanations in order that the translations should 
be really useful- 

Dr. Subrahmanya Sastri’s work under review is neither pure 
translation nor explanation of the Mahabhasya. It contains a 
few lectures on the first three Ahnikas out of a total of 85, 
which lectures attempt to explain the text as a teacher would do 
to a pupil. The work is thus a set of class-lectures on the 
Mahabhasya, and we should judge it as such. To one who is 
already introduced to the intricacies of Sanskrit grammar, these 
lectures are at places helpful for the understanding of the text, 
but we are afraid, Dr. Sastri does not go far enough in this 
respect, and the student will have many knotty points still 
unsolved. We would like to point out only one non-techflical 
topic dealt with on pages 29-31 which relates to K§tyayana*$ 
spontaneous utterance called bhrajas in versified form. The 
student should have been told in plain language that Katy§yarta 
composed some stray verses called Bhrajas among which are 
found the two stanzas " Yas tu prayunkte ” and “ Yad udumbara- 
varnanara.” Of these two stanzas the first agrees in substance 
with the teaching of the Vedas, and is therefore regarded as 
an authoritative statement, while the other, composed by hita 
P. O.-X-l-2-iii 7 
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in jocular mood, cannot be so. The learned Professor could 
here have easily indulged in a lighter vein in the midst of 
more serious topics. 

The present volume contains lectures on only three out of 
a total of 85 Ahnikas of the whole work. Considering the 
progress so far made, we are afraid, the work may require more 
than the full span of human life for its successful completion ; 
we all hope that the Professor enjoys a long life sufficient to 
complete his self-imposed task ; for does not the Bhasyakara 
say in his work : 

jfarg, srrer *rtjt i -t^t, fesqj 

Or, the Professor should restrict his lectures only to difficulties 
in the work and should not indulg in useless disgressions such as 
are found on page 15 etc. 

P. L. V. 

<# 

Some Problems of Historical Linguistics in Indo-Aryan 

by S. M, KATRE, Published by the University of Bombay, 1944, 
Crown 8 vo, xvi-221, Price Rs. 2-4-0. 

Dr. S. M. Katre, Director of the Deccan College Post- 
Graduate and Research Institute, delivered in 1940-41 the 
Wilson Philological Lectures under the auspices of the University 
of Bombay, which the University has now published under the 
above title. Dr. Katre in his first lecture takes a rapid resume 
of the history of the science of linguistics, more popularly but 
erroneously known as Philology. He devotes the next two 
lectures to the verbal bases of Indo-Aryan. In the fourth 
lecture he discusses the formation of nominal stems, and in the 
remaining two he throws suggestions to workers in the field to 
undertake some unsolved problems in Linguistics. The volume 
contains brief notes to topics in the Lectures, bibliographical 
indications and a Word-Index. Dr. Katre tells his reader that 
he has published these lectures as he delivered them ; we 
are afraid that they must have been very heavy to his audience 
and rather uninteresting, barring the first and the last two. 
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We do not blame the Lecturer, because the subject is such 
as cannot be made understandable except to a specialist. To 
the specialist however these lectures, are a mine of information 
and suggestions of problems on which he should start his 
investigation. Dr. Katre is fortunately in a position to guide 
such specialists, and we hope that instead of throwing problems 
at his audience he will himself stimulate a spirit of research 
among his own students for the solution of the unsolved problems 
and desiderata. 

P. L. V. 

Prakrit Languages and their Contribution to Indian 
Culture by Dr. S. M. KATRE, Bharatiya Vidya Studies No. 3, 
Published by Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1945, Crown 8 vo, 
xii-102, Price Rs. 2-8-0. 

This is a very small volume of hardly 1 10 pages and as such 
cannot be expected to do full justice to the subject-matter. 
Dr. Katre in his introductory chapter defines the scope of the 
work. In the second he takes rapid survey of Middle Indo- 
Aryan Languages and Literature. In the third he gives linguistic 
features of the Middle Indo- Aryan Languages. The fourth 
chapter discusses the evolution of these to Modern Indian 
Languages of the Aryan group, and in the last chapter, he makes 
a brief survey of the contribution they have made to Indian 
culture Everywhere the survey is brief and more or less 
panoramic, and hardly does justice to the vast field. The 
booklet however will serve as a useful guide to beginners in 
the field. 

There is one mis-statement occurring on page 17 of the 
booklet, which, the reviewer feels, should not go unnoticed. 
It runs : — The emigrants had taken to wearing a white apparel, 
as contrasted with the naked cult of the stay-at-homes, and 
the Jain community was divided into the Svetambaras and 
the Digambaras The current and accepted view among 
scholars and historians on the schism in the Jain Church is 
exactly the reverse of what Dr. Katre says. We think this is 
only a slip of the pen and not a new discovery. 

# 
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The PadyavenI of Venldatta. Edited by Dr. J. B. Chau- 
dhuri. Pub. by the editor. Calcutta 1944. Pp. Cr. 124, 288. 
Price Rs. 10. 

Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri, the founder and Jt. Secretary of ,the 
PracyavanI Mandira, Calcutta, has planned an ambitious scheme 
for the publication of unpublished Sanskrit texts through his 
five Series devoted to Contribution of Women to Sk. Lit, of 
Bengal to Smrti Lit, Sk. Kosa Kavyas (Anthologies), Sk. Dutakavyas 
and Muslim patronage to Sk. Lit. A number of books has already 
appeared. In the 4th Series pertaining to Sk. Anthologies two 
have alrealy appeared: The Suktisundara and the Subhasita - 
hdrdvali . And now appears this third anthology which is 
critically edited here for the first time. 

In this collection, brought together by Venldatta, 889 stzs. 
by 113 different poets are given. The edition is based on a 
single MS. at the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute. 

The editor has done his work in a thorough-going manner. 
There are two Indexes giving alphabetical lists of Poets and 
works quoted in the PadyavenI. In the third Index, verses of 
the poets of the P. V., quoted in the P f V. as well as other 
works are given. After giving an account of Venldatta ( 17th 
C. A. d. ) a detailed account of the poets in the P. V. with their 
dates etc. is added. 

Altogether, this is a very useful edition and we congratulate 
the editor on bringing it out even during these days of war. 

N. A. G. 

Acyutarayabhyudayam of Rajanatha Dindima. (Can- 
tos 7 12 ). Edited by A. N. Krishna Aiyangar. Pub. Adyar 
Library, 1945. Pp. XVI, 39,63. Price Rs. 3-8-0. 

In the whole range of Sanskrit Literature, the number of 
historical works is small. Hence the publication of this his- 
torical poem composed in 1536-1542 a.d. by Dindima is indeed 
quite welcome. 

The Vanivilasa Press, Srirangam, had published the first 
six cantos in 1907. The historical material in this poem of 
12 cantos was condensed by Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar in 
his Sources of Vijayanagara History. 

Mr. A. N. K. Aiyangar has supplied a long-left want by 
publishing the remaining cantos ( 7—12 ) with care front ten MSS 
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with a Foreword by K. V. Rangswami and an introduction 
clearing the obscurities in the history of the line to which the 
author of the poem belonged and de&cribing the various events 
in the life of the hero. It is noteworthy that in the poem, 
the name Vijayanagara is generally given as Vidyanagara. 

The format and get-up of the volume is quite pleasing and 
is in line with other publications of the Adyar Library. But 
the proof-reading of the Sanskrit text leaves much to be desired. 

It may be pointed out that the first Six Cantos also of this 
poem should be published in this Library for the sake of complete- 
ness and uniformity of reference. 

N. A. G. 

Ujjayini in Ancient India. By Dr. Bimala Churan Law, 
M.A., b.l., ph. d., i). Litt. Published by the Archaeological Depart- 
ment of the Gwalior state. Pp. 42, 8 plates. 1944. 

The great scholar and the patron of the Oriental studies. 
Dr. Bimala Churan Law has here collected valuable material 
on the history of IJjjayini the wellknown ancient city of India, 
in this booklet. The importance of such books is beyond doubt. 
But as far as possible the statements which are made in such 
historical books, should always be well documented. The 
material dealt with in this book is most probably based on 
the evidence from the Pauranic literature, such as Markandeya 
and the other Puranas. Ihe Buddhist birth-stories from which 
information is taken up are not so credible as far as the scientific 
research is concerned. But the data culled from the inscriptions 
is quite reliable. 

The author has placed before us the history of the city since 
the Pauranic time up to the end of Muslim rule in Malava ; and 
the readers of the book will be surely interested to go through it. 
The book will be useful to the students who would like to make 
a thorough study of the history of the great city. 

We congratulate Dr. Law on his publishing such a good 
booklet even during these war times when the cost of printing 
and paper has sored so high. We want to draw the attention 
of our readers to the paper on the same city published in the 
Law Memorial volume part I. 

V. T. Gune. 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 

Foundations of Indian Art and Archaeology by Sri Apurva 

Prakash. Ihe author has done in this book, full justice in 
the spiritual interpretation of Hindu, Buddhist and Jain 
icons ; and his account of the development of Indian 
Sculpture and painting also shows both insight and historical 
sense. Lucknow 1942. Roy. Pp. IV, 247. Rs. 12-8 

Iconography of 5>ri Vidyarnava TantrabyS. Srikantha Sastri. 
In this small brochure the Iconographic material in the 
encyclopedic work “ Sri Vidyarnava Tantra ” has been 
analysed and arranged to serve as an elementary guide to 
the students of Indian Iconography. Bengalore 1944. Demy 
Pp. 46. Re. 1 

ASTROLOGY, ASTRONOMY AND MATHEMATICS 

Kuttakara-s'iromani ( ) with Devaraja’s Comm, 
ed. by B. I). Apte. It is an elementary treatise on the 
exposition of the indeterminate equations of the first degree 
( ). Poona 1944. Roy. Pp. 3, 53. As. 9 

Laghumanasam of Munjala with Parameswara’s 

Comm. ed. by B. D. Apte. It is a short Karana-grantha 
written in Saka 854 and the Comm, in 1331. Very useful to 
students of Indian Astronomy. Poona 1944. Roy. 1, 32. As. 6 

Maha-Bhaskarlyam ( of Bhaskaracarya with 
ParamesSvara’s Comm. “ Dipika ” ed. by B. D. Apte. This 
work is regarded as the suppliment to author’s Aryabha$iyam. 
Poona 1944. Roy. Pp. 8, 92, 8, 4. Rs. 1-4 

DRAMA 

Indian Stage, Volume IV by H. N. Das Gupta. Contains all 
dramas of the 20th Century and history of Stage upto the 
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present-day including Hindi and Madrasi Theatres. Calcutta, 
1944. Demi Pp. 328, X. Rs. 9 

Concluding Vol. V containing liv.es of distinguished artists 
of the Indian Stage will be out shortly. 

Malavikagnimitra ( ) of Kalidasa ed. with English 
Notes and Trans, by C. Sankara Ram Sastri. 3rd ed. Madras, 
1944. Cr. Pp. xlvii, 304. Rs. 3 

EPICS, PURANAS 

Mahabharata Story narrated in English by S. Sitaramayya. 
This book gives in a concise form, the whole of the main 
story, including portions from '.the numerous speeches and 
dialogues that occur in the poem. Shembaganur 1943. 
Cr. Pp. xviii, 639, 311. Rs. 10 

GRAMMAR, PHILOLOGY, LINGUISTICS 

Prakrit Languages and their contribution to Indian Culture 

by Dr. S. M. Katre. Bombay 1945. Cr. Pp. ix, 102. Rs. 2-8 

Some Problems of Historical Linguistics in Indo-Aryan by 

Dr. S. M. Katre. Being the Bombay University Wilson 
Philological Lectures for 1940-41. Bombay 1944. Cr. Pp. 
xv, 227. Rs. 2-4 

HISTORY 

Hindu Colonies in the Far East by Dr. R. C. Mujumdar. In 
this short book are included all the essential facts bearing 
upon the history and culture of the ancient Hindu colonies 
in the Far East, avoiding critical discussions and references 
to authorities. Calcutta 1944. Roy. Pp. 242 with XX 
Plates. Rs. 8 

History of Hindu Public Life by Dr. U. N. Ghosal. Part I. 
Period of the Vedic Samhitas, the Brahmanas and the older 
Upanisads. The present work forms the first part of the 
entire work which will run into five volumes of a projected 
critical and comprehensive history of Hindu Public Life > 
commencing from the earliest times and terminating with 
the Gupta period. The second part dealing with the Pre- 
Maurya period is in Press. The remaining parts will deal 
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successively with the Maurya, the Pre-Gupta and the Gupta 
Periods. Parti. Calcutta 1944. Roy. Pp. xii, 175. Rs. 6 
Kambuja Des a or An Ancient Hindu Colony in Cambodia by 
Dr. R. C. Mujumdar. Sir William Meyer Lectures for 1942- 
43, Madras 1944. Roy. Pp. iv, 165. Rs. 4 

Maratha History Re-examined ( 1295-1707 ) by Prof. S. R. 
Sharma. This is the only book wherein an attempt has been 
made to re-examine Maratha History as a whole, in the light 
of all the new materials and literature. Bombay 1944. Demy 
Pp. xi. 348. Rs. 10 

INDIAN MEDICINE 

Syurvedic Treatments of Kerala by N. S. Moose. This is a 
concise treatise dealing with Kerala Specialities in rejuvena- 
tion and curative treatments giving a full and practical 
description of the various methods. Kottayam 1944. Cr. 
Pp. cii, ii, 73. Rs. 2 

Kalyana-Karakam ( of Ugradityacarya ed. with 

Intro., Notes, Trans, in Hindi by V. P. Shastri.^ At the end 
is appended a Dictionary of Botanical drugs 
in four languages viz. Sanskrit, Hindi, Marathi and Kanadi. 
This is an exhaustive work in Sanskrit and Hindi on Indian 
Medicine, giving detailed information about each disease 
and methods of preparations of several indigenous drugs etc* 
Sholapur 1940. Sup. Roy. Pp. 44, xxxix, 812. Rs. 10' 

Sarlrasthana Or The Anatomy of Susruta in 

original Sanskrit with critical Intro., full explanatory Notes 
and Trans, in English by R. V. Patwardhan. Poona 1943. 
Demi Pp. 20, 264. 4. R6. 5 

Visa-Tantram ( ) compiled and edited by Vaidya 
Purushottam Shastri Nanai. A short treatise in Sanskrit on 
Poisons, describing their varieties, symptoms, treatments 
etc. Cr. Pp. 3, 96. Re. 1 

INDIAN MUSIC 

RSgavibodha ( ) of Somanatha with his own Comm. 
“ Viveka” ed. with an exhaustive Intro, in Englis, Appendi- 
ces etc. by Pt. S. Subrahmanya Sastri. Madras 1945. Demi 
Pp. xlii, 265. Rs. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual Bibliography of Indian History and Indology, Vol. 
Ill for 1940 edited by Braz. A. Fernandes assisted by 
Board of Editors, Books and articles on Indian History and 
Indology in general, published during the year 1940 to which 
are added publications of Islamic world, are all recorded in 
this work. It is a valuable contribution to Reference Liter- 
ture and students of Indology will find this work extremely 
useful. Bombay 1944. Roy. Pp. li, 378. Rs. 1 2—8 

Bharata Kaumudl Or Studies in Indology in honour of 
Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji I he Volume in its two 
Parts is made up of Articles contributed by 75 learned 
scholars, each of whom has written on the subject of his 
special study. Part I containing 42 articles. Allahabad 
1945. Roy. Pp. xxxvii, 502. Rs. 10 

Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Mss. in the 
Bombay University Library ( Bhagvatsinghji Collection 
and H. M. Bhadkainkar Collection ) compiled by Prof. G. V. 
Devasthali. 2 Vols. Bombay 1944. D. Demi P P . 9, 877. Rs. 20 

Education in Ancient India by Dr. A. S. Altekar. 2nd revised 
and enlarged edition. Benares 1944. Cr. Pp. ix, 319. Rs. 4-8 

India and China. Being lectures delivered in China in May 
1944, by Sir S. Radhakrishnan. Its main purpose is to 
contribute a little to the revival of cultural understanding 
between China and India. Bombay 1944.’ Demy Pp. 168. Rs. 6 

Kalidasa Granthavali ( ) ed. by Pt. Sitaram 
Chaturvedi. Contains Kalidasa s Complete Works in original 
Sanskrit with Hindi translations and critical essays on 
Kalidasa in Hindi by different scholars. Benares 1944. 
Demi Pp. 336, 324, 44, 255, 224, 97, 7. Rs. 20 

Progress of Greater Indian Research 1917-42 by Dr. U. N. 
Ghosal. Countries included are Afghanistan, Central Asia, 
Tibet, Mongolia, Manchuria, Burma, Siam, Cambodia, 
Champa, Java, Bali, Borneo, Celebes, Sumatra, Malay and 
Ceylon. Calcutta 1943. Roy. Pp. viii, 114, viii. Rs. 4-8 
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Sukthankar Memorial Edition, Vol. II, Analecta ed. by P. K. 

Code. Contents : 1 Die Grammatik Sakatayanas. 2 Studies 
in Bhasa. 3 Epigraphical Studies. 4 Miscellanea. 5 VasaVa- 
datta (Swapna) English Trans. 6 Dr. V. S. Sukthankar and 
his contribution to Indology. 7 Tabula Gratulatoria. Bombay 
1945. Roy. Pp. xiii, 505. Rs. 20 

PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

DHARMA 

Dharmika-vimars'a-samuccaya of Sri Vidya- 

Sankar Bharati Swami of Karavir Peetha, ed. by Marulkar 
Shastri. It contains discourses on 20 Religious Topics, such 
as, “ Dharmavimarsa ”, • “ Punarjanmavimarsa ”. Poona 

1944. Roy. Pp. 6, 218. Rs. 2-5 

Krityakalpataru, Vol. VIII, Tirthavivecana-kanda 0??3'r>5 , TcrcT- 
vrrn: of Lakshmidhara ed. by K. V. 

Rangaswami Aiyangar with an exhaustive Intro. :in English. 
Baroda 1942. Roy. Pp. xcii, 686. Rs. 15 

Rights of Women under the Hindu Law by Principal J. R. 
Gharpure. Bombay 1943. Demi Pp. vi. 165. Rs. 2-8 

Studies in the Renaissance of Hinduism in the XIX and XX 
Centuries by D. S. Sharma. Benares 1944. Demi Pp. iv, 
686. Rs. 15 

NY AY A 

Kusumanjali-karika of Udayanacarya with 

the Comm. “ Kusumanjali-vyiikhya ” of Ramabhadra Sarva- 
bbauma and Sanskrit Notes by MM. Chandidas ed. by 
Narendrachandra Yedantatirtha. Calcutta 1944. Roy. Pp. 
lx, 126. Rs. 3 

T ANTRA 

Devlrahasya ( ) with Parisistas ed, by R. Kak and 
Harabhatta Shastri. This work consists of the Tantric 
works Devlrahasya and Uddharakosa printed in the Deva- 
nagari script. The former work Devlrahasya ( The secret 
worship of the Devi Tripura ) is written in the form of a 
dialogue between Bhairava and Devi and is traditionally 
supposed to form part of the bigger compilation called 
Rudrayamala. The Uddharakosa, though written in the 
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form of a dialogue between Daksinamurti and his disciple, 
is a collection of quotations from no less than 47 Tantric 
works. Srinagar 1941. Roy. Pp. 23, 574. Rs. 7 

VEDANTA 

Advaita - siddhanta - darsana Or Brahmasutra - bhasya 
Adhyaya I Pada I ( wmq 9 

* ) by D. V. Joag. Contains original Sanskrit Text with 
Notes and Trans, and an exhaustive introduction in Marathi 
Language and five Appendices, the last being “ Vedanta- 
paribhasha-laghukoSa ” — Sanskrit into English of about 1000 
words. Poona 1945. Demi Pp. 5, 3, 7, 80, 292, 83, 2. Rs. 10 

Bhagvadgita-laghukos'a ( ) A concised diction- 

ary of the Bhagvadgita compiled by L. R. Gokhale. The 
work is divided into two parts, the first part gives a complete 
text of Bhagvad Gita and Padachheda below each verse. In 
the second part, words are arranged alphabetically giving 
their grammatical and etymological notes and meanings in 
English, Marathi and Hindi. Poona 1944. D. Demi Pp. 14, 
2, 60, 382, 13. Boards Rs. 10. Cloth Rs. 11 

Bhagvad-Glta — The Song of God. A new English Trans, in 
Prose and Verse by Swami Prabhavananda and Ch. Isherwood 
and an Intro, by Aldous Huxley. The translation is not 
literal but interpretative. All the classical commentators 
are there, though hidden They speak to you through the 
text. Madras 1945. Pocket-size. Pp. 194. Rs. 2-4 

Brahmasutra-Bhasya-Nirnaya ( ) of Badara- 
yana ed. by Chidghananada Puri according to the Bhashyas 
of Sankara, Bhaskara, Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Madhva, 
Srikantha, Srikara, Vallabha, Vijnanabhiksu and Baladeva. 
Benares 1943. Roy. Pp. 285 & 263. Rs. 5-8 

Introduction to Indian Philosophy by Drs. S. Chatterji and 
D. Datta. 2nd revised and enlarged edition. Calcutta 1944. 
Demi Pp. xviii, 496. Rs. 5 

Mandukyopanisad ( ) with Gaudapada’s KSrika 

and Sankara’s Comm, translated and annotated by Swami 
Nikhilananda. Foreword by V. Subrahmanva Iyer. 2nd ed. 
Mysore 1944. Cr. Pp. xl, 361. Rs. 6 
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Vedanta - parijata - saurabha of Nimbarka and Vedanta - 
kaustubha of Srinivas ( Commentaries on the BrahmasGtras ) 
translated and annotated by Dr. Roma Bose. Vols. I St II 
English Trans. Pp. viii t 894. Vol. III. Doctrine of NimbSrka 
and his followers. Pp. vii, 313. Rs. 17-8 

PROSE, POETRY, ROMANCE, RHETORIC 

Acyutarayabhyudaya, Sargas 7-12 ( ) 0 f Raja- 

natha Dindima ed. with an exhaustive Intro, in English by 
A. N. Krishna Iyengar and a Foreword by V. V. Rangaswami 
Iyengar. Madras 1945. Demi Pp. xv, 38, 62. Rs. 3-8 

Kuttanimatam Kavyam ( 'SS-THT?! 351=^^ ) of Damodara Gupta 
ed. by Pt. Madhusudana Kaul. Calcutta 1944. Pp. iv, 120. Rs. 3 

Meghasandes'a ( ) of Kalidasa ed. with English Notes 

and Trans, by C. Sankara Ram Sastri. Madras 1944. Cr. 
Pp. xx, 199. Rs. 2 

Padmavati of Malik Muhammad Jaisi translated into English 
by. A. G. Shiretf. Calcutta 1944. Roy. Pp. xiii, 372, vi. Rs. 8-8 

Padyaveni of Venidatta, critically edited for the first 

time with an Intro, in English, Appendices, Indices, Note? 
etc. by Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri. This is by far the most im- 
portant of all anthologies and is the store-house of multi- 
farious informations regarding Medseval India and its 
cultural development. A large number of Sanskrit Poets 
whose names even were lost to us, come to light for the first 
time from this work. Calcutta 1944. Cr. Pp. 124, 288. Rs. 10 

Rtu-samharam of Kalidasa with Commentaries of 

Mani Rama and Amarakirti-suri critically ed. by Prof. S. R. 
Sehgal with Intro., Indices etc. Contains discussions on the 
number of Seasons in the Vedas, Kalidasa’s indebtedness to 
Valmiki and a comparative study of the description of 
Seasons in Sanskrit literature etc. Lahore 1944. Leather 
bound. Roy. Pp. xxvii, 90. Rs. 10 

Just Published — Vajjalaggam ( Stzs, 1-300) Edited by Prof. N. 
A. Gore, with Introduction and exhaustive notes and 
extracts from the com. Rs. 2-4 
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PREFACE 


Not being learned in the ‘Science’ or ‘Art’ of ‘Chronology,’ 
I secured in 1920 a contribution on that subject from my 
colleague, Pandit Gopinatha Kaviraj, which is reproduced here 
as the ‘Introduction’ ; and I am thankful to him for having thus 
removed a'serious defect from my work. It remains for me 
only to indicate in brief the materials that I made use of in 
preparing this translation. For the Bhasya I relied mainly 
upon my own Edition published in the ‘Chaukhambha Sanskrit 
Series’ along with a commentary of my own. In the case of the 
former I was helped by the following manuscripts — 

I. Palm-leaf, styled in the notes as ‘Puri Ms. B’ which 
contains the Bhasya from 1-2-4 to the end. 

II. Palm-leaf, styled as ‘Puri Ms. A’, containing the Bhasya 
from the beginning to 3-2-42. 

III. A palm-leaf Ms. of the Sutra only. 

These three were kindly lent to me by the revered Sahkara- 
carya of Govardhanamatha, Puri. 

IV. A palm-leaf Ms. of the Bhasya, Adhyaya V only — 
styled ‘C’. 

V. A palm-leaf Ms. of the Bhasya, Adhyaya V only — 

styled ‘D\ * 

VI. Paper Ms. of the Sutra only belonging to Jagadisa 
Mishra. 

VII. Paper Ms. of Sutra only belonging to Babu Govinda- 
dasa. 

Every one of these manuscripts was found to be quite 
correct, specially the first two, which proved of incalculable help 
in fixing the text of the Bhasya in several places. 

For the Tatparya I have used the edition in the ‘Vbia- 
nagaram Sanskrit Series’. 

For The Parishuddhi , I have had to rely upon a manuscript 
secured for me several years ago from Madras, by my friend 
Babu Govindadasa. 
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Of the Bhasyacandra , I had a single manuscript, obtained 
from Babu Govindadasa’s valuable collection. 

In addition to these I have also used, for my notes, (a) the 
Bodhasiddhi, also called Nyayapar isista, of Udayana, and the 
AnviksanayatattOabodha of Vardhamana ; — manuscripts of both 
of them having been secured for me by Mahamahopadhyaya P. 
Vindhyeshwari Prasad Dube of the Sanskrit College Library. 

When the translation was first published in Indian Thought , 
it was accompanied by a complete translation of the Nydya - 
vartika also. The publishers of this revised Edition however 
have decided to omit the Vartika , in order to make the work 
handier and more within the means of the Sanskrit Scholar 
whose circumstances are seldom affluent. 

With this brief preface I lay this Edition also at the feet of 
those to whom I owe all I am and all I have — 

STPJ: =3 II 

Allahabad ) 

February, 11, 1939. ) 


gaSganAtha JIlA. 



INTRODUCTION 

I —PRELIMINARY 

The Works, of which an English translation has been 
offered for the first time in the following pages, consist of 
{a) Nyaya-sfitras by Gotama, ( b ) Nyay a-bhasya by Yatsyayana 
and ( c ) Nyaya-Vartika by Uddyotakara. Vacaspati Misra’s 
Tatparyatika, Uday ana's Tatparyapar isuddhi and Raghuttama’s 
Bhasyacandra, have been utilised only in so far as they have 
been deemed useful for illuminating the more obscure points 
in the Sutras or in their Commentaries. 

The history of Nyaya remains still to be written, and it is 
not known with certainty how and when this system came to 
be associated with Vaiscsika. In the Nyayabhasya, and natur- 
ally in all subsequent works based upon it, we find the two 
systems generally mixed up. The Vaisesika categories are 
everywhere tacitly assumed in Nyaya, and, though on certain 
points, metaphysical (a. ‘pilupaka’ versus ‘pitharapaka’ ) and 
epistemological (c. g. recognition of the number of pramanas, 
viz. four in Nyaya and two in Vaisesika), the two schools di- 
verge from each other, their general harmony is still very re- 
markable and would seem to be fundamental.* In the present 
state of our knowledge it is not possible to discriminate the two 
systems with any degree of accuracy, except by characterising 
one as mainly logical and methodological and the other as me- 
taphysical. And besides this there are other factors to be counted. 
There have been theological influences at work in the elaboration 
of the ideas of each school. The allied Jain and Buddhist 
thought of the age must also have had some effect on the system 
as a whole. The age in which the early Nyaya literature was 
written was an age of polemics, and until the history of contem- 
porary thought, especially what is revealed in the oldest Buddhist 
and Jain literature, comes to be written, all speculations regard- 
ing the fundamental character of this literature are bound to be 
more :or less unsuccessful. Then again, there is the almost 

* t Cf. in this connection Dr. D. Faddegon’s “The Vaicesika System,” 
pp. 48-49. 
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insurmountable difficulty of determining, in the case of the 
Sutras and the Bhasya, whether the whole work proceeded from 
one author or consists of parts ascribable to different authors 
belonging to diiferent times. The subject is complicated, and 
a study of the Bhasya and of the Yartika is calculated to be 
very helpful in this direction. 

II. — 1HE NYAYA SUIRAS AND VATSYAYANA 
BHASHYA. 

(1) Opinions of Scholars. 

(i) On Nyaya Sutras . 

The Nyaya system of philosophy, like every other Indian 
system, is based upon a body of aphoristic sayings, called ‘Sutras’ 
which are ascribed by tradition to one Aksapada ( called in 
Chinese soc-mock , lit. ‘foot-eye’), niore popularly known as 
Got am a or Gautama. Who this Gotama was and in what time 
and country he flourished are questions to which no satisfactory 
answer can be given. Scholars have, of course, attempted to 
oiler an answer, but all in ditlerent ways. 

(a) Mahamahopadhyaya Ilaraprasada Sastri (J. A. S. B., 1905, 
pp. 177-180) tries to show, on Chinese evidence, that Aksapada, 
the ‘founder’ of Nyaya, was a pre-Buddhistic teacher, but he 
adds that the Sutras as we have them are comparatively modern, 
being probably post-Mahayanic in age. He places them in the 
2nd Century A. D. 

(b) Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satis Candra Vidyabhusana 
(Introduction to “ihe Nyaya Sutras of Gotama”, S. B. II., pp. 
v-viii ; Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp. 161-:62) be- 
lieves that the author of the Nyaya Sutras, who was identical 
with the author of Gautama Dharma Sutras and of the Pitrimedha 
Sutras and was an inhabitant of Mithila, lived in the 6th Century 
B. C. and was a contemporary of Buddha. He was the author of 
the first chapter of the work, the later chapiters being subsequent 
additions. 

(c) Professor Jacobi ( J. A. (). S., XXXI, 1911, pp. 2,13) says 
that the Sutras and the Bhasya are later than the origin of Sunya 
Vada (;. e., end of 2nd Century A. 1).) and earlier than that of 
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Vijnanavada (/. e., end of 5th Century A. D.), and that the inter- 
val between the Sutras and the Bhasya need not be supposed 
to have been more than a generation. He assumes, it seems, that 
the whole Bhasya is one uniform work (C/. Ibid, p. 6). 

(d) Professor Stcherbatskoi ( ‘ Epistemology and Logic as 
taught by the later Buddhists,’ as summed up in J. A. O. S., 1911 
pp. 4-5), on the contrary, sees in the Sutras and the Bhasya 
marks of acquaintance with Buddhist Idealism, whence he de- 
clares them both to be posterior to 500 A. I). This view has 
been refuted by Jacobi. 

(e) Bodas (Introduction to Tarkasahgraha, B. S. S., pp. XXX- 
XXXII) says that the work of Kanada, as we possess it, cannot 
be anterior to 400 B. C. and posterior to 500 A. D., which is the 
date of Vatsyayana. Vatsyayana under Ny. Slit. 2-2-36, refers 
to Vais. Sut. 3*1-16. The Sutras of Gotama are older than those 
of Kanada. He says definitely that Gotama’s text belongs to 400 
B. C. on the ground that Sabar Svami (Bib. Ed.,p.l0) quotes from 
Upavarsa a passage showing that Upavarsa was familiar with 
Gotama’s system. If this Upavarsa be identical with the minis- 
ter of Nanda there is no inconsistency in placing Gotama in the 
4th Century B. C. or a little earlier. 

(/) Professor Suali ( Introduzione alio Studio della Filosofia 
Indiana, p. 14) accepts in the main Jacobi’s conclusion but remarks 
that though the time of Vatsyayana may be accepted as right, 
that of Gotama is doubtful. One generation is too short an 
interval to be placed between the Bhasya and the Sutras. He 
would suggest an interval of 100 years, if not more, thus refer- 
ring the Sutras to about 300 or 350 A.D. 

(jj) Professor Garbe ( Die Sankhya Philosopie, p. 33) con- 
siders Nyaya to be the latest of the six orthodox systems and 
says that no trace of it is to be found before the Christian Era. 
He states no grounds for his conclusion, but he notes that the 
NyayadarSana as such was known to PahchaSikha whom he be- 
lieves to have been a contemporary of Sahara, living sometime 
between 100 and 300 A. D. 
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( ii ) On Vatsyayana Bhasya. 

Regarding the Bhasya too there is a wide diversity of views. 
( a ) First of all we may refer to the theory of Dr. Windiseh 
who, in his excellent pamphlet ‘ Uber Das Nyaya Bhasya,’ pp. 
14-15, has sought to prove that the Nyayabhasya must be ascrib- 
ed to the same period in which the Mahabhasya was written, 
i. e., about 200 B. C. He shows by means of illustrations that 
both the works are more or less similar in structure and style 
and that both contain a number of pregnant sentences which 
are of the same type. In the case of Mahabhasya, Kielhorn 
has established this satisfactorily ( Cf. his booklet ‘Katyayana 
and Patanjali’). These sutra-like short sentences never end in 
and must be the work of a predecessor. It is interesting to 
find that the explanations of these generally end in I These 
explanations, in the case of the Nyayabhasya, usually end in 
TOTOl or , resembling the of the Mahabhashya 

which Kielhorn showed as belonging to the explanation. part 
and not to the Vartikn itself. The sutra-like sentences would in 
course of time ( as their origin was forgotten ) come to he re- 
garded doubtfully as Sutra or Bhasya. This has been, we know, 
really the case. 

( b ) Dr. Vidyiibhusana ( Introduction, p. X ) places Vatsya- 
vana, whom he makes a native of Southern India, about the 
middle of the 5th Century A. D. or ( Bhandarkar Volume, p. 163 : 
Ind. Ant., 1915 ) about 400 A. D. Ihe whole work is evidently 
by one author. The Nyaya Sutras 4-1-39, 4-1-48, 2-1-1-19, 4-2-32 
2-1- 37 and 4-2-26, 3-2-11 are interpolations from Madhyamika 
Sutra and Lankavatara Sutra, w'hich somehow crept into the text 
before or during the age of Vatsyayana. 

( c ) Mm. H. P. Sastri ( J. A. S. B., 1905, p. 178 ) makes Vat- 
syayana post-Mahayanic, i. e., a successor of Nagarjuna and Arya- 
deva. 

(r/) Stcherbatskoi’s view (loc.cit.) is that Vatsyayana lived 
long after 500 A.D. Both the Sutras and the Bhasya are supposed 
to contain references to Vijnana-Vada and must be posterior 
to the date of its origin in the 5th Century. 

(e) Jacobi (/oc. ciC) places Vatsyayana about the beginning 
of the 6th Century or earlier. He accepts Windisch’s Vartika 
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theory and allows an interval of about a generation between the 
Sutras and the Bhasya. 

(/) Suali ( loc . cit .) accepts Jacobi’s date for Vatsyayana, as 
already noted. 

(fj) Bodas (Introduction, p. XLI) assigns Vatsyayana to the 
end of 500 A. D. on the ground that ‘ he preceded the well-known 
Buddhist teacher, Dinnaga, who is said to have lived in the 
early part of the 6th Century.” 

(2) Review and Remarks. 

We have attempted to give above the views of some of the 
best authorities on the chronology of the Nyaya Sutras and Vatsy- 
ayana’s Commentary upon them. The time of the Sutras is 
found to range from the prc-Buddhistic or Buddhistic age to 
about 600 A. I). So about Vatsyayana the dates assigned vary 
from 200 B. C. to about 700 A. I). This wild confusion is a sure 
indication of the fact that we are travelling on insecure ground. 
And as a matter of fact it is not possible to be quite precise when 
the premises are so shaky. Ihe Sutras and the Bhasya do not 
seem to have yet been studied with that minuteness and tho- 
roughness which their nature demands. A critical edition of the 
Sutrapatha of Nyaya, based upon a collation of all available Mss. 
of different recensions and of the Sutras as accepted by the 
various glosses and commentaries still existing, is the greatest 
desideratum of the day, and until this is done it is vain to en- 
deavour to determine the sutratva of a particular aphorism. In the 
translation efforts have been made to determine this, as far as 
possible. From the very nature of the present work, the trans- 
lator has had to rely upon the verdict, direct or implied, of the 
Bhasya , the Vartika, and the Tatparya , and also upon Vacaspati 
Misra’s N yayasuclnibandha ; but help was also derived from 
two old manuscripts, obtained from two different sources. 

The question of Bhasya is even more complicated, as Mss. 
of this work are comparatively very rare. In these circumstances 
therefore all such theories as have a bearing more or less direct 
on the character of the text have to be accepted as only tentative. 
Then again there is the inevitable danger of a tendency to read 
modern thought into old words. If there be a passage illustrat- 
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ing an old theory which has died out hut which survives in its 
developed form in a recent but better known Vada it is very 
likely that we shall understand it as representing the latter. 
r lhc early history of Indian thought being not known in detail 
it becomes really very hard at times to identify a particular 
doctrine. 

Professor Stcherbatskoi’s theory does not seem to call for 
any new comments. Jacobi Iras already treated it at some 
length and tried to shew that neither the Sutras nor the Bhasya 
can be proved to contain allusions to Buddhist Idealism, so that 
they must be earlier than the age of Asanga and Vasubandhu 
(500 A. D. ). Yacaspati’s interpretation of Sutras 4, 2, 26, 35 
as directed against Yijnanavada is erroneous. So far it is all 
right. But Jacobi, Vidy abhusana, H. P. Sastrl and Suali all find 
in the Sutras and Bhasya traces of Silnyavada. I his seems to 
me problematic. That there is a doctrine much allied to the later 
Buddhist Sunyavada need not be gainsaid. But it does not seem 
to have yet been established that this doctrine is really t lie same 
as the so-called Silnyavada of Nagilrjuna’s school. And even if 
it is there is no necessity to assume a priori that the whole 
work proceeded from one pen and belongs to one, viz., the post- 
X ag a r j u n a perio d . 

( 3 ) The A of the Sutras and the Bhashya 

Assuming that all the Nyaya-sutras, as we have them to day, 
are not genuine and that some of them may possibly represent 
later interpolations,* there is no reason to deny that the general 
framework of the system is of a much earlier date. There is 
nothing to contradict Dr. Vidy abhusana’s view that the Sutras 
belong to 600 B. C. Mm. Sastri’s opinion that Akshapada was pre- 
Buddhist and was the founder of the school is also acceptable, 
but where is the proof to show that all the Sutras came after the 
development of the Mahayanic School and that even some of 
them were not composed by Aksapada himself? The suggestion 
of the Sutras having passed through several redactions may be 
accepted in the main, but this does not militate against the anti- 
quity and genuineness of some parts of the work at any rate. 


* Cf. Faddegon, ‘'The Vaicesika System,” pp. 40-47. 
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The introduction of Yoga in a work on Nyaya is not altogether 
inexplicable, if we remember that both Yoga and Nyaya ( includ- 
ing VaiSesika ), as systems of theological philosophy, belonged 
to the fiaiva School. The very word Isvara, ( as distinguished 
from ‘PuruSottama’ of Sankhya which, as Haribhadra points out, 
was affiliated to Yaisnavism ) signifies Siva. Even in later 
times the Saiva Naiyayika Bhasarvajna (800 A. I). ) intro- 
duced Yoga in his Nyaya tract, viz.) Nyaya-Sara. The section on 
Yoga in Gotama’s work (Sutras 4, 2, 38-48) does not bear on it 
any special mark of later development. The “peculiar character” 
referred to by the Sastriji is not apparent to me. 

It is interesting to observe that the several doctrines which 
have been introduced in the 1st Lecture of Chapter IV as 
does not refer explicitly either to Sunya Vada or to Vi jnana-Yada. 
They may well stand for theories so widely current in Buddhis- 
tic and post-Buddhistic ( but generally pre-Christian ) times, 
and a detailed examination of these in connection with the his- 
tory of contemporary thought is sure to be highly profitable and 
enlightening. The Sutras and the Ehasya must be subjected to 
such an examination before any final opinion regarding their 
age can be fitly pronounced. 

This is not the right place to enter into a discussion of this 
kind, but we may just note a word or tw'o here briefly in order 
to suggest that this line of pursuit is likely to yield valuable 
results. 

(1) First of all, we may refer to the doctrine as stated in 
Sutra 3*1-52, which states that ‘touch’ is the only sense-organ, 

the other so-called sense-organs being only modifications of it. 
This is a queer, but a very old view 1 * * * * * 7 , and we find it as early as 

500 B. C. in Greece, where Democritus ( and later on Aristotle 
too) advocated a similar theory. And even in modern Nyaya, 

though the unity of sense-organs has been rejected as such, the 

importance of and its distinctive character have been strong 

ly emphasised. The doctrine of i. e . the view 

that relative consciousness is possible only when there is con- 
tact between manas and tvak , is based upon the recognition of 
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the fact that the function of in our mental life is unique.* 

But the doctrine as mentioned in the Sutra asserting that 
is the only sense-organ stands by itself. It is unknown to any of 
the existing systems of philosophy. But we know that it is the 
old Sankhya theory. Both Ratnaprabha and Bhamatl under Ved. 
Sut. 2-2-10, attribute it to Sankhya. It does not exist in the 
Karika of Isvarakrsna and appears to be much older than this 
author. Tie date of Isvarakrsna is uncertain. Dr. Keith 
( Sankhya System, p. 69 ) places him about 450 A. D. and Dr. 
Yidyabhusana’s opinion is very much the same (Med. Logic, p. 83). 
For reasons into which I cannot enter here I feel inclined 
to assign a much earlier date to the work. Probably the publica- 
tion or Mathara Vrtti undertaken by Dr. Belvalkar will help to 
dear up much confusion on the matter. At any rate it seems 
probable that the view on was very old and Got am a \s allu- 
sion to it is a probable sign of the antiquity of the Sutras. 

(2) Then we may pass in review the various Yadas discussed 
in the 4th Chapter, Lecture 1. We should remember that these 
were all extremist theories in connection with the origin 

and nature of the world. 

( i) The first Yada ( 4. 1. 14 18 ) which affirms the origin of 

things from pre-existing ^T^TT^, is as old as the Upanisads and 
is found in the Pali literature. It amounts to a denial of what 
is technically called I 

(ii) The next Yada known as Isvaravada (4. 1. 19-21 ) de- 

clares that the Ultimate Nimitta of production is God and 
not or I This ultra-theistic position disavows 

the efficiency of human will altogether and assigns every 

* It is for this reason that in Susupti or dreamless sleep, when the 
memos happens to be within the ‘puritat’ beyond the sphere of it enjoys 
rest and there is abeyance of conscious life altogether. For details see my 
forthcoming work ‘Nyaya Vaiseshika System of Thought ’ (Part III, Section 
on Psycho. physics, etc.) 

t Probably this was a reaction against the extreme Mimansa theory of 
Karma. The theory is las old as Buddha’s day. And it is not impossible, 
though not likely, that the word in the phrase i etc. im- 
plies material ( ) as well. In that case it would be an allusion to the 

early Brahmavada. In this connection the reader is referred to the notes 
given in the present translation in loco. 
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product to the direct intervention of a Divine Resolve. 
The human will is said to he efficient in subordination to ac* 
tuation from Above. The Ancient Pali and Prakrit literature is 
replete with accounts of similar theories. r Jhe statement 3T5TT 

( M. Bht. 33. 28 ) says plainly that pleasure and pain, i. e. 

the fruits ( ), come directly from God and not from human 

effort, for the simple reason that man as such is ignorant ( ) 

and impotent ( 3TRTO ) in regard to his pleasure and pain. Ihe 

is God. Such exists in the Upanisads,* and we 

may detect it in some shape in the Pasupata Darsana of Madhava- 
carya’s Sarvadarsanasangraha. d his is, of course, slightly dis^ 
tinguished from the Isvaravada of which the Sveta t Upt (1. 2) 
speaks . 

(iii) Ihe next Vada (4. 1. 22 -24) leads us to a denial of all 

kinds of nimittas. This is evidently an aspect of Cf. 

Asvaghosha’s Buddhacarita, 9. 52. Here too the freedom of 
will is repudiated. This doctrine is really the same as 

described in the Brahma jalasutta of Digha Nikaya. 
In the Sunuhgala Vilasiru (1. 1 IS) Buddhaghosa explains the 
term as ‘springing up without a cause’, and in the Udana (6. 5) it 
is said to signify negation of origin from a cause, whether intrin- 
sic ( *ST?T ^Tr%: ) or extrinsic ( q??T ^qf%T: ). This is 
pure and simple, and was an old doctrine, associated, in one of 
its phases, with the name of Makkhaliputta Gosala who denied 
not only freedom of will ( ) but also all forms of causality 

fPT or This doctrine is also called and was one 

of the three views which the Com. on Dhammasangani charac- 
terises as incorrigible and hopeless. 

(iv) Now 7 the rejection of ^STT^T, own nature or individuality 

of a thing ends in — a doctrine which is discussed in 

Sutras 4. 1. 37-40, This is the preliminary to the his- 

torical Sunyavada. 

(vj This is closely related to the other doctrine, /. e H3T- 
H^rTT^Trf, viz , that everything is impermanent. This is the 

* Cf. Kaush. Up., 3. 9. 

t Samanyaphala Sutta in D. Nik., 2. 10; Uvai>agadasa 57.166 (Hoernles 
Ed., p. 97). 
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logical antecedent of technical of subsequent centuries 

and was an old view. Ibis view is a truism of Buddhist Litera- 
ture and need not be stated in detail. . 

(vi) The opposite doctrine, viz. y ( Sutras 4. 1. 

29-33 ), was also current very widely in early times. The name 

used sometimes to be given to an aspect of this doctrine 
i hough of course with a slightly different shade of meaning. The 
i. <?., the belief that ‘Everything Is', of which the 
Satkaryavada of Sankhya was a later modification, was the ear- 
liest and most general form of this doctrine. Professor CLarbe , 
in his ‘Sankhya Philosophic’, notes that the Sasvata Vada as 
discussed in the Brahmajfilasutta is the Sankhya view. That 
Garbe is right would appear from the following declaration in 
Vyasabhasya (under Yoga Sut. 11. 15 ) : ( i, c . , 

on denial of and both) ^ STT^cRT^:, 

And on the other hand we observe thaTthe 
discussion turns on a view which from the very language of its 
expression we recognise at once to be of the Yogins. Cj ’ Nyaya 
Ilhasya : WTHT fiRfR <!7 ^ 

(under Nyaya Sutra 4-1-32 ). 

(vii) ( Suts. 4-1-34-36 ) was also known to 

ike earlier Buddhist literature. This view is intimately con- 
nected with and therefore with in general. 

1 he notion that the whole is a mere aggregate of parts and not 
i distinct’, entity from them, i. e that is only a name given 
to a definite collocation of gunas, was very old indeed. Away 
from the Buddhist philosophers it was also partly recognised by 
Patanjali in his Mahabhasya ( Cf. 

( viii ) The is very mysterious. Vatsyayana’s 

interpretation is not clear. It was a doctrine of number, pro- 
pounded to account for the origin or nature of things. The word 
implies that it was an extreme view. Could it have any 
connection with the Vedic notion of or with some form of 
the Pythagorean Theory of Number ? 

All this is guess-work, but very probable. At all events it is 
plain that the thesis regarding the late origin of some of the 
Sutras, especially those referring to the several doctrines, is not 
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conclusively demonstrated, though it may he admitted that inter- 
polations do exist in the Sutra and in the Bhasya. The simila- 
rity of ideas, and even in some cases of stray words, does not 
necessarily prove, as Pandit Phanibhusana Tarkavagisa rightly 
remarks in his introduction (P.34) to his excellent Bengali trans- 
lation of Nyaya Sutra and Bhasya, reference to any parti- 
cular theory of later years, unless it is clearly stated. We know 
from a study of Indian philosophy and Literature that certain 
stereotyped sayings have come down from ancient times, and 
though these may he found in different works they need not be 
ascribed to any of them. By way of illustration it may be said 
that Nyaya Sutra 4-2-32 reminds one of a similarly-worded saying 
in Patahjali’s Mahabhasya (under Pan. 4-1-1 ) : 3 T*TtT 

W \ rpT I Even this 

verse which is split up into 4 parts and commented on by Patan- 
jali is apparently older than his own time. 

What is said of the Sutras applies to a certain extent to the 
Bhasya also. 'The interval between the two is not known, but it 
is certain, as Windisch has already established, that the Bhasya 
was not the immediate successor to the Sutras. There had 
been a Vartika of which some fragments exist, not only on the 
1st but even on subsequent chapters. Cf. the Vartika : 

^Tr-cT?r^PTl%: under Sutra 4-1-21. 
This piece has been explained by Vatsyayana which practically 
exhausts the whole Bhasya on the Sutra. Considering this fact 
a space of 300 or 400 years would not be an unreasonable interval 
to suppose between the Sutras and the Bhasya. In other words 
Vatsyayana may be assigned to the 2nd or 3rd Century B. C.* 

This date would not be incompatible with the general style 
and structure of his language. The peculiar use of certain par- 
tides, viz., ^<3 and more particularly of 3T would seem 

to be an indication of the antiquity of the work. The use of % 
in prose, which reminds one of the Brahmans and Pali texts, is 
remarkable and almost decides the question. 

* It must be confessed that this view too, like the others contested, is 
no better than a tentative assumption, but it works better on the whole. 
Any definite conclusion regarding the date of these works must be put of! 
till the results of researches into the history of Pre-Christian thought of 
India are available to us. 
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As to the farther question of his identity with Kautilya and 
with the author of Kamasutra a negative answer has to he given, 
'ihere does not seem to be any historical evidence in support of 
this identity. Kautilva’s attitude towards and his style 

of composition are in direct antithesis to the Nyaya Blvasya ; 
and as for the Kamasutra it is decidedly a later composition 
dhe testimony of lexicographers where these names are put toge- 
ther as synonymous does not go far enough. 

Ill . — N Y A Y A-V ART I K A . 

1 he date of Uddyotakara, the author of Nyaya Vartika, is 
capable of more exact determination. It is beyond doubt that 
his Nyaya-Vartika was intended to be a defence of the Bhasya 
against the attacks of the Buddhist philosopher Dinnaga, whose 
time is now generally believed to have been the end of the 5th 
Century A. D. Thus the age of Dinnaga establishes the terminus 
a quo for the date of Uddyotakara, and the terminus ad quern is 
furnished by a reference to his name in Subandhu s \ asavadatta: 

(Hall’s Edition, p. 235). Subandhu 
was unquestionably prior to Bana (705 A. 1). ) who eulogises on 
his Vasavadatta in the Harsacarita ( e. g. ^ 

), and probably, as Dr. Gray says ( Introduction to the 
Eng. translation of Vasavadatta, pp. 8-12), he may have lived in 
the latter part of the 6th Century or beginning of the 7th Cen- 
tury. From these evidences it would follow that Uddyotakara s 
literary activities belonged to a period in 600 A. D. 

The statement of Vacaspati "with reference to the Vartika 
( is not however quite intelligi- 
ble. From what he says it seems that even as late as Vacas- 
pati’s day the Vartika had been an old and antiquated work and 
apparently fallen into discredit. The expressions and 

read together imply that the work had 
been already overloaded with wrong interpretations. All this 
involves a long interval of time between Uddyotakara and Vaca- 
spati, though the date for Vacaspati as given in his NyayasucI- 
nibandha be understood to refer to Saka Era ( 898 — 976 A. D.), 
instead of Samvat which to me seems the most agreeable assump- 
tion. Till Subandhu’s day Uddyotkar’s work had been in the 
height of its glory, after which some powerful Buddhist Logicians 
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directed their polemic attacks against it in defence of Dinnaga, 
and overthrew its repuation. Who these Buddhist Logicians 
were we do not know. Dharmaklrti might have been one of them 
and there might have been others from the Buddhist Universities 
viz., Nalanda and Vikramasila. The Buddhist Logic was in its 
fullest vigour in those days. But it is certain that in this pretty 
long interval there arose no eminent scholar* who could come 
forward and champion the cause of Orthodox Logic — a task 
which was left for Yacaspati in the 10th Century (or more 
probably in the 9th Century) to accomplish. The word 
would therefore imply great antiquity ( which though not very 
great would appear as such on account of the neglect of the text) 
of the Vartika as well as the unsettled condition to which it was 
reduced. Udayana informs us that in the work of restoration 
of Uddyotakara’s text Yacaspati was indebted to (his teacher 
or as Yardhamana says ) Trilocana. 

Dr. Vidyfibhushana’s identification of Vadavidhi and Vadavi- 
dhanatlka with Dharmakirti’s Vadanyaya and Yinlta Leva’s 
Vadanyaya-Vyakhya is not more than an assumption. Dharma- 
klrti was a later writer who did much, it seems, to throw Uddyota- 
kara’s work into disgrace. If Dharmakirti’s date be accepted 
as 635 A. D. (Med. Logic, p. 105 ) — a date which synchronises 
with the time of Sn-Harsa, the patron of Bana, who refers 
to Subandhu in whose romance, as we have seen, the name 
of Uddyotakara occurs as the author of a Nyaya treatise — 
Uddyotakara must be pushed back much earlier. The hypothesis 
that all these famous writers were contemporaries does not rest 
on any positive basis. t The two works mentioned in Nyaya- 
Vartika cannot yet be determined. Pandit Phani Bhiisana’s 
suggestion that Vadavidhanatlka might have been a commentary 
on a work by Subandhu- — the Buddhist Naiyayika who had been 
one of the main objects of Uddyotakara’s assaults — is indeed 
a happy suggestion^ but no definite conclusion can be arrived 
at from these uncertain data. 

* Ldayana refers to this fact gFJTTT (*pf'Ht) 

I Tat. Pari P. 9. 

t For Dr. Vidyabhusana's arguments see J. R. A. S., July, 1914; 
Bhandarkar Com. Volume, pp. 163-164. 

$ See his Introduction, p. 39. 
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l.iddyotakara was very deeply and widely read in Buddhist 
philosophy ( post-Mahay anic ), and we find, everywhere in his 
work the unmistakable stamp of a learned and eloquent per- 
sonality. There are several quotations' and hidden allusions to 
Buddhist literature in the Yartika which are \et untraced, and it 
will be some time perhaps before any light can be expected to be 
thrown upon these obscure passages. What for instance was 
the Sarvfibhisamaya Sutra to which the Yartika refers ( Ben. lul. 
p. 339 ) and from which it has taken an extract ? It seems from 
the language to have been one of the earlier Buddhist Sutras 
and was devoted to the exposition of Pudfrilavuda against Naira- 
imyaoada. Mav it be identical with the well-known ‘Bharahiira 
Sutra' mentioned in Brajhak ara Mati’s Ho dhicuvyfivatui'afHinjiku 
, lk 474 ) and other Buddhist works ? Cf. Pouosin’s note in J. R. 
\. S., P. 3 OS. 

IV. — TATP ARY A 1 1 K A , TATPARYA -PARISIJDDIU 
AND B1IASYA C \M)R A 

(<l) ' J AT P A K Y ATI K A . 

Vacaspati’s age is too well-known to call for any special 
notice. But the identification of the era mentioned in his Nya- 
vasiicinibandha, viz*, 898 ( ) is an upon question still ; 

some hold that it stands for Yikrama Saihvat, while others protest 
.•.gainst, this view and accept the Sakalnia. in the iormcr 
alternative the year corresponds to 841 A. 1). and in the latter to 
'*76 A. J). On grounds which 1 have stated elsewhere at length J 
should prefer the former equation and assign Yacaspati to the 
middle of the 9th Century. He was a voluminous author and 
vxtremely learned in all the systems of philosophy (orthodox 
and heterodox), on each of which lie is said to have written com- 
nienta ries.* 

( b) T ATP AR Y A-P A R ISU D I ) 1 1 1 

LJdayana belonged to the latter half of the 10th Century. 
He himself mentions 906 Sakalnia or 984 A. I). ( ) as the 

year of the composition of Laksanavali. His Tatparyaparisuddhi 

* 'There is no evidence, as far as I know, to support this tradition. 
Apart from the Buddhist systems even the Vaisesika has been left un- 
touched. Nor does any indication exist in his otner commentaries to show 
that he wrote on Vaisesika or on the Buddhist philosophy. 'That he was 
a master of all the systems stands of course uncontested. 
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is a valuable Commentary on Vacaspati’s work. But he was 
more than anything else, an intense and original thinker, and it 
is in such works as the Nyaya-Kusumanjali and Atmatattvaviveka 
that we can find his genius at its best. Besides the PariSuddhi, 
in which he had to confine himself to the traditional way of in- 
terpretation, Udayana wrote also an independent commentary, 
named ^T v TRTr% or on the Sutras of Gotama, which 

work also has been utilised in the notes on Chapter V. of the 
present work. 

(c) Bhasya-candra. 

Not very long ago, Babu Govindadasa of Benares discovered 
among a heap of manuscripts said to have belonged to the great 
Vedanta teacher Madhusiidana Sarasvati, a manuscript of an 
entirely unknown commentary on the Nyayabhasya, by one 
Raghuttama. This unique find he made over to the translator 
of the Bhasya, who has utilised it in his ‘notes'. The manuscript 
however extends to only the middle of Adhaya III, and as the 
copy appears to be in the author’s own handwriting, there is no 
hope of securing a complete copy. Such as it is, it has been 
published for the Chaukhambha Sanskrit Series, and Dr. Gaiiga- 
nath [ha has supplemented the Ccindra by his own gloss, which 
bears the humble title of ‘ Khadyota and has been published in 
the same series. 

V.— CONCLUSION 

The Nyayabhasya and the Nyaya-Vartika are extremely 
difficult works, not only for obscurity of style and relative fre- 
quency of elliptical expressions (specially in the former) but also 
for the comparative obsoleteness of many of the doctrines which 
have been therein introduced. The neglect into which the books 
were allowed to fall during the last millennium, more particularly 
on the advent of Navya-Nyaya in the 13th or 14th Century, 
helped only in adding to this obscurity. It is a matter of no 
small congratulation therefore that we have at last an English 
translation of these abstruse scholia from the mature pen of a 
veteran and distinguished scholar, and it may be fairly hoped 
that the publication of these works, now in their English garb, 
will bring on a revival of interest in the study of ancient Nyaya 
Sastra of India. 

Government Sanskrit Library, 

Benares. 


GOPINATH KAVIRAJ 
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original substance subsisting in them’! ; and this thus becomes 
a case of ‘Shifting the Probaiis’. 

[The reason why this is a ‘ground for defeat’, is as follows] 
The second (qualified) probans having been put forward, if the 
party mentions an Example in corroboration of what is stated 
m the Probans, then that manifested thing, which is cited 
as ‘Example’ (which, as example, cannot be included in the 
ihoposition) ceases to be the emanation from a single origin, 
because, by its very nature (of Example), it must be the 
emanation from some other origin ;* if, on the other 
hand, no Example is cited, then the Probans, not having its truth 
•corroborated by a suitable Example, cannot prove that desired 
» onclusion ; so that the Probans turning out to be futile, the 
‘ground of defeat’ remains in force. 

End of Section (1) 

Section (2) 

[Sutras 7- 10] 

Dealing with the four Clinchers — (6), (7), [8) and (9) which 
consist in the non-apprehension of what is needed for the desired 
purpose. 

Sutra 7 

The putting forward of statements bearing no connection 
with the purpose in hand constitutes (6) ‘Irrelevancy’. 

HU ASYA 

The thesis and counter-thesis having been set up in the 
manner described above, the ‘purpose in hand’ being the proving 
of the Probandum by a proper Probans the First Party might 
make the following statement : — ‘That Sound is eternal is pioved 
l»y the Hetu , because it is intangible ’ [having said so far he 
finds that his Proban is not valid, hence he goes on] -‘the term 
hetu is a verbal noun derived from the root hi and affix tun , — a 
term is either a Noun or a Verb or a Preposition , or Indeclinable 

* The proposition is in the: form Till manitested things are etc. '; if 
the example is not included in this ‘all’, then what is predicated of the ‘all’ 
ill not be true of the Example ; if the Example is also included in it, then 
"O Example cap be possible. 

N. B. 35 
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Particle ; — the Noun is that word w^hich has its form qualified by 
the fact of the thing denoted by it having a distinct action,— the 
Verb is either (a) an aggregate of the action and the active 
agencies, or (b) that which denotes the presence in the active 
agent, of a certain action qualified by a definite time and 
number,* or (c) that which is simply expressed by the root and 
is qualified by a particular time,* — the Indeclinables are those 
that, in actual usage, have no denotation apart from what is 
expressed by the Noun or the Verb, — the Prepositions are used 
as prefixes and serve to qualify the action denoted by the Verb’ ; 
— and so forth, [all which has nothing to do with the proving 
of his Proposition] ; and this constitutes ‘Irrelevancy’. 

Sutra 8 

That which is like the mere repeating of the letters of 
alphabet is (7) ‘Meaningless Jargon'. 

BHASYA 

E. g. # ‘Sound is eternal, because ka-ca-ta-ta-pa are ja-ba-ga- 
c la-das', t -like jha-bha-na-gha-dha-dha-s ’ ; — such statements are 
absolutely meaningless. Since the mere letters of the alphabet 
ean have no denotation, they cannot express anything ; hence 
it is the mere letters that are repeated in a certain order. § 

Sutra 9 

If the assertion made is such that, though stated 
three times, it fails to be understood by the audience and the 
Second Party, it is a case of (8) ‘Un-intelligibility’ — 

BHASYA 

If the assertion is made and is not understood by the audi- 
ence and the Second Party, even though stated three times — and 
this happens when the assertion consists of words with double 
meanings, or of such words as are not met with in ordinary 

* The right reading in all Mss. is 
t The right reading is supplied by B and 

§ No such argument is found in actual usage. The Tdtparya points 
out that we have an example of this when the Dravida puts forward his 
argument, for the convincing of an Arya, in his own Vernacular, which 
conveys no idea to the latter, who is ignorant of the DraVidian tongue ; and 
for whom the words of that language are only so many letter-sounds. 
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usage, or when the words are uttered too hurriedly and so 
forth ; — this constitutes Unintelligibility* ; since the man makes 
use of unintelligible expressions intentionally, with a view to 
cover the weakness of his reasonings,— this constitutes a 'Ground 
of Defeat*. 

Satra 10 

In a case where, there being no connection between the 
expressions following one another, they are found to afford 
no connected meaning, it is a case of (9) ‘Incoherence*. 

BHASYA 

In a case where, either among several words or several 
sentences, there is no possibility of proper sequence and connec- 
tion, — and hence the whole is found to be disconnected, — since 
there is no meaning obtained from the words or sentences taken 
collectively, it is a case of ‘Incoherence*. E.g. (a) ‘Ten pome 
granates, six cakes’ (where there is no connection between the 
two sentences); (b) ‘Cup — goatskin — flesh- — lump* — deer-skin* — 
of the Virgin — to be drunk- — her father— devoid of character’ t 
Where the words have no connection among themselves. 

End of Section (2) 

Section (3) 

[Sutras 11-13] 

Dealing with the (70), (7 7) and (72) Clinchers — which con- 
sist in the wrong presentment of one’s case . 

Sutra 11 

When the factors of reasoning are stated in the reversed 
order, it is a case of (10) ‘ Inconsequentially*. 

bhAsya 

Among the several Factors of Reasoning, Proposition and the 
rest, there is a definite natural order, in which they are stated, — 
vhich is based upon the nature of what is expressed by each of 
Tern ; and when a statement is made in which this natural order 
reversed, — it becomes a case of that ‘Ground of Defeat*, which 

* C and B and D read . 

t C and D read ^4iT31T^. 
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is culled Tncnnscqurntialit v’ ; which means that what is ex- 
pressed In the several Factors i> not found to form a connected 
w hole. 

Siitra 12 

That which is wanting in any one of the Factors of 
Reasoning is ( 1 ) the ‘Incomplete*. 

hi i Asya 

When the statement is v\ anting in any one of the Factors 
of Reasonin'.; Prop<>>; i urn and the n st - it is a case of the 
(•round of Indeal -ydkd ’Incompleteness’; for in the absence 
ol a complete statement d the re ;sonine, the desired conclusion 
cannot he e* t ah 1 !:-, in d 

Siil r a l j 

That which contains superfluous Probans’ and ‘Ex- 
ample’ is the M2) ‘Redundant’ — 

HI 1 ASYA 

( )m' a lone be iiiLi Millie icn t tor the purpose in view, (when 
more than one IVohuw or F.\ampl(M are | lit forward), one or the 
otiier niin.t he superlluons. I his. however, is to he regarded 
as a ‘( i round of IK teat’ >miv when there is a restriction (placed 
upon the sper.be r , in regard to statiny only what is actuallv 
neecssarx for his proposition). 

End of S ccti(>n (3) 

S E C I J O N ( 4 j 

[Sutras 14-1 5] 

Sutra 14 

Dealing with the Clincher (I 'ft Repetition. 

The re-statement of Words and ideas constitutes ‘Re- 
petition’- except in the case of Reproduction. 

mi ASYA 

Except in the case of Reproduction, (a) ’Repetition’ of Words 
and {b) Repetition of Ideas (constitute ‘"rounds of defeat’) ; 

(a) ‘Sound is eternal, Sound is eternal ;’ here we have ‘repetition 
of words’ ; and (/j) ‘Sound is non-eternal, Intonation is liable to 
destruction ; here we have the ‘ repetition of the Idea ’ (of Sound 
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being not everlasting). In the case of Reproduction’ it is not 
‘Repetition’ (a Ground of Defeat) ; because in that case the re- 
statement serves an additional purpose; when for instance, ‘the 
re-statement of the Proposition on the basis of the Statement 
of the Probans constitutes the Final Conclusion’. (Su. 1-1-39). 

Sutra 1 5 

The actual statement by means of directly expressive 
words of what is already implied — 

BHASVA 

is Repetition * — this term coming in from the preceding Sutra. 

Example [of this second kind of Repetition] — Having as- 
serted that ‘Sound is non-eternal, because it has the character 
of being produced’, if the man goes on to add ‘only that which 
does not have the character of being produced can be eternal’, 
which words are expressive of the idea that is already got by 
implication’ this should be regarded as ‘ Repetition’ ; because 
words are used only for the purpose of conveying a meaning, and 
when this has already been done by implication [the actual using 
of word? to the same effect is superfluous]. 

End oj Section ( 4 ) 

SECTION (5) 

[Sutras 16-19] 

Dealing with the four Clinchers- --(14 ; , (75), (16) and (17) — 
which denote in( ompalil ility with the right method of Answer. 

Sutra 16 

If the First Party fails to re state what has been stated 
(by the Second Party) three times, and duly understood by 
the audience, it is a case of (14) ‘Non-reproduction’. 

mi ASYA 

When the meaning of the sentence has been duly understood 
by the audience, and it has been stated by the Opponent three 
times, — if the First Party fails to re-state it, it is a ‘Ground of 

* The Nyayasucmibandha, the Tatparya and Su. Ms. D. makes 
rjypfwhtT ’ part of the Sutra 15, itself, but this is not in keeping with the 
Bhasva. 
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Defeat’ named ‘Non-reproduction . Because, unless he re-states 
the position of the Opponent, on the basis of what would be put 
forward his arguments against that position ?* 

Sutra 17 

When the statement is not comprehended it is a case of 
(15) ‘Incomprehension . 

BHASYA 

When the statement (of the Opponent) has been understood 
by the Audience, and has been repeated, by the Opponent, three 
times, if the First Party still fails to comprehend it, this is 
the ‘Ground of Defeat’ named ‘ Incomprehension’. Without 
understanding what the Opponent has said, whose refutation 
would be set forth ? 

Sutra 18 

It is (16) ‘Embarassment’ when the Party does not 
know the answer. 

BHASYA 

The ‘answer’ consists in the confutation of the Opponent’s 
viewf ; when the Party does not know this, he is ‘Defeated’. 

Sutra 1 9 

When the Party breaks off the discussion under the 
pretext of business, it is a case of (17) ‘Evasion’. 

BHASYA 

When the Party puts forward the pretext of having to do 
something else, and breaks otf the discussion, saying — ‘I have 
got to do such and such a work, 1 shall resume the discussion 
after having finished that work,’- this is the ‘Ground of Defeat’ 
named ‘Evasion.’ In such a case, since every discussion ends 
with a single ‘Clincher’, the man, by breaking off in the said 
manner, concludes the discussion into which he had entered, 
and thus the discussion taken up after the lapse of some time, 
would be a new discussion. 

End of Section (5) 

* Though the man does not understand it, he does not say so if he 
did, it would he a case of 'Incomprehension*. Nor does he desist from the 
discussion’;— if he did, it would be a case of 'Evasion \-Bodhasiddhi. 

f is the right reading as in C and D. 
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Section (6) 

[Sutras 20-22 ] 

Dealing with the three Clinchers— (18 ) , (19) and (20) — which 
bear upon flaws in the Statements . 

Sutra 20 

If the Party admits the flaw in his own thesis, and then 
urges the same in that of the Opponent, — this is a case of 
(18) "Confessing the Contrary Opinion’. 

BHASYA 

When the Party admits that defect in his thesis which has 
been urged against it by the Opponent — and without trying to 
show that his statement is free from that defect, he simply says — 
‘the same defect is found in your statement also’, — he admits 
the defect in his own thesis, and then tries to apply the same to 
that of the Opponent ; and in doing this he admits the opinion 
of the other party regarding his own thesis, and as such becomes 
subject to the ‘ground of defeat’ called ‘Confessing the Contrary 
Opinion’. 

Sutra 21 

When one Party has rendered himself subject to a 
‘Clincher’, if the other party fails to bring it home to him 
(by directly charging him with it), — the latter himself be- 
comes subject to the Clincher of (19) ‘Overlooking the 
Censurable’ . — 

BHASYA 

What is meant by the man being ‘ Censurable ’ is that he 
becomes open to the contingency of the application of the 
‘Clincher’ being brought home to him ; the ‘overlooking’ of this 
means that he does not directly charge his opponent with the 
words — ‘ You have become subject to a Clincher or Ground of 
Defeat’ ’. 

This ‘Ground of Defeat’ however can be pointed out: only 
by the audience, when directly appealed to with the question — • 
‘Who is defeated ? ’ The man himself, who had rendered him- 
self open to a Clincher, could not very well show his own cloven 
feet (by saying *Dhad rendered myself subject to a Clincher, 
and you failed to urge it against me’). 
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Sutra 22 

When one party urges a ‘Clincher 5 when there is no 
‘Clincher ’ (incurred by the other party), — it is a case of (20) 
‘Censuring the Un-censurable\ 

HI I ASYA 

Tt is only when the man has a wrong conception of the true 
character of the ‘Clincher’ that he can urge — ‘You are defeated’ 
— against the other Party, who in fact, has not rendered him- 
self subject to a ‘Clincher ; ’ and in doing so, since he would be 
censuring one who dot's not deserve to be censured, he should be 
regarded as ‘defeated’.* 

Sutra 23 

Having taken up one standpoint, if the party carries on 
the discussion without restriction, — it is a case of (21) 
‘Inconsistency’. — 

PH ASYA 

Having affirmed a certain character in regard to a thing, 
ii the party carries on further discussion without restriction — 
•'.c., even contrary to the view taken up before — it should be 
regarded as a case of ‘Inconsistency’. K.g. ‘An entity never 
renounces itself,- there can be no distinction in what exists- - 
that which is non-existent can never come into existence, — no 
non-existent thing is ever produced 5 ; having taken up this 
standpoint, the Sanhhya goes on to establish this thesis in the 
following manner ‘All that is manifested must be regarded as 
emanating irom a single origin, because there is a common sub- 
stratum running through all emanations, — and in the cast* of the 
I^ii then Cup and such things it is found that they have the sub- 
stratum of Clay running through them all, and are the cm.ina- 
tmns from a single origin — and all manifested tilings are found 

This is not the Mime as ‘Fmbarassmcnt’, as in this latter the man 
goes not know what to say in answer, while in 'Censuring the Cn-censura - 
hie he savs something, as the answer, which is not an answer at all. It is 
ior this reason that this ‘Clincher’ includes all Futile Rejoinders. The 
difference between this and ‘Fallacious Probans ’ lies in this that the 
‘J a 1 lac ms Probans ' when pointed out, tends to the ‘defeat’ of the propoun* 
del ol the argument, while ‘Censuring the l n-censurable ’ is urged against 
the person who is answering an argument.- Tutpurya . 
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to have Pleasure, Pain, and Delusion running through them all, — 
and from seeing the subsistence of this common substratum in 
these — Pleasure, Pain, and Delusion, — we conclude that the 
whole of this Universe must be the emanation from a 
single origin’.* * * § — When he has said this he is met (by the 
Logician) with the’following question — ‘How is it to be deter- 
mind that a certain thing is the origin , and another the emana- 
tion ?’ — 'Ihus questioned, Sankhya answers — ‘That which itsell 
remains constant while one character of it ceases to exist and 
another comes into existence is the origin ; and the character 
that ceases to exist and comes into existence is the emanation . 1 f 

Now' here we find that the Sankhya has carried on discus- 
sion without any restriction, w ithout regard to the vitwv taken 
up by him before, in fact even contrary to the opinion accepted 

before. For the opinion accepted by him at the outset was 

‘the non-existent can never come into existence — the existent 
cannot cease to exist’ ; and it is a well-known fact that unless 
there is cessation of existence’ of what has been existent , or 
‘coming into existence’ of what lias been non-existent , there can 
be no disappearance or appearance ; e.g. when, the Clay remaining 
constant, its own character, in the shape of the Cup , comes into 
existence, it is said to appear, and when it has ceased to exist, it 
is said to disappear ; all this should not be possible (according 
to the Sankhya standpoint! even in connection with the character 
of the Clay. Having all this urged against himself, if the Sankhya 
comes to admit that what is existent does cease to exist , and what 
is non-existent does come into existence, ----then he becomes 
subject to the Clincher of ‘inconsistency ’ ; while if he does not 
admit the said facts, his thesis fails to be established. s? 

* The right reading is ^ rTTi : H ;T, as found in I). 

t The best reading of this passage is found in the Tdtparya and D — 

C ' . r r 

FFFTrT In the case of the Jar, the Clay is the constant 

factor ; while the varying shapes of the Jar, Cup etc., are the enninotions. 

§ Without the said fact, no distinction is possible between ‘Origin’ 
and ‘Emanation’ ; and without this distinction, the original Proposition of 
the Sahkhva can have no meaning. 
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Sutra 24 

(22) The ‘Fallacious Probans’ also, (are Clinchers) 
as they have been already described. 

BIlASYA 

The ‘Fallacious Probans' also are ‘Grounds of Defeat’- 
Question — “is it on account of the presence of some other 
character that the Fallacious Probans comes to be regarded as 
Clinchers just in the same way as the ‘Instruments of Cogni- 
tion’ come to be regarded as ‘Objects of Cognition ’ ? ” 

In answer to this the Sutra says — as they have been des- 
cribed \ f.c., it is in the character of the ‘Fallacious Probans’ 
itself that they become ‘Grounds of Defeat' (Clinchers) also. 

Thus have the Instruments of Right Cognition and other 
categories been duly mentioned , defined and examined . 

The Science of Reasoning that revealed itself to the Sage 
Aksapada, the chief of exponents, — of that Vatsyayana has pro- 
pounded the Commentary.' 

'I bus ends the Second Daily Lesson of the Fifth Discourse 
in the Bhasya of Vatsyayana. 


FINIS 
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Deduction ( ), 195 

Defect (?>: ). 12,43,409 

Defects in three groups ( ^Tf- 
3TCT3PT), 410 

Defined, well ( ), 17 

Demolition ( TORM: ) 163 

Denial, invalid (afaWirmm), 

198 

Denial, no (m^C^TRO, 123 
Deprecatory description (FF^T,) 

188 

Descriptions, narrative ( J^T- 

W~-T. ), 188 

Desire ( ), 34 

Desire and aversion to cogni- 
sant beings 

366 

Destiny, cause of body forma- 
tion ( STmPTRRm^t ), 397 
Discussion ( FFFFfP?: ) 4, 80 

Discussion, futile six steps (T3- 
4aTPT44r4r4:), 535 

Disputation ( ), 4, S3 

Distinguishing ( DnTPTTR: ), 53 
Dissimilarity 94, 104 

Diversity-all ( ), 433 

Diversity, cognition of ( R5TR- 
9#: ), 109 

Doubt ( STCW ), 3, 52 

Doubt from action ( 

), 332 

Doubt, defined (*T?FmT$rT), 107 
Doubt, possibility of ( 

), m 


Doctrine ( W-^FrT: ), __ 59 

Doctrine, common ( ^RtF5T- 
FT^TR: ), 59 

Doctrine, hypothetical ( 

JTJT:), 59 

Doctrine, peculiar ( HT?FF^- 
Ff^FH: ), 59 

, rs 

Doctrine on implication ( 3TP3T- 
^oirargprT: ), 59 

Dristartha ( ), 30 


Earthier), 38 

Earthly and aqueous substance 
perceived ( 

*3*0, 323 

Effort (SRP5f: ), 34 

Embarrassment ( ), 550 

Entities produced out of nega- 
tions ( ), 417 

Erroneous ( ), 19 

Eternal cause undeniable (*RT- 

FFtRTT%*T9F'nf, 427 

Evanescence non-eternal ( 3TT%- 

RRT), 427 

Evasion ( 3TFTR;: ), 550 

Example ( CCTR: ), 3, 57 

Example, effective reason (UFI- 

514 


Falsity (sr^t), 184 

Fallacious, probans ( ufrT- 

VlRR; ), 554 

Fire ( ^T: ), 38 

Flux, perpetual ( 

344 

Freedom, absolute ( 3T3FH- 

fWfaT: ), 46 
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Fruition ( ), 

.44 

Fruition, impossible (SfRWfrT:), 


445 

Fruit not immediate ( 

<T«TT^ 

444 

Fruition, non-existant 

( 


446 

Fruitlessness of man’s 

actions 

( S^FPJTPTiSir, ) , 


421 

G 


Gestation ( ?3ET: ), 

32 

Gastatory ( ?^T*T ), 

37 

Gold-character non-a 1 

bsent, 

( ), 

233 

God, cause of universe 

( 

TT^WtTT ), 

420 

Ground, present and 

undeni- 

a bl e ( ^TVIFT: ), 515 

H 


Holding, possibility of 

( WTPJII- 


151 


I 

Idea of has been done, and to 
be done ( f)flrlT<+rI 5 *Fit t nTr%: ), 

171 

Idea, both ways of (TThM^WT^IT- 

171 

Illusion, different (fnT^TW^:) 

413 

Illusion under defect ( «*PT- 
^snm^rcfa:), 413 

Illusion, worse, evil ( WfT'TT'TT- 

412 


Illustrative description (’H^FT:), 

188 

Incoherence 547 

Incomplete ( 548 

Incomprehension ( STSTfiWTrT: ), 

105,550 

Incongruity, absence of in- 
colour (WOTT?^*:), 389 

Inconsistancy (^HTW^r^T: ), 552 
Inciting ( ), 43 

Incantation, trustworthiness of 

( ) , 1 9 1 

Inconclusive ( ), 86 

Inconsequentiality ( sWTSrasR?- 
?TT), 547 

Inconstancy, original ( 

Rf*m: ) # 238 

Indecision (3T%^rT^rTT), 86 

Indication ( f<5RT ), 34 

Individuality, specific ( *pt- 
) 249 

Individual ( *JTcT: ), 249 

Inference ( ), 16, 25 

Inference, factors of ( 3TJJHHT- 
), 3 

Inference, no right conception 
(^gJTRTJTW r*m), 163 

Instance, strength of ( 3T7TC5T0TT- 
^T), 69 

In junctions, prescribing ( f%fa- 

TWra^), 188 

Instance, familiar ( ), 65 

Instance, corroborative ( 3TTT- 
5*°T), 61 

Intangibility ( ), 214 

Intellection ( ), 41 

Investigator, trained ( ), 

57 
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]rri Icvancy { tJT'tRHTJO, 545 
Incapacity I I J T -7l4l( T K : ), 404 

J 

Judgment, wavering (RJRT:), 55 
Jalpa ! i, S3 

Jargon, meaningless ( VWl r; m ), 

546 

K 

Kalatita ( qdFSRR: ), So 

Killing, receptacle of effects 

( qdqmqtpgRvj; ) > 260 

Knowledge true ( rTRsIR ;, 467 
Knowledge-, true development 
of ( ?T^=rrdr%f Pg : ), 404 

Know ledge, true guarding of 
( cftq^RqRqpjR ), 500 

L 

Letters, co alcscent ( WdW ), 

240 

Letters, curtailment of (5l<n3E<T:f, 

240 

Letters, diminution of ( ^<JT- 
=ST*T: ), 240 

Letters, increase of 

240 

Letters eternal RnjRt^np), 234 
Letters, modification of ( ^®I- 
fLMmpf: 1, 240 

Letters, suppressive 

240 

Letters, coming of properties 
( 5 Totjj(jji??T?T7I%: ), 240 

Limitating in actual use (^TR- 

fq^qTRqjf: ), 183 


Longing, due to anticipation 

( ?TnTt%4^r-qRftq^T-fp ), 284 

M 

Magnet ( ), 

Misapprehension ( RsrRqf%: ), 

105 

Magnitude, concealment of, 41 
Manas ( JTRJJ JR: ), 41 

Matter, open to doubt ( iRq. 

’MMT: j, 384 

Mind (JR:), 32 

Mind, treating of ( JR:tRTaTT ), 

300 

Mistimed ( TvRRR: ). 86 

Mind contact with sense, im- 
possil >1 e ( JRr5TqRq^rM:; ,3 5 5 
Mind in body ( JRTSJrp^R- 
grrVq ), 357 

Mind in movement ( strspTRR 
*RR: ), 350 

Modification unequal ( Rg5R- 
), 230 

Modification impossible in 
letters (R5BR-qJTT^qqT%:), 231 
Modification larger and smaller 

( ^RJrrfqirq^F-'d: ), 228 

Motion ( JTR: ), 158 

Motion , non-eternal (giJTTR^rq), 

214 

Motive ( IRT3R ), 3,56 

Movement, apprehension of 
feeling ( qRRqPMFRfaiJf ), 

370 

Multiplicity ( ), 106 

N 

Neutralised ( JLRUpqjr: ), 46 
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Nimitta ( ), 425 

Nirnaya ), 76 

Non-apprehension to mind 
( ), 340 


Non-difference (3TFl3t*:), 217 
Non-eternality of non-eternal 
maVjmrsr:), 532 
Non-perception ( ), 

347 

Non-perception due to non- 
manifestation (^^W^IrfirfTS- 
gqr^fsvj: ) # 299 

No perception — no proof of 
non-existence ( 
tg:), 294 

Non-reproduction (Hri^qTT%%:), 

549 

Notion, analogous to notion of 
Diversity (3Rq«ufwTRT:), 342 
Notion, wrong ( ), 12 

Number, absolute Limitation of 
( ), 442 

Nature ( W--g<T*UT: ), 58 

o 

Objects, certain extremely 
powerful 

496 

Objects, cognition of, in dreams 
( ), 490 

Objects, corporeal with shape 

484 

Obstructions ( TP*: ), 163 

Objects, many (f^TSTWTgTRf), 314 
Obstruction, existence of 

Obstruction, non-apprehension 

N. B. 36 


Odour 39 

Olfactory ( SIFT ), 37 

Olfaction, organ of ( STFT ), 326 
Oppression with frailty (^PSRT- 
Hffr: ), 452 

Organ, auditory ( ), 37 

Organ, visual refuted ( 
f*RT«R«PU, 262 

Organ as prepondering ( 

’pnr^T: ), 326 

Overlooking the censurable 
( ufaTaiTRir: ), 557 

Operation (3TRW, ^PRTRr:), 42 
Opinion, Diversity of ( T^itfrr- 
TI%: ), 109 

P 

Pain(^an), 12,34,45 

Pain engrossed in Birth and 
body 451 

Pain, nature of (7 : ^RT^T), 449 
Parity per apprehension ( 3^4- 

525 

Parity per continued question 
( 5RPTRJT: ), 513 

Parity, per character of effect 
( ), 533 

Parity, per counter-instance 
( sr^epTf: ), 511 

Parity, per doubt 516 

Parity, per non-eternality (9T- 
), 531 

Parity, per evidence (4M9 ItH5T4T:), 

524 

Parity per Dissimilarity (W^), 

503 

Parity, per Neutralisation (3T3> 
VmU:), 517 
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Parity, per Non-apprehension 
( ), 526 

Parity, per Non-cternality 

( ), 529 

Parity, per Non-generation 
( aP3?<TT%JTJT: ), 515 

Parity, per Non-probativeness 
( ), 519 

Parity, per presumption ( <>T'4T- 
), 54 

Parity, per Non-dfflerenoe 
( ), 522 

Parity, per simplicity (?TP4* 5! faO, 

504 

Parity per Augmentation 

( ), 503 

Parity per subtraction ( <a9+ r l- 
WT: ), 503 

Paritv per Uncertainty ( C P ,4 (- 
), 503 

Parity per Certainty { 

) , 503 

Parity per Shuffling 

503 

Parity per Probandum (HT^T- 
W: ), 503 

Parity per Convergence ( Sflfi-T- 
), 503 

Parity per Non-convergence 
( STHTfoWT: ), 503 

Parity per Vacillation ( 9 <*><«!- 
5CTJT: ), 503 

Parity per Eternality 

503 

Parents cause of body form 
(TTTmf^t. ^rtrfrf^TWrRgrai.), 

395 

Perception 16,118 


Perception, cause of ( 
Hmrtrt), 141 

Perception, examination of 
( !T*T8PT4I55T ), 139 

Perception in contact with 
Soul and Body ( STPB'HHfff: 
5T9T3T”R), 139 

Perception, indistinct ( 3 T«^tK- 

387 

Perception-inferential cogni- 
tion ( srSHfrigWR?* ), 145 

Perception impossible ( JP^T^TT- 
) ( 170 

Perception, like, per. of fire cir- 
cle ), 

391 

Presumption, invalidity in 
( sT^rrTTtrsrrtnn^rip ), 199 

Perception, same as Inference 

4j 

Perception of space and time 
etc. ( 

c rTT%: ), 140 

Phala(^), 54 

Philosophy ( ), 58 

Pleasure ( 1$®), 34 

Pleasure during intervals 

( 3 T 5 rRT^orf%: ), 457 

Possibility of differentiation 
( ), 432 

Prakaranamsa ( J14>P J lhET: ), 86 

Praman ( ), 16 

Praman, Denial of 
fasrfrlW: ), 125 

Praman, examination of (swr®!- 

am i wmfl grr ), 117 

Praman, preliminary survey of 
(srcrniwng), 16 
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Prameya ( ), 123 

Prapti (combination) (STT%:), 

160 

Prayojan (5RT*R*Oi 65 

Pravritti ( ST!T%: ), 42 

Pretyabhava ( ), 44 

Premises untrue 

163 

Presumption undecisive ( 3T«T- 
), 521 

Presence cognitions of percep- 
tible ( ^Tsrr^rT^P4%7^), 529 

Presumption untrue ( 

JTRTRTH), 197 

Presumption same as Inference 
( ^gm*PTT^T*T*RT: ), 1 96 

Probandum { ?TT^R^T: ) 63 

Probans fallacious (fT^PTT^T:), 

86 

Probans different ( 3rg*TFTT«TT- 
^WT*:), 165 

Probans, statement of ( srgJTT^T- 
), 61 
Probans unknown (RT v:; 7Tf%P<T2:), 

91 

Probandum proved by probans 

), 520 

Production, cause of, perceived 

( , 347 

Production of entities, not 
without cause (^RT*Prr^r),425 

Production no — out of thing 


destroyed ( ^T^TTtT: ), 419 

Proof — presence of ( ), 73 

Proposition ( STfrTSTT ), 70 

Proposition, contradiction of 

( STTasJFcWO. 542 


Purvavat (the inference) ( 

25,26 

Purpose, enunciation of ( ST^T- 

1 

R 

Reaffirmation (^FTO: ), 61 ,69,510 
Reasoning ( ), 61 

Reasoning, defects of, due to 

incapacity ( 3^7T^r%R$*TgnT- 

104 

Reasoning, factors of ( ^^TT^- 

61,125 

Reason, fallacious (S^7T*TTH: ),4 
Reasoning involving self-con- 
tradictions ( «^raTrlT5RT*T: ) t 

418 

Reasoning, uncon ve nt ional 

) , 1 82 

Reasoning, preliminaries of 

( ^r^qr^ir ) , 37 

Reasoning unsound ( ), 

143 

Reason, validity of ( 

), 215 

Restating word ( 

W%: ), 190 

Rebirth ( ), 44, 413 

Rebirth possible, soul being 
eternal ( 

far%:), 414 

Recognition as unvalid reason 
( ), 335 

Recognition, rise of (^^7^1%:), 

° "o 

377 

Recognition of things ( 

sr^wijR^), 334 
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Recollection proceeding from 
contact of mind 
fa?U5T; ), 357 

Recollection unrestricted to 
time ( Wsrj^rR^fT: ), 359 

Recollection not simultaneous 

( ) ( 362 

Recollecting persons retaining 
a body (*Rp.i5tf€Wm9Tr%:), 

358 

Recrudescence, no ( HTfW*7H- 

ITIT%: ), 463 

Redundancy ( ), 548 

Reiteration (STiRPWJfftv*), 187 
Regress infinite, not right 
( : ), 485 

Reiteration with purpose ( yt - 

9PT: ), 189 

Reiteration, same as repetition 

('STf^r7|^Kf?5rR^7: ), 190 

Release possible ( yttT'O: ), 463 
Release, denial of, not right 
(fW*>T3ir?*mfaV:i: ), 461 

Release final ( ^990: ), 46, 454 
Release, final, on contingency 
( 5*9999*49: ), 497 

Remembrance, the quality of 
soul i ), 269 

Rejoinder, futile ( 55W3frf<7: ), 

4, 83, 502 

Rejoinder, Denial of ( 5*f99(4f- 


919^9: ), 512 

Relationship, presence of 
( ?4^4 rT «p.vq : ) t 178 

Renouncing the proposition 
(9t9sjr?F9r*r: ), 543 


Repetition ( 39999^ , ), 

548 


Resemblance ( fW’t ), 163 

Remembrance and its objects 
( ) , 268 
Restriction due to preponder- 
ance 328 

Results occurring to man are 
acts done by others ( ^T^rTT- 
), 372 

Results adduced by elimination 
firmly established ( SHTHtf- 
£rTTTT%: ), 374 

Restatement (ijq<|=9990, 70 

Result, fulfilment of, appearing 
i m m e d i a t e 1 y . 

fqrqrf-^. ) j 444 

Right cognition, means of 

( -91999991999 ), 3 

S 

Siddhanta ( f^r^rT: ) 86 

Savyabhichara ( *45919994: ), 86 
Hainan yatodrista (9T9F99T9£), 

25, 27 

Samanyaehala ), 97 

Scripture ( 9*9: ), 184 

Scripture, medical ( 9*91jJ99- 
mfimn), 191 

Self-contradiction ( *9r?9' : 99(, ), 

440 

Sense-organ (ITFjpTP-J: ), 17 

Sense-organ, efficient and dull 
( ^F?9*9T999Tf99190T ), 478 

Sense -perception ( 9?9549f )> 18 

Sense-organ, apprehension of 
( ), 202 
Sense-organ and its character 
( % F^99n%9*9^ ) , 291 
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Sense-organ one or many 
( ff^RRTUnO, 307 

Sense-organ cutaneous ( R7TR- 
frfai:), 310 

Sense organ, objects of, fivefold 
( 314 
Sense-organs, objects of 
(fR^PTT: ), 

Similarity (?rr^4), 104 

Sense organ as rudimentary 
substance (^fFTgoTR^TI’T^fi^:) 

318 

Sense-perception untenable 

Seshavat Inference ( 

*TR*0, 25, 26 

Shifting the Probans (fRRT*4), 

544 

Shifting the proposition ( 5TR- 
strruJ, 541 

Signification, absurd ( 'iTR^JffPT- 

), 99 

Similarity between things de- 
nied and to be denied ( 5TR- 
V:iTFTT%: ), 

Soul ( 3TPTTT ), 32 

Soul, a variation ( arpfTRRr- 

Soul, distinct from Body ( 3TCR- 
), 257 

Soul, different from mind 
( STPJRT ), 273 

Soul, distinct from sense-organ 
( ^^TRTrfT^EJTR ), 257 

Soul endowed with character of 
cognition (3TR7R:3TRWTRPrT), 

376 

Soul, eternal ( 3TPJTf%r3RT ), 276 


Soul, instrument of cognition 

( 5Jtg: 5TR*ft>RmT%: ), 273 

Soul and substance unlike (s[rTL 
) , 330 

• s3 ' 1 

Soul, something eternal (TTPJT^t- 
5T?r5#9T^), 260 

Sound (^:), 39 

Sound, cessation of, non-per- 
ceptive ( ), 

221 

Sound, audition of, eternal 
( ), 222 
Sound, destruction of non-valid 
( 5I^*TRR’T3[5T: ), 219 

Sound-existence in space 
( ) , 215 

Sound' modification ( ^R^R- 
0TRT: ), 224 

Sound, non-apprehension of 
( ) , 210 
Sound series (RRRrgiiR- 
R5T7: ), 207 

Sound, substraction of, entangi- 
blc (9TR#^TH), 223,225 

Speech 41 

Subject, Enunciation of ( 3tf*T- 
), 1 
Subjects (3TRP-TR), 65 

Substance, diversity of ( 3R- 
), 230 

Substance material ( ^ffTTR ), 38 
Sunyavada ( 3RRR: ), 4 1 7 

Symbols restricted (^R- 
RR ), 434 

T 

Tarka (cogitation) ( ?f=F: ), 73 

Taste ( RT: ), 39 
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Tautalogy ( s*n*RR : ), 184 

Terms synonymous ( 3RR?R ), 

41 

Texts, classification of ( 

WH: ), 188 

Texts as descriptions ( STt^TcT- 
), 188 
Text as injunctions ( T%^?T4- 
4R: ), 188 

Texts as reiterations ( R'-RT- 
3T?:), 188 

Theory ( f*F 3 ;RT. ), 3 

Theory universal ( RRsqgrstfR. 

fanU ), 247 

Theory, all evanescent ( RTT- 
OW# ) 426 

'I he ism ( t^PTRf^I ), 421 


' 1 'lies is ( T^WRT^nTRJIF: ), 80 

1 hi ng ( st»T: ), 52 

Things, all, eternal (3RJR<3^), 
’Ihings, all, diverse ( fR'J’SRR ), 

433 

Ihings having the same anti- 
thesis ( ), 4 1 1 

'things modified unrevcrtable 
( RF5RVR11 ^tpTT% : ) , 251 

Ihings apprehended by sight 
and Touch ( 

■mPJRO, 252 

'Ihings without parts ( f%R 2 R- 
RflU, 442 

Ihings, individual, momentary 
( $rfcrrc>5% Rtlrrp ) , 345 

Ihings produced by perception 

( qRT^rsrrnR^), 415 

1 hings several, making entity 
( rojRTRR*Tfa: ) ; 434 


Things, real entities ( ^^TR- 

%3RT ), 437 

Time, nature of ( ), 

167 

l ime, three points ol ( d4>lV4 ), 

118 

Time unconceivable ( 3>RT- 

), 167 

Touch ( ), 39 

Traditions ( i*R3i ), 197 

Transformation of Qualities 
( qRtrrroJTORHTOT^tfN: ), 348 
Truth demonstrated ( R°R: ), 

41, 76 

Transfiguration, absence of 

( ), 483 

U 

Uncertainty in results ( URR- 

RW: ), ’ 396 

Undesi rabi 1 it y ( wfaSTRrlRR :), 

73 

Un intelligibility ( 'tfRSTRPJ: ), 

546 

Universal Iheory ( ), 

247 

Universal, cause of comprehen- 
sive cognition ( *RTRSRRT- 


TRR&T^TR:), 250 

Unknown ( RT«RR: ), 36 

Upacharachala ( ^PT^R^Sc?: ),97 
Urging ( IRtR ), 43 

V 

Vakchala (Verbal casuistry), 
( WPR35*: ), 97 

Valedictory ( ^TH; ), 188 

Variations (f^R:), 279 
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Vascillation ( nf^>*TgtPTT%:. ), 

89, 518 

Vehicle ( 3TW*T : ), 36 

View ( rl*# ), 88 

Violating the proposition 
( 5tfrT^TSrft ; ), 541 

Viruddha ( ), 86 

Visual ( ), 37 

Vitanda 85 

Y r oid Theory ( ), 435 

w 

Water ( 3TPT: ), 38 

Words (*!«*:), 16,17,29,177,2+1 
Word, the adristartha (3 T££t4:), 

30 

Word-colour ( ^FT ), 242 

Word-configuration of ( 

^f^rT%^RT$T: ), 242 

Word-corn pounding (<RWTO0»242 
Word-contradition ), 

242 

Word-Dristartha ( ), 30 

Word, applied to past and 
future ( ^rmrTRTnrTT: ), 418 


Word external, denied ( 


WT; ), 486 

Words, enlargement of ( 

1%: ), 242 

Words eternal and non-eternal 
), 205 

Word giving ( ! 5I5^*TFT: ), 242 

Word-grouping ( ), 242 

Words, Non-eternality of 
fofcRIT), 201 

Word-number ( ), 242 


Word-possession ( ), 

242 

Word-procreation : ) , 

242 

Word, result of chance (3TT3>- 
), 424 

Words and their potencies 
(^T*T%:), 241 

Word, trustworthiness of 

( 191 
Words universal (^T^f^TcTT), 242 
Words unrestricted ( 

*nrm\) 9 244 

Wrangling ( xkZ'KH ), 4. 85 
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A glance at the map of India would reveal that Magadha, 
modern Bihar and parts of Eastern U. P., is the safest and most 
closely guarded part of Northern India. To the North it is 
bounded by the lofty ranges of the Himalayas and southwards 
it is bordered by the stream of the Ganges. To the West lies 
the plain of the Gangetic valley, which is guarded by the 
gateway of Delhi against all attacks from the North. The desert 
of Rajputana and the ranges of the Himalayas protect this 
natural forterss north and south. Only to the west is the long 
stretch of the fertile plains of the Punjab, which serves as a 
glacis to the main citadel. In the early history of this country 
this glacis was repeatedly overrun by hordes of Asiatic nomads* 
but they could produce no impression on the destinies of the 
people so long as the gate-way i. e., the doab wa$ held by % 
strong jx>wer and even after the capture of Delhi the immen- 
sity of Eastern spaces contended against the Northern invaders* 
We learn from Hiuen-Tsang that the Huna King Mihlrakula was 


1. Pari6i$taparvan <sd. Jacobi, p, 1-2. 

1 
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lured into the interiors of space by the retreating forces of 
Baladitya and the forced marches so isolated him from the base 
of his operations viz. Iiran, that he was soon entrapped and 
defeated by the retreating columns. Likewise the raid of 
Menander on Pataliputra under Demetrius ( cir. 172 B. c. ) and 
the occupation of Magadha by Vanaspara, the Kusana general, 
were temporary and abortive efforts. As for the invasions of 
Cyrus and Alexender the Great, they spent their force in scal- 
ing the glacis and hence could not have the slightest influence 
on the destiny of the people. 

It was to Magadha that the centre of political gravity 
shifted after the Mahfibharata war. We learn from the Adi- 
parvan of the great epic that the Nagas swooped down the 
Punjab on the Madhyadcsa and slew King Pariksita and that the 
wild tribes of the deserts became so assertive as to molest the 
Victorious Arjuna. But Pariksitas* son Janamejaya was a great 
militant ruler who crushed the Naga menace and conquering 
up to Taxila, held court in that famous city. Janmejaya’s succes- 
sors were, however, weaklings and they had to leave Indra- 
prastha for Kausambi, evidently under duress of constant dis- 
turbances and irruptions of the primitive tribes. The fortunes 
of the Kauravas went on declining and by the time of the 
Buddha Koravya, the titular ruler of the realm had little poli- 
tical importance of his own. 1 The pendulum, then, swung to 
KaSi and Kosala, which under the Brahmadattas and Janakas 
respectively were the most important powers in Northern India. 
There was a time when King Manoja of Kasi was able to subdue 
the Kings of Kosala, Anga and Magadha. 2 At another time the 
Kingdom of ASinaka became a dependency of Ka6i. 3 But ulti- 
mately Ka£i passed under the hegemony of Kosala and was 
given away by Prasenajit as Nahan-chunna-mulla to his sister, 
who was married to King Bimbisara of Magadha. Thus KaSi 
definitely came under the supremacy of Magadha and lost all 
dreams of her rise. 


1. Majjhima-Nikaya, II, 214. 

2. Cf, Sonananda Jfitaka. 

3. Cf. Assaka Jataku. 
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In the 6th century b. c. India presented a Kaleidoscopic 
pattern of changing dynasties and shifting states. Continuous 
bloc-making and log-rolling and fleeting alliances and dissen- 
sions coupled with tremendous efforts of every state to win for 
herself the imperial position reddened the politics of Northern 
India with blood. The traditional duel of the Kurus and the 
Panchalas continued and the Mahabharata tells us that the divi- 
sion of the Panchala kingdom into Northern Panchala and 
Southern one was effected in fulfilment of a treaty between the 
kings of Panchala and Kuru-land, after the former had been 
worsted by the latter. The Saurastras were ruled over by Rudra- 
yana, a contemporary of King Bimbisara of Magadha who was 
killed by his wicked son Sikhandin exactly as his famous con- 
temporary was starved to death by Ajatasatru. Rudrayana’s 
minister Bhiru carved out an independent principality for him- 
self with Bhirukaccha as its capital. 1 Coming to the east we 
almost step into the crucible of power-politics. Besides warring 
republics e. g. the Sakyas and the Koliyas who used \n quarrel 
on the water of the river Rohini 2 and the Malian and the 
Lichcchavis whose conflicts 3 were only quelled by the menace 
of Ajatasatru, there were four big monarchies ruled by illustrious 
personages — Magadha by Bimbisara and his son Ajatasatru, 
Kosala by Prasenajit and Vidudarbha, Kausambi by Udayana and 
Ujjain by Pradyota* — who were always at daggers drawn among 
themselves. 

Bimbisara was the immediate successor of his father 
Bhattiya, while according to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar his title 
Sreniya signified that he was a general, who accomplished a 
coup d’etat atGirivraja which was formerly under the Vajjians 
of VeSali. 4 Pie contracted marital alliance with the Lichcchavis 
and Kosalans and entered into friendship with king Pukkusati of 
Taxila evidently for commercial facilities, as Taxila was a big 
emporium of trade. Thus securing his rear he attacked and 
exterminated king Brahmadatta of Anga. His son humbled 

1. Divyavadana ed. Powell, p. 576. 

2. Cf. Preface to the Kunala Jataka. 

3. Cf. Bhaddasala Jataka. 

4. D. R. Bhandarkar : Carmichael lectures 1918, p. 72. 
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Prasenajit of Kosala, took Ka£i back from him and annexed the 
Lichcchavi realm. 

Likewise Prasenajit was the liege-lord of five kings vix. 
his brother who was the viceroy of Kasi, Payasi of Setavya, the 
ruler of the Kalamas of Kcsaputta and the President of the 
^akyas, besides himself. 1 Prasenajit’s son Vidudarbha perpe- 
trated a massacre of the Sakyas. 

Udayana of Kausambi was no less ambitious and enterprising 
in his aggressive schemes. The Kathasaritsagara contains a long 
account of his Digvi java and the Priyadarsika of Harsa speaks 
of his victory over the Lord of Kalinga and the restoration of 
his father-in-law Drdhavarman to the throne of Anga, which 
was captured bv Bimbisara. 

Pradyota of Avanti was equally powerful. In the Puranas 
he is described as one who has subjugated his subordinates 
(Pranatasamantah) and the Anguttaranikfiya states that Bimbisara 
fortified Magadha in apprehension of an attack of his terri- 
tories by Pradyota. He also waged war with Pukkusati of laxila 
and was only saved from disaster by the outbreak of hostilities 
between Pukkusati and the Pandavas. 2 

Out of these conflicts tor supremacy Magadha emerged 
triumphant. Sisunaga captured Avanti and tlie Nandas conquered 
the whole regions east of tlie Jumna. They overran Kalinga also 
and the fame of their fabulous wealth was echoed in Dravidian 
lands of the South. Thus at the time of Chandra guv ta Maurya 
Magadha possessed the military strength of 20,000 cavalry and 
200,000 infantry besides 2,000 four-horsed chariots and 3000 ele- 
phants. 

All these developments were motivated by economic forces. 
From Buddhist literature we learn of the great expansion of 
trade and industry. The Baveru jataka speaks of India's mari- 
time intercourse with Babylonia and tlie Balahassa Jataka refers 
to trade with 1 amraparni (Ceylon). The supparaka Jataka relates 
the voyage of a merchant-ship carrying 600 passengers for four 
months across the six seas. The Sankha Jataka offers an account 

1. H. C. Raychoudhury : Political History of Ancient lndi. t p. 132. 

2. Lahore: Essay of Gunadhya and the Brihatkatha (Eng. trans.), 
p. 176* 
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of a ship-wreck of a merchantship on its way to Suvarnabhumi. 
The Mahanidessa speaks of India’s maritime commerce with 
Yona and Paramayona in the West and Kalamukh (Arakan Coast) 
Suvarnabhumi (Lower Burma) Vesunga (Ptolemy s Chryse Chora) 
Verapath (?) Takkola, Tamli vTamralinga in Malaya Peninsula 
according to Sylvain Levi) Tambapanni and Java. 1 The Apadana 
expressly mentions the visits of merchants from Malaya and 
the distant land of China. About the evidence contained in the 
epics Dr. Raychoudhury 2 says : * The epic traveller crosses 

the Himalayas and finds stretching before him the ocean of sands, 
Balukarnava, apparently the deserts of Gobi, and in that 
neighbourhood the lofty central plateau of Asia and beyond it, 
the Airavata Varsa or the borders of the Arctic ocean Uttarah 
Pay as am nidhi ’ of the Kiskindha Kanda. Aristoxenus and Euse- 
bius refer to the presence in Athens, as early as the 4th cent. 
B.c., of Indians who discussed philosophy with Socrates. 3 

This great contact with outer people immeasurably expanded 
the volume of trade. As Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids writes : Silks, 
Muslins, the finer sorts of cloth and cutlery and armour, 
brocades, embroideries and drugs and perfumes, ivory and ivory 
work, jewellery and gold— these were the main articles in 
which the merchants dwelt.” 4 “The Caravans,’ he goes on, 
“long lines of. small two-wheelcd carts, each drawn by two 

bullocks were a distinctive feature of the times There were 

no made roads and no bridges There were taxes and octroi 

duties at every different station entered The cost of such 

carriage must have been great, so great that only the more 
costly goods could bear it.” 5 Thus the learned doctor himself 
suggests that the mounting trade volume and the increasing 
business enterprise were seriously handicapped by the absence 
of a stabilized central government. 

1. Sylvain Levi : Ptolemic, le Niddesa et la Brihatkatha Etude* 
Asiatiques (1925). 

2. Proceedings of the 3rd Indian History Congress (Calcutta) p. 507. 

3. Raychoudhury : Political History of Ancient India, p. 246 (Foot- 
note quoting Rawlinson.) 

4. Rhys Davids : Buddhist India, p. 100. 

5. Ibid : p. 98. 
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Not only was the foreign trade undergoing a boundless 
expansion but internal commerce and economic organization 
were also striding forward so as to outpace the older occupa- 
tional distinctions and the prevalent social texture. In cities 
there were guilds of traders, almost autonomous in their affairs, 
formulating their own laws and customs in a spirit of democratic 
concord. So important did they become in the estimation of 
the people and the kings that Ajatasatru asked the Buddha : 

What in the world is the good of your renunciation, of 
joining an order like yours ? Other people (he gives the list of 
25 occupations) by following ordinary crafts, get something out 
of them. 'Ihey can make themselves comfortable in this world 
and keep their families in comfort, can you sir ! declare 
to me any such immediate fruits, visible in this world, of 
the life of a recluse/’ 1 

The mighty revolution that these economic changes had 
accomplished in the caste conceptions of the Hindus is thus 
described by Dr. Hermann Oldcnberg : “in the Buddhist period 
the advance of civilization dissolved the old union. Big towns 
now formed the centre of life. In the towns or before the gates 
of towns lay the great, perhaps the greatest, part of the scenes 
of the transactions that the Buddhist texts relate. In these 
cities there had grown up a rich and highly prosperous merchant 

class They were the residence of a highly progressive 

artisan class ramifying into many branches and the force of 
circumstances had driven masses of persons of Aryan descent 
into the arts and crafts, which at one time were, as a rule, the 

occupation of the Sudras Guilds and corporations of 

merchants and artisans stepped into the foreground as ade- 
quately representing the actual situation and its living interests, 
pushing into the background such concepts as those of VaiSya 
or Sudra. 2 

It were these economic forces which gave rise to the 
greatest movement for freedom and equality viz. Buddhism thus 

1. Dighanikaya I, 51st Sutta. Rhy. David’s translation. 

2. Oldenberg ; On the History of the Caste System, translated by 
H. C. Chakladar in Indian Antiquary (1920), pages 205-224. 
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proving the Maxian thesis of the economic determination 
of history* 

* Now we come to the consideration of another aspect of the 
problem viz. the Aryanization of India and the broadening of 
cultural outlook. In the Post Mahabharata Period the culture of 
the Hindus was so much overwhelmed by exotic and primitive 
influences that in response it contracted itself narrower and 
narrower. In the Karnaparvan we have an interesting scene of 
the quarrel between Karna and Madra, when both of them in- 
criminate each other and go to the extent of abusing their 
respective countries and customs. Karna trenehently criticizes 
the morals of the Vahikas — the people of the riparine tracts 
of the Punjab — and points to their looseness of manners and 
muddle of castes. Ultimately he winds up with the remark : 

Madra also takes cudgels against the people of Bengal over, 
whom Karna ruled. 

angprmr vfkwm: i * 

wtg II 

Baudhayana also prescribes a penance for those who chance 
to visit the eastern lands that are inhabited by the Vratyas. 
The ' Ayarangasutta of the Jains describes the inhabitants of 
Radha country as rude and generally hostile to the ascetics. 
When the ascetics appeared near their villages, they used to 
set dogs uj on them, uttering the syllables “chu chu .” 2 But 
this narrowness was vanishing as the Indians were coming into 
contact with larger and larger sections of people both inside and 
outside their country. Great rsies followed by their disciples 
were disseminating the culture of the Aryas in distant lands. 
The Sutta-Nipata informs us of a sage Bavarin, the Guru of 
King Prasenajit of Kosala who had his hermitage on the Goda- 
vari in the Assaka terretory in Daksinapatha. The colonizing" 
spirit of the Aryans is evidenced by the Pandu people, who 

1. Mahabharata : Karnaparvan, 45 etc. 

2. B. C. Law • India as described in early Jain and Buddhist texts, 
p. 117. 
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first inhabited the regions round about Mathura, but proceeded 
downwards till they reached the extreme of the Deccan and 
gave their name viz. Pandya to the territory as also the name 
of their famous town to the one established by them in Deccan 
viz. Madura. The story of the migrations of this enterprising 
Aryan tribe does not end here. We have to note that there is 
a 3rd Matura in Ceylon and also a 4th Madura in the eastern 
Archipelago. 1 The Tamils make Agastya, the founder of their 
race and literature and call him by way of eminence ‘Tamira- 
muni.” 2 The effect of this Aryanization on increasing social 
contact was felt in the wonderful mobility of occupations that 
characterized that period. The Brahmanas were not an exclusive 
category or a rigid class. They recruited themselves from all 
people and adopted their avocations and callings. The Dasa 
Brahmana Jataka classifies Brahmanas into ten categories — 
physicians, (Tikichcchasama) servants, (Paricharakasama) tax 
collectors, (Niggahakasama), diggers of the soil, (Khanughatasama) 
tradesmen, (Vanijakasama), butchers (Goghatakah), hunters (Lud- 
dhahakasama), bathers or the Yajnikas (Malmajjanasama\ The 
Mahasutasomajataka mentions a rich Brahmana who carried 
on trade between the east-end and west-end of India in 
500 wagons and the Phandana Jataka narrates the story of a 
Brahmana who became a Carpenter. Not only was this mobility 
manifest among the castes alone, but it also assumed importance 
among the Indian freemen and slaves. 3 At length there re- 
mained no cut and dry distinction between freemen and slaves 
and the Greek Megasthenes was spell-bound to witness the ab- 
sence of slavery in India. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar explains this liberty from castes by 
supposing that Brahmanical culture did not penetrate and in- 
fluence the eastern regions up to the advent of the Sungas. In 
his latest book he says : “Real Brahmanism did not penetrate 
east India before the rise of the Sungas. The stubbornest 
opposition to the spread of Brahmanism in this part of India 

1. D. R. Bhandarkir : Carmichael Lectures (1918), p. 12. 

2. Ibid, p. 12. 

3. Cf. the Majjhimanikaya : 

W-$\ CricT cCT^ft § fqfT apaft 

.8 
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was offered by the Vrsalas, who had a civilization of their 
own, exhibited in the religious domain, principally, by the 
3ramana sects who had many tenets in common which were 
anti-Brahmanical.” 1 But this is not the whole truth. King 
Bimbisara gave over Ahga as an appanage to the Brahmanas and 
Prasenajit of Kosala was quite friendly towards them. Brahmani- 
cal sacrifices were frequent in these parts of the country. 
“The performance of great sacrifices by the Vedic ascetics in 
the three regions of Gayakhetta was a notable annual function 
eagerly awaited by all the inhabitants of Anga and Magadha.” 2 
The real fact has been grasped by Fick who says : “the world 
of India was one in which the ancient priestly class had lost 
its authority/’ 3 Even a barber like Upali could become the 
greatest custodian of Buddhist Discipline (Vinaya). 

Now a word about philosophy and religion. In the post-- 
Mahabharata period, there was a reaction against the dry 
ritualism and antiquated privileges of the Brahmanas. The 
trend.was towards a fresh searching of the standard of human 
values and for this purpose the thinkers of this period 
appealed to the world of spirit as expressing itself through 
the agencies of cognition. So in the Upanisads we not only 
discover a transcendental universalism but also a strong sense 
of interrogation and stock-taking. “ The creative genius of 
the older Upanisad period was followed by a new spirit of 
free thinking and sophism under the influence of which the 
intuitional philosophy of the Upanisad became sectarian 
in the hands of the Brahmana wanderers, a chaotic state of 
conflicting ideas and the sentiments when philosophy failed 
to provide a correct and comprehensive view of the uuiverse 
and a sound and rational theory of life, acting as an 
unfailing guide to human conduct and affording a general 
standard for the determination of ethical values.” 4 Hence 

1. D. R. Bhandarkar : Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture, p. 53. 

2. B. M. Barna : Gaya and Buddha Gaya, p. 110. 

3. Social organization in Buddha’s time etc. (Eng. trans. by S. K. 
Mitra). 

4. B. M. Barua : Ajivikas (Journal of the Department of Letters, 
Calcutta, 1920, Vol. II, Pp. 1-80. 
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we find a varied and brillian't galaxy of great thinkers and 
teachers, who are mentioned in the Sammannaphalasutta of 
the Dighanikaya. Purana Kassapa was a transcendentalist who 
claimed that the soul could not be affected by the moral or 
immoral action of man. Pakudha Kacchayana was an eternalist 
maintaining that both soul and the world are unchanging 
realities. Ajitkesakambali was an avowed atheist denying as 
he did the possibility of continuance of personal existence 
after death, Sanjaya Bclatthiputta was a great sceptic and 
Nigantha Nathaputta ( Mahavlra ) was a great moralist who 
stressed the four-fold path of self restraint. Lastly, there was 
Mankkhali Gosala, the founder of the Ajivika sect who was a 
scientific naturalist and like Darwin propounded the theory of 
the biological revolution of life. (Pautta Parinamavada). Then 
there was the great Buddha w r ho proclaimed collective good as 
determined by practical conduct as the surest guide of human 
action. Like a great rationalist, which he really was, Buddha 
emphasised vigilance and close circumspection as the surest 
remedy of the miseries of the world. 1 As Dr. B. M. Barua 
says : “historically viewed the rise of early Buddhism means 
the final evolution of the way of Samma and the final fulfilment of 
the ideal of Maj ilia. It is indeed by Majjha, or determination 
of the central point, the farthest logical reach that the centuries 
of thought evolution, religious evolution, cultural evolution and 
moral evolution in India were sought to be directed. ” 2 This 
sense of synthesis and syncretism did not only confine itself 
to religious or moral domain but also reflected itself in the 
political w r ish of a centralized state. We cannot do better than 
quote Dr. B. M. Barua once more : “The tendency of amalgama- 
tion was very pronounced in the very spirit of the time. The 
different records of the Brahmanas, the Jains and Buddhists 
concur in pointing to a time when the rival religious sects had 
to make a compromise among them by accepting the deities of 
one another, especially to an epoch when the emperor was 

1. Cf. His last words as recorded in the Mahaparinibhana suttanta. 

i qr i qqqwrr *rq^rm a^qjTT^q r 

2. B. M. Barua : Early Buddhism in Cultural Heritage of India, 
Vol. I, p. 251. 
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worshipped as a god. Such changes in Indian religion were 
coeval with the foundation of an empire and consequent on 
the growth of the idea of personality in religion and state.” 1 
To come to the truth we find that a world religion, such as 
Buddhism sought to become urgently required the auspices of a 
powerful universal soverign. Without the protection and 
patronage of great kings no religion can aspire to become 
dominant in the world. Hence we find that the Buddhists were 
ardently waiting for the advent of a great soverign who should 
harness the full force of the state for the dissimination of the 
gospel oi peace and freedom. Thus in Lakklanasuttanata, ASoka 
was anticipated long before he appeared in the world : 

*rar firfcmrfa \ ^ 

STFR srfVrfefsHT I 

Along with the development of rational spirit and cosmo- 
politan mood we find a growing civic sense and political morality. 
Amidst the small villages centering round the rice-fields of 
Eastern Himalayan Tarai and inhabited by rustic and un- 
sophisticated yet free-minded and independent people were 
developed the firstlings of Indian democracy and republicanism. 
’I he property of land-plots vested collectively in the whole of 
the villagers. None of them was individually authorized to 
alienate or mortgage the plot culivated by him. Periodically 
the villagers met under the spacious branches of some tree, were 
presided over by the headman and discussed their affairs, both 
judicial and administrative. r lheir only relation with the 
central government comprised of the payment of a share from 
their produce and there was nothing like Corvee or forced 
labour. 4 On the contrary the villagers are described as uniting 
of their own accord to build mote-halls, rest-houses and reservoirs, 
to mend the roads between their own and adjacent villages and 
even to lay out parks. And it is interesting to find that women 
are proud to bear a part in such works of public utility.” 3 

Likewise the standard of civic morality in cities was fairly 
high. Every city was divided into streets abutted upon by rows 

1. B. M. Barua : Ajivikas, op. cit. 

2. D. R. Bhandarkar : Asoka, p. 233. 

3. Rhys Davids : Buddhist India, p. 49. 
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of houses and peopled by artisans and shop-keepers, who were 
not unoften localized in particular streets. Every city was pro- 
vided with a seven storeyed house (Sattabhiimaka-Pasada) like 
the one standing at Pulastipura in Ceylon, a public gambling-hall 
and a hot-air-bath. Some of the cities were surrounded by 
walls — Vesali being encircled by a triple w r all each wall standing 
at a distance of a league from the next and was provided with 
three gates and watch towers. 1 These cities had their own 
governing bodies (Paura Janapada) which exercised great func- 
tions even in imperial times. We learn from the •MahavamSa 
that the citizens of Pataliputra deposed King Nagadasa, thinking 
that it is a parricides’ family and anointed for the benefit of 
all, the respected minister Sisunaga.’ 2 Ihcse citizens wcic 
also instrumental in the overthrow of the Nandas. 3 Even in 
the hey-day of iVlaurya empire the Paura asserted its right to 
revolt against the tyranny of the government. 4 

At Kapilavastu, there was a mote-hall, where the delegates 
of the people met under the President, presided over by the 
speaker (Vinayadhara) and called to the seats by the whips 
(Ganapuraka) — arranged for them by the Asanasansthapaka), dis- 
cussed matters, voted by casting chips of wood in a vase, which 
were collected by the Slakagrahapaka, and passed their measures 
(ftatti) by majority vote. At Vesali the 7707 members of the 
Assembly consecrated by the waters of the famous Puskarani 
met and decided their affairs in a spirit of affection and amity. 
Their judicial system, with its uniformity and guarantees of 
justice is even today a model for the modern states. 

1. Cf. Ekapanna Jataka. 

2. Mahavamsa : Hindi translation by Anand Katualyayana, p. 15. 

3. Cf. Mudraraksasi Act. 

4. Cf. Divyavadana, p. 371. 

3R *T?T 5RTR13T dR RR I d?T RUT 
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Besides their civic sense and philosophic talents, the people 
in those days did not lack in aesthetic attainments and artistic 
taste. The Lichcchavis were a people of brilliant complexion 
and were luxurious and at the same time most warlike and strong 
in their national unity. According to their national custom* 
the most handsome girl was reserved for the pleasure of the 
people. Courtezans were highly respected for their culture and 
artistic accomplishments and some of them were millionaires. 
King Bimbisara had prince Abhaya by Amrapali and the Buddha 
did not scruple in taking his meal at her house. The 
Greek writers inform us that the Kathains, who offered a 
desperate resistance to Alexander near Amritsara and whose 
philosophic contributions still survive in the Kathopanisad and 
the Kathaka Samhitu of the Yajurveda, chose the most handsome 
man as their King. Children who were two months old were 
examined by state physicians and if they did not conform to 
the prescribed standard of beauty and physique, were instantly 
disposed of. 1 This is the high-water mark of collectivism 
which can be ever thought of. Among the Vrsnis good-looks and 
fine eloquence were highly prized. Once when Krsna being 
defeated in an election lor presidentship of the Leage sought 
the advice of Narada, the latter rebuked him for his lack of 
eloquence. 

One more interesting thing remains to be noted — viz. the 
development of military strategy and the revolutionizing of 
war fare. In his war with Ajatasatru, Prasenajit showed the 
marvels of the strategy oi retreat, whereas Magadha developed 
the art of fortifications and siege. In the Vajjian War the use 
of Mahasila Kantaka and Rathasnusala was made with great 
profit. Rathmusala, according to the Uvasagadasao was a chariot 
to which a mace was attached and which running about affected 
a great destruction of men. Similarly the cart-strategy employed 
by the Kuthiam. against Alexander proved very successful though 
the battle was ‘o: t in the end. 

An indication of the maturity of mass-mind and the general 
ripeness and strength of contemporary culture is afforded by the 

1. MacCrindle : Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, p. 279. 
Diodorus speaks it about the people rukd over by Sopeithes. 
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readiness with which kings and people were coming closer and 
closer to each other. If the leaders of public opinion like 
Buddha etc. were dreaming of a Chakravarti Dharmika Dharma- 
raja, the kings also were solicitous towards them. King Bimbi- 
sara saw the Buddha repeatedly and endowed his order with 
the famous deer-park. He also visited the Mahavira when the 
latter was staying in the courtyard of the temple Gana£ila near 
Rajgrha. King Prasenajit used to put before the Buddha even 
his administrative difficulties e. g. the curbing of the robbers 
led by Angulimala. Ajatasatru struck with remorse after killing 
his father sought consolation at the feet of the Buddha saying : 

qfacBS 4\t *1*4 4 ^4 l 

He even consulted him as to the means of conquering the 
Lichcchavis and the Buddha laying stress on the unity and 
concord of their republic implicity remarked that dissension 
should be sown amongst them. It was in pursuance of this 
advice that Vasakara was sent to destroy the unity of the Vaj- 
jians* Even Nanda, the Usurper and notorious for his avarice, 
patronized the Brahmanas in order to win their support and 
root out their disgust for his mean origin : 2 Nanda also con- 
structed an aquaduct in Kalinga before the excavation of the 
Sudarsana lake by Chandragupta and he is also known to be a 
patron of the Ajivikas. 

Similarly great captains of industry and magnates of 
finance were trying to ingratiate themselves with these leaders 
with a view to placate their disgust for their exploitation. Thus 
Anatha Pindaka of Sarathi was a devotee of the Buddha whereas 
Maukkhali Gosala passed his life under the roof of Halahala, 
the potter. 

To recapitulate, we notice a fermentation of political 
thought and diplomatic practice, adumbrated by Vassakara in 
Magadha, Digha Charayana in Kosala, Yaugandharayana at 

1. Manjusrimulakalpa, Jayaswal’s edition, p. 5. 

2. Manjusrimulakalpa ibid, p. 31. 
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Kausambi and Cetaka and Suddhodhana in Ve£ali and Kapilavastu 
$nd ultimately matured in Kautiliyan polity. Economic possi- 
bilities were contradicted by the character of political institu- 
tions and needed a strong unitary government. Religious and 
philosophical thought also drove towards the same objective. 
Growing contact with foreigners necessitated a central state 
organization. Political thinkers described the lands between 
the Himalayas and the Southern seas as naturally destined to be 
the territory of one state. 1 Last but not the least in im- 
portance were the Persian and Greek invasions, which exposed 
the weakness of isolated small states and stressed the need of a 
centralized imperial power. As Dr. Ray Choudhury writes : 
“Alexander’s invasion helped the cause of Indian unity by de- 
stroying the power of the petty states of North-Western India 
just as the Danish invasion contributed to the union of England 
under Wessex by destroying the independence of Northumbria 
and Mercia.” 2 

In his Presidential address, delivered to the Ancient History 
section of the Indian History Congress (Calcutta) Prof. 
K. A. Nilakantha Sastri observed : “At its best the Indian 
imperial organization was a sort of sheath encasing the pre- 
existing political institutions of the original kingdoms, that had 
been drawn into the empire.” (Proceedings P. 265). This state- 
ment does not at aM apply to the Maurya empire for it was not 
a jumble of dependent state but a vast bureaucratic organization 
centering round the king. Kautilya distinctly goes against the 
creation of feudal dependencies; of course, he has to recommend a 
conciliatory attitude towards a newly conquered state in respect 
of the reinstatement of its defeated king. But this is a sober 
policy. Even in the 20th century the British government 
tolerates in India the existence of a number of old-fashioned 
monarchies. In the king’s lands direct government officials 
carried on the administration. From Asoka’s inscriptions we 
know that Taxila in the North, TJjjain in C. P., Suvarnagiri in the 
South, Tosali in Kalinga and Pataliputra in the east were the 

1. Cf. Kautilya : Arthasastra ed. Shamshastri, p. 340. 

2. Ray Choudbury : Political History etc., p. 213. 
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capitals of Imperial provinces ruled over by the king or the 
princes of the royal blood (Ariyaputta) appointed as viceroy. 
The location of these capitals shows that almost the whole of 
India was under the direct administration of the authority 
radiating from the Emperor at Pataliputta. If there were some 
semi-independent peoples like the Andhras, Pitinikas, Rathikas, 
Bhojas etc. they were analogous to the native states in British 
India. But that does not mean that the Maurya empire “was a 
disjointed mass of self-contained states.” 

To conclude we may remark that the Maurya empire was 
not a creation of one brain or the conquest of one arm. It was 
a gradual evolution shaped by silent economic forces and backed 
by centuries of intellectual and religions endeavour. It was 
not even an imperial system, if the- word is taken to imply 
some exportation. It may rather be called a national state 
which remained latent but was soon given shape by the stimulus 
of circumstances. 

I he Maurya state did not exploit any interest or violate 
the right of any other state ; it simply protected the interests 
and preserved the rights of a people culturally united together 
and geographically destined as one single group. It is significant 
that no Asvamedha or Rajasuya was performed to inaugurate this 
empire, for it was not the aiten pt of any one man who could 
display the magnificancc of his arms or j row ess of his will, 
but, on the contrary was a national state shaped or realized by 
the growing national consciousness of the Indian people. Even 
today the Maurya empire remains in history as the greatest 
expression of the political ethos of the Hindu race— the greatest 
tribute to their state-building capacity and the most striking 
testimony of their governmental efficiency. 
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THE STORY OF KING BHOJA AND GANGA TELl IN 
SANSKRIT AND ITS RELATION TO A PROVERB 
CURRENT IN THE MARATHI LANGUAGE 

By P. K. Code 

In the Dictionary of Marathi Proverbs called the Malta - 
rdstra V aksampraddya (by Y. R. Date and C. G. Karve, Vob I, 
Poona, 1942 ) page 249 I find the following explanation of a 
current Marathi proverb “ 3:fT TRU W3 3>ST *Tm which I 

have heard since my childhood : — 

“ ( *i*Tr ) ~tm- 

mz sftsrcrsn n 333 ?r^fr ( 3 ?rrfH ). 

w-h *fWt snt. gsira 

3 W 3 T 3 33 fqrTr 3*531 tefi sttc. ^TtsrcrilT 
^r ?r TTTf^i^r Rosq ?3T 3T3T3 3r?ff. 

3. “ 33 §5? 331:331 rrrNt m&itft ” 

The prowess and liberality of King Bhoja ol Dhara (c. a. d. 1050) 
not to say his learning and patronage to learning, have become 
proverbial* throughout India. 


1. Sec Subhasitaratnabhandiigdra, N. S. Press, Bombay, 1911, pages 
121-122 — verses 74 to l >8 pay admirable tribute to Bhoja \s different qualities 
of bead and heart but above all to his liberality and patronage to learning. 
I note here some of these verses : — 

— “ 313 t3t3fTf&FI?3T3T 33T3T3fV33 353 1 

f3U3% it vs<i n ” 

“ 3133 SuVftSRrSRq 5333 I 

5I^lt rim 3113333%: II II ” 

— “ 31§T 3Rt 33T3RT 35KSJ-3T 3R3cfl I 

3fts3T 3RS3T: 3^f *i)3RrSr 33 II II ” 

33331 faj3 3Pr^ra^3m fasn33snt3T3 1 
3T3RT 3R 33 3J33^3 3T 3?§ T% 3I33T 
HTciRTsfa 3 3RT 5 ; d RKUT33T33T ll \\ II ” 

Some of these verses are found in the Bhoj aprobatidha oj Ballulasma. 

P. 0.-X-3-4-ii 1 
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In the Marathi proverb quoted above the contrast is between 
King Bhoja and Gangu (Gahga) Tell. I am not aware on what 
authority the Editors of the Mahdrdstra V dksampraddya have 
given their explanation of the proverb. According to this expla- 
nation of the proverb is identified with and 

is equated with Though it is a historical fact 

that (a. i). 973 - 997 ) killed king JpST 1 (Vakpatiraja II) of 

the Paramara dynasty it is difficult to accept the above equations 
of W ?tesr with fftrIcT and W*r with r lhe history of 

the origin and development of the present proverb must be 
proved on documentary evidence from sources later than c. A. D. 
1050, the date of '^THFCGTr mentioned in the proverb. It appears 
that this proverb had its origin in some story of ^Fiff W3? and the 
oilman of the name «fair In the Govt. MSS Library at the 

Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, Poona, there is a MS of with 

a commentary called {No. 370 of 1880-81). At the 

end of this MS there are two extra folios containing a Sanskrit 
version of the story of <TF 3 Tr and 2 TTf , which appears to 
me to be the basis of the proverb TJ5\\ 3PTT%Q : !^T. 5, 

1 he text of the story as recorded on these folios reads as follows:- 

“ 11 *ri*n k^RH ?T 4 rr% ^irq f^rofr srTrfgPT^ 

*trt trrt sjrtrt afcgsr vj^ Pmm 

gr?i wr *523 4^45: 413 sre^rr 3 Trei§ 331 R’tf'Rr- 

?ri^fr sT'ar: 'TR^rfjT ?r Rircrfi irrs 

33 ft;: ^fctRr R^RRrm fRRr rr 4R *ft fre^fei R 

301 5% 53^13 3013^ 41*43; 4134 

1. The verse about ^ quoted in has been re- 
corded in the (P- 123) as follows : — 

“ v5-VlfT4R4fcf ^U^'i I 

3 ’iif ftTT^r || 11 ” 

Munja’s overthrow and execution by the Calukya ruler Tailapa II 
is mentioned by Merutunga (13th Century) and corroborated by epigraphic 
evidence (Vide p.(>L of History of Paramara Dynasty by D. C. Ganguly, 
Dacca, 1033). Tailapa II died shortly before 998 a.d. and the execution of 
Munja took place between a.d. 993 and 998. I have not verified the epithet 
as applied to Tailapa II in the 
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grffeRi ftrfeq ^if 5 ^ 

qf^: farnmur ^nrr "jsiTUUTn tuIrt: ^rnPCT^R sr%*ftar- 
^rifV^TT unrui^R^ 3rrrftxT: Turfi*taT«i% gg: uwsri smiito qffrsr- 
q;T3Uur$T qfearsfqr 

aftwT: TjRrcnuT f%Tje qft^TRr * T gHi qfqr u^urr usr 

fairtT: tttt qfegTUTUTfTfTT us fgqrgT qfrerg g-g tpsrfsr 

gS^oflTUqT^ f 5 ^ ^51 <§¥UU% %«? fs-TORT TUTUT q?*H 

«TRHTJTI?T ffo% ^fcT UT Um fiqgrfui q>r<n*qSFT f 
frfe =5 srg: gfestrug^ ^qr aufifa ug fiufife st?t =552^3 q>ut 
g Oral! ? ?rtr arqsra ugr 'jssft ?g vrfF g rehn us «rn? 

Rfu sg £\w, v» tut fife grurfa ?r nfggr% arsTrerTgufar ggtfq vrgfir 
q^rfigg rm arrf^gft ugr unuT^urqirg mg; Tit sfor fr U T# 
?m uiiuggi ffercnmuug q* arurufe <$q‘r TT?i»T*r qre# *T£ t^rnffsfet 
Ttg TUT am eUc[: fifcggi ^I^TaTVrfTUTSR ^rk gsg rUTt TTgT^TTJ: 
fUfTTU* 3gfg%fu?r: au^fq ^T^^T^r^T^T^^STg^r: qg^RUfT: 
UfoPRqurfg SSTURrfg U5TT ^tTTR Hell TTPTT%<’fTUll : UTTT : gfolT- 

tonm: TwwifWrKsn fwrjf^fr: usugg: tt^ttr suftg aruftg: 
?prr gfigg: m uuugfigm gjrTrRuun^ tit )fggr ttsjt firsiu^ 
fa%fa< T: 33* ^^anTTTTfT^^rOT fin JH M ^T^3 : ^ 

sq>rt arr^n argsgifw ga: fife gr g^feg 3R g^^rfu 33 * gi^rdTrenTl'T- 
^TT^trr ^igfeti^r^T «rt5rcT5ra%^[ ^V4 pgfisfe^g ^f%3 Tim 3R- 
gqmqiR ^ffi^tq’or q^fggqgrqfWi sr^g ^mg: 33 * 

TTraTIT^UTfiT csr gfe <?t3rar: gfi tuh^t^ st^r <Tttut 

3 ^Ti^fararq? sisOt^t frr^ofi tt^kt t£T3(. firg*teg 30155^ 

JngRfgRT gg gg;r tuttutt^ ^ tt^t! ttjt: ar^t wi ^ 

%5fifqr fam: qr TT^rqf^Fi^q^r frmi Ht^T^ur w 

TTTT^ ?irs?TfTT Uf T^TTT: ITT? I Wl ¥R 5 f U^T grfqa 

fTUTt ^ur^TiffRi ¥TcT^(?3"¥rfTT fg^qs iTrfqgugfo^q^sTTR ^ 

%%ti fife ggrigr n^«TTgfgTfTcT^%g ?rfq<T ^fs^nfa 

qg ufg tcr^uju^t^TTror gfepmm ?m%g q%^grfor g^tfg ^uraTfir 
usgrfg ggt TTcT^TTlt UfT^TTTT Uf rqf%gi Tr^rlTuggrg; =g f^gprr^Tur 
qr«>4% % S5T: qf%g: ^grfq gai ^I^roiTTJ-^fT^ITTT urgus^fur 
Taring ggi vh^FcnrnlPT utumsi W- ^cf: 
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HW&sfafc vft ?ejpi jttt h* srTfqgi ?^r ^rohf?ar 

«T3fo-$^5I^5T grfTO 3i£ f3TT spTOT 

*1%*T grrfqgr ars ?^r ari^^^TfJr ^rsn^r 

*wr tsrfa *?r sifi 3T^r f^s»r JFrcft^Rr: gf^rf^^ls^ 
^f^jTWTf^nr ^mifVrr: w*«rw jt?t: frr^wr ?rar f^mfq- 

?jfa%3;Ravr ^str *to *mf?erf?f n 

ii %ft h ” 

r Ihe above story of fll^TT ^l$T and ^THT W3T may be briefly summed 
up as follows : — 

A student went to JTlenil'PJ^ (modern Paqhan) in the Southern 
country. He learnt all sciences under a preceptor for 30 years 
and became puffed up with pride. Then he set out on an 
expedition to outside provinces like Gujarat, Marwar etc. His 
equipment on this expedition was as follows : — 

(1) He carried on (a hook or goad) on his head. 

(2) lie had his belly tied up witii a T5 (or strip of cloth) to 
prevent the bursting out of his fa?JT (knowledge or learning). 

(3) His servant carried on his shoulder a r^3r<ni (ladder). 
If the opponent of his master, being defeated in a debate, went 
up to the sky, the master was to climb up this ladder with a 
view to pulling down this opponent. 

(4) If the (opponent) took shelter in the ’TRTn? (nether 
world) he was to be dug out with f?P?s ( spades or pick-axes ). 
The master therefore, held in his hands some ^ft?s or pick-axes 
significantly. 

(5) His servant carried under his arm a <2®Tg^ (a bundle 
grass), with the object of making his defeated opponent hold the 
grass' in his month as a sign of defeat or surrender. 

With this equipment this learned student conquered in 
debate the people of the provinces like Gujarat, Marwar etc. and 
obtained titles like ?oi etc. Then having heard that 

the assembly of vrnRnr had SO eminent Pandits in it, he went to 
He was received there at a fit place by WST^EiT re- 
spectfully and he received some presents from this king. His 

1, I propose to write a paper on the custom of “holding grass in the 
mouth” ( ^Jrft rjui ) as a sign of surrender. 
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entrance was also marked with festive celebrations arranged 
by the king. He then paid a visit to the royal assembly and in 
the presence of himself he defeated in the course of a 

debate all the 50 Panditas of whom (1) (2) 

and (3) *T3T*jfcT were the prominent ones. At this W3RF3T thought 
within himself : Alas ! It is a pity that a (a learned man) 

from an outside province should conquer my own learned men. 
Verily my assembly of Panditas has lost its pre-eminence 1 
In such a sorrowful mood he went to a forest for sport. On his 
way he saw a (oilman) of the name *TfaTT, who though one- 
eyed, was seen taking out oil from a big oil-press with his 
own hand and pouring it in a jar. King vtFjT wondered at the 
powers of the intellect of this one-eyed fellow as also his skill 
and then calling him, inquired if he would undertake a dis- 
putation with the vr^raisr under reference. replied that 

he would easily defeat the and be successful in the 

debate. Then on a Sunday the king called the and said 

to him : Oh Bhattacarya it is true that you have conquered 
my Bhattas but there is the preceptor of these Bhattas called 
with whom you are requested to carry out a debate 
today. (from Paithan) agreed to this request. Then 

this was made to sit on a lion-throne and other fifty 

Panditas headed by and SRnaFaFSf were also given seats 

near this by the king. Then was brought 

to the assembly fully attired and decorated with gold ornaments. 
With his corpulent body he looked like an elephant in rut. On 
seeing him the king rose up, as also the entire assembly to 
honour him. The king then seated him on a lion-throne. Then 
the thought to himself : I have a slender body 

while this fellow has a corpulent body. How can I conquer him 
in a debate ? However, it does not matter. I shall ascertain 
the real position by starting a dispute. Then the 
showed his opponent one finger , whereupon ^Tnr^rsnr? became 
angry and showed him two fingers . Then <?T§r*flrar showed 

his opponent his five fingered hand. Then 
showed him his tight fist . Then took down the 

(goad) from his own head. He also took off the 
(strip of cloth indicative of his excessive learning) from his own 
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belly, broke up the ladder, laid down the pick-axes separately 
and set fire to the bundle of grass (carried by his servant). In 
this way he left off his pride and in the presence of the assembly 
fell at the feet of WSTOle and said : Oh, this great Pandita 
was never been conquered by any one, but it is only yourself, 
who have conquered him ! 

King *fT3 T asked the to explain the nature of 

the or dispute which had just come to an end. He replied: — • 
Oh, king by showing one finger T indicated that God Siva is 
alone the creator of the universe. Your by showing his 

two fingers indicated a distinction with difference that God Siva, 
though single is associated with another Again I showed 

my hand with five fingers hanging down to indicate that the 
sense-organs ( ) are jive only. Your thereupon 

showed me his closed fist and thereby indicated that it is 
possible to restrain and tame these sense-organs. It appears 
from all these facts that your is a great Pandita possess- 

ing great powers of renunciation. It is not possible to find such 
a Pandita elsewhere or to describe his greatness adequately. ’ 

Then this '^T^T^TT^r , being excessively humiliated left 

for his native place, thereupon king W3T said to *TT*TT^r.* What 
was the nature of the or dispute you have finished ? 
explained as follws : — 

Oh, king, that (from Paithan) showed his one finger to 
indicate that I had only one eye. I retorted by showing him my 
two fingers to indicate that I shall blind both his eyes. Then 
the by showing his broad palm of hand with fingers 

hanging down indicated that he would beat me with a slap of 
his hand. Then (on hearing this explanation) the whole assembly 
including king STP5T laughed delightfully. thus attained 

good days and being thus highly successful (in his mission) was 
gratified by the king with great honour. He then returned 
home. The king on his part having his object fulfilled remarked 
(to the assembly) : All of you have become successful, there- 
fore your words will prove true for me. — Thus ends the story 
of 

The foregoing story is witty enough and partakes of the 
elements of similar stories about king Bhoja of Dhara recorded 
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in the Bhoj aprabandha of Balldlasena which Dr. A. B Keith 1 
assigns to the 16th century . The recipients 2 of Bhoja’s patron- 
age mentioned in the Bhoj aprabandha are numerous 3 and 

1. Vide Sanskrit Literature , Oxford, 1928, p. 293 — “that Collection of 
witty but quite untrustworthy legends of the Court of I»hoj a, the Bhoja- 
prabandha of Ballalasena is of the Sixteenth Century (Ed. N. S. P. 1913, 
L. Oster, Die Rezensionen des Bh. ( 91 1).” 

2. See Bhoj aprabandha, ed. by Jivananda Vidvasagara* Calcutta, 1883 - 
some names mentioned in this work are : — 

'qRRqRTRfT WA (p. 13) ; qsfoFts.Rfa (p. 16) ; gbRqjpT (p. 16); 

( p. 17 ) ; ffJTtR ( p. 1 8 ) ; 50 Panditas adorned the 
Court of Bhoja including “ 

— *pqr: ( p. 1 8 ); 

(pp. 18, 19) ; ( called AMMMZ p. 20) ; mm R AM from 

(p. 23) ; ( weaver ) p. 24 ; FR (pp. 25, 261 ; JfTnn^J 

(p. 29) ; mi (p. 29) ; RH*R AAA ( p. 30 ) ; tfFTT ( p. 31 ) ; viRlW 
(queen of 4R ) p. 32 ; FRSRRcTT ( %RfT ) p. 35 ; A Ami AM (p. 43) ; 
RRjqpSR ( p. 44 ) , cRfvRq ( from SERfp&T ) p. 45 ; *fT*RT AM 
(p. 47) ; AAAAm\(p. 48) ; AM (p. 4") ; mm A$A ( pp . 52-53) ; 
qT#Rr A'k (p. 53) ; rpr^R-r (p. 55 ) ; ??r?Rm ava ( p . 56) : 

AM ( from 'RRlRqsT ) p. 58 ; oV-TR AM (p. 59) ; *flRR Rq ( from 
q*TRRP4 ) p. 60 ; StTBPSq ( from RF.RRT RRT) p. 60 ; sJTfSRir 
( ^TIF^TdRR) PRT ) p. 61 ; qfflRT AM ( p. 61 ) ; A A A] l fAJ ( p. 62 ) ; 

AM (p. 62) ; fpRR AM fn. 63) ; TTRT^ qT5F( (p. 65) ; mi 
AM (p. 66) ; RR+Rqq AM (p. 67) ; AM ( from qRRRT RJ 

(p. 69) ; (p. 69) ; AVA AM (p. 73) ; RcTT (p. 74) ; AIMAK- 

q^T (p. 74) ; IRim AM (p. 76) ; AM (p. 76) ; HlWq (p. 76) ; 
sfSpqRl ( from ) p. 77 ; A] MM A ( called 3pR IMM&mz ) 
p. 78 ; zwmm (p- 79) ; BPT qf'^cF ( from ) p . 80 ; qR*fq 

(p. 87) ; RRWT qfq (p. 87) ; JOTRT'4 AM (from qjiRfqq ) p. 92 ; 

(p. 92) ; (Robber) ; “ qqRqR-BqBR-qf^-qRi 

qRSRf-qHTcf ( at Bhoja’s Court ) ( p. 99 ) ; BffRTP-T AM ( p. 100 ) ; 
qqrvRRT goes to P'SfSRFFR with T^RRfTT ( qRT) p. 1 01. — 

3. I may note here the following particulars which are common to the 
TTRRq'q and qTqT^RRT : — 

(1) Vfltq 3RTT consisting of 50 Pandilas. 

(2) and ^q'Vricf mentioned as preeminent poets of 

the vfr5T*PTT. *' 

(3) Bhoja’s love of learning and patronage to learned men in his own 

kingdom as also from other provinces of India. 
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varied but *TT*T(%^T is not one of them, though there is one 
among them. The present *THTr 3W appears to be 
earlier than about 1650 A. d. as the paper on which it is written 
appears to be more than 250 years old. I cannot, however, 
say if it is earlier than the Bhoj aprabandha of the 16th century 
or later than it. It is, however, clear that the Marathi proverb 
“ ^£1 tfrsr, tfnrfteTr” had its origin in this folk-tale, 
which has been current in the country 1 for the last 350 years ; 
if not more. 1 now request other scholars to investigate the 
exact chronology of this story and prove it on documentary 
evidence. 


1. We must investigate the antiquity of the proverb u ^F^TT W5T, 
imT rt^'T ” in North Indian sources and especially in Hindi literature. 
Perhaps the Jaina literature may also contain stories similar to Gariga Tell 
story . 
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JURIDICAL STUDIES IN ANCIENT INDIAN LAW 

9. Jurijpical Aspects of the Gandharva Form of Marriage* 

By Dr. Ludvvik Sternbach 

1. According to P. V. Kane (History of Dharma£astra, 
Vol. II, Part I p. 519, “in the Ganaharva form the principal object 
was the gratification of carnal desires”. J. Jolly ( Rechtund 
Sitte p. 51 ) says that Gandharva-vivaha is “die Liebesheirat 
ohne elterlichen Consens” (the love-marriage without the consent 
of the parents). Dr. A. S. Altekar (The Position of Women 
in Hindu Civilisation p. 50 ) says that “it was a love marriage 
pure and simple”. Gooroodas Banerjee ( The Hindu Law of 
Marriage and Strulhana, being the Tagore Law-lectures for 
1878, p. 85 ) says that “Marriages in this form, which depend 
merely upon the agreement of the contracting parties, resemble, 
to some extent, what are known as Gretna-Green marriages — 
that is runaway marriages by persons governed by the English 
law at Gretna-Green and elsewhere in Scotland to evade the 
provisions of that law against ill-advised and clandestine 
marriages”. John D. Mayne (A Treatise on Hindu Law and 
Usage, Madras 1900, par. 79) says that the Gandharva-vivaha 
was contracted for the purpose of amorous embraces and pro- 
ceeding from sexual inclination”. 

2. From the Smrtis 1 it is evident that the Gandharva 
form of marriage is a volunta ry( spontaneous ) (Mn. Ill— 32, 

Presented to the XII All-India Oriental Conference, Benares. 

npqq: S 3 fom bg?: STOtfTO II M n. ( Mam ) III-32 ; 

«TT-qq: WfTFBT: I 

Y. (Yaj navalkya) 1-61 ; identically Sarikh. ( Sdnkhdyana IV-5 ); 

Hffopqq q T q , N> {Ndrada) xn _ 42 . 

5RT: #Tt I Vi. (Vtfnu) XXIV-23; 

SKETCH: qtfagiTRJ RT-RR: I 

Vas (Vasifpha) 1-33 ; 
irpqq: I g. ( Gautama ) 1V-10 ; 
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K. Ill— 1 51 / 14, Kam. p. 207/213, G. IV-10, MBh. 1-73/27) union 
( SfcTHT) (Mn. Ill— 32, Ap. II— 5, 11, 20, G. IV-10, B. 1-11, 20, 7, 
Sankh. IV-5, Vi. XXIV-23, N. XII-42, K. 151/14, Kam. p.207/213, 
MBh. 1-73-27, Dev. in Vir. p. 855) of a loving (willing) 
(G. IV-10, Vas. 1-33, B. I— 11 , 20, 7, N.XII-42) maiden (bride, 
girl, damsel, woman) (Mn. 111-32, Ap. II— 5, 1 1, 20, Vas. 1-33, 
B. 1-11,20, 6, Sankh. IV-5, Asv. 1-6, 5, N. XII-42, K. 151/14, 
Dev. in Vir. p. 855, liar, in Vir. p. 856) and her lover (bride- 
groom) (Mn. Ill 32, Ap. II 5, 11, 20, G. IV- 10, Vas. 1-33, B.I-11 , 
20, 7, Sankh. IV-5, Asv. 1-6, 5, N. XII-42, K. 151/4, Dev. in Vir. 
p. 855, Har. Vir. p. 856), or as Vi. (XXIV-23) expresses it, a union 
between two lovers constitutes this form of marriage. Asv. 
(1-6, 5) adds that this form of marriage takes place after a mutual 
agreement has been made. Similarly Dev. (Vir. p. 855), and Mit. 
(ad Y. 1-61). This mutual consent or reciprocal attachment is 
the essentiale negotii of this form of marriage, according to 
Y. (T 61). For a better understanding of this form of marriage, 
some Smrtis add that this form of marriage takes place through 
love (Ap. II— 5 , 11, 20, Sarikh. IV-5, Dev. n Vir. Sams. p. 855), or 
that it springs from desire and has sexual intercourse for its 
purpose (Mn. II 1—32). 

This is also evident from MBh. 1—73, 14, where we read : 
“ O beautiful lady, I am full of desire, so are you. You should, 
therefore, become my wife according to the Gandharva-form. 1 

fW: I Ap. ( Apastambu ) II-5, 11, 20 ; 

Dev. ( Devula ) in Vir. ( Viramitrodoya ) Sariis. (Suthskara) p. 855/5. 

^4 I Har. ( Harita ) in Vir. Sams. p. 856. 

B. ( Bavdhayana ) 1-11, 20, 7. 

ftWRWlA, t K. ( Kautilya ) 151/14. 

* TTf’li- I Asv. (Asv clay ana) 1-6, 5. 

1. According to M. N. Dutt’s translation. 

4?T 3W ^^ITT^T TOPHI I 

■ irp’<#JT *iRI ^ 1 1 

Mbh. ( Mahdbhdrata ) 1-73, 14. 


? 
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VIr. {ad Y-T, 61 ) says that according to this form of 
marriage, the bride and the bridegroom mutually bind themselves 
by saying “you are my husband” and “you are my wife” and 
the marriage takes place independently of a gift to be made by 
the father. 

According to Vas. the lover has to take a girl of equal 
caste (Vas. 1-33); according to Vi. ( XX1V-23 ) without the con- 
sent of the mother and father, and according to Dev. in Vir. 

( Sams. p. 855 ) to a sacred place. 

3. Nar. and Gov. ( ad Mn. Ill— 32 ) enter into a discussion 
of the question as to whether the prescribed offerings and wedd- 
ing ceremonies are to be performed in the case of the Gandharva 
vivaha , Rdksasa-vivdha and Paisdca-vivdha. Relying on a 
passage of Devala and of the Bahvrka Parisista they are of 
the opinion that the hornas must be performed, 1 but they hold 
with Manu’s dictum ( VIII-226 ) which restricts the use of the 
mantras to women married as virgins, saying that the Vedic 
nuptial texts must not be recited. From the comment by Medh. 
on verse 34 it would appear that opinions on the subject were 
divided, and that some held weddings with the recitation of the 
mantras to be permissible, while others denied the necessity 
of any wedding. 

MBh. ( 1-73, 27 ) says “ The marriage according to the 
Gandharva form, without mantras and between a willing woman 
and a willing man is said to be the best for Ksatriyas. 2 Conse- 
quently MBh. says here that the recitation of the mantras is not 
essential. On the other hand MBh. (1-94, 38) says : 

1- vmh: I 

Vir. ad Y. p. 125 and Smrtipari£i$ta quoted in Smr. C. p. 230. 

2. M. N. Dutt’s translation. 

% iTPSJqrr T^TT?: I 

SPSWFTT: II MBh. (1-73, 27). 

3 
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f^Rccrrfoig^T^ ^ r u 

Hence, it is evident that Sakuntala called a priest in order 
to perform the religious rites before the consummation of her 
marriage. It must be pointed out, however, that this passage is 
probably of a more recent date and that it is an interpolation, 
the more so as it contradicts other passages of the same epic and 
of the definition found in MBh.— In MBh. (IV-94, 60) we read : 

^WHTT: f? II 

Dev. quoted by Ku!l. on Mn. (VIII -226), in Vlr. ( ad Y. 1-61 ) 
and in Smr. C. (p, 230) says, however, that the ritual must be 
performed after the union has taken place. We read there : 

fkf ^rf : I 

^r?T^?CTfiWTf^r^: II 

On the other hand Vlr. (ad Y. p. 124) expresses his own 
opinion based on Mn. that no marriage ceremony is essential. It 
was sufficient to say the formulas 4< you are my husband ” and 
you are my wife” to be married according to the Gandharva 
form. 1 

Bal. (ad \. I 61) says that in the case of the Gandharva and 
other rites of marriage, in order to constitute the legal status ot 
husband and wife, there the ceremonies of homa and all the 
rest up to saptapadi ’ must be performed. 

In this connection the definition of this form of marriage, 
which is to he found in Kam. ( 228/18-21 and 229/1—4 ), must be 
quoted : 

^fa^tnRrefajTTsn^ ^trt- 
’sfar igtgT ^ fa: qRtfiinr i ant ttthr fanf? =3 i 

3 TfiTOr%$r % fasrrsr 3 ^rgnfamrsr: 11 

^fa?3i i qft- 

f fTFin ?gJTt5£TT I 3R*?TC =3 

i TTT'vnrdi famifa m u 

fa^TiT- npqq %iwk 

4 
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Hence, it can be seen that according to Kam. the Gandharva 
marriage is only a concubinage till the formal wedding 
ceremony, which takes place without the consent of the girl’s 
parents (See Vi. XXIV-28). For instance in Pahcatantra (Textus 
Ornatior, Eine Altindische Macrchensamulung uebersetzt von 
Richard Schmidt , Leipzig, Lotus Verlag, Buck I, Erz. 8) we 
read that sexual intercourse with a married woman (adultery) is 
“a marriage concluded according to the Gandharva- rite”. Simi- 
larly Pane. ( ibid . II - 3 ) says : “ In Ancient Indian Literature 

we find many such examples {Kalidasa s & a hunt aid, the story of 
Sakuniald and Dusyanta etc.). r lhis can also be seen from Vir. 
{ad Y. 1- 61), as quoted above. 

4. However quite a different point of view is found in MBh. 
(XIII-44, 6) where we read: “When the father of the girl, 
without consulting his own wishes, confers his 
daughter upon a person whom the daughter likes and 
who reciprocates the girl’s sentiments, the form of 
marriage, O Y udhisthira, is called Gatidharva by those versed 
in the Vedas. 1 * * * 5 We see that according to MBh. it was a real 
form of marriage ; it was one of the highest forms of marriage, 
where the father (guardian) had no more influence in the 
choice of a husband for the girl. 

In Mn. (Ill— 26) we find the following sentence: 

tWfi 'j'HifVm i 

i. e. “The Gandharva-vivdha and the Raksasa-vivaha, the two 

vivahas mentioned above have been declared to be lawful for the 

Ksatriyas regardless of whether they are separated or combined 
(identically MBh. Adi Parva 73, 12, 13). 

We can see from this sentence that two subdivsions 
of this form of marriage exist i.e. the Gandharva- 
vivdha combined with the Rdksasa-vivaha and not combined 
with this form of marriage i.e. a “separate Gandharva-vivdha 

5. A fine explanation of the Gandharva-vivdha combined 
with the Raksasa-vivdha can be found in Medh.’s commentary on 
Mn. I1I-26, where we read “A girl living in her father’s house, 

l. According to M. N. Dutt's translation, 

5 
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happens to see a boy living in the same house and having heard 
praise of him from messengers, falls in love with him, but not 
being mistress of herself she cannot meet him, — and then she 
enters into a contact with her lover, requests him to take her 
away; and the bridegroom, being possessed of great strength, 
carries her away after having killed and wounded (her guar- 
dians!; now in this case since there is a voluntary union between 
the two it fulfils the conditions of the Gandharva form ; while, 
since he has carried her away, after having killed and wounded 
the conditions of the Rdksasa form are also fulfiled. Such a 
Gandharva-vivaha combined with the Raksasa-vivaha (a blame- 
worthy Gandharva-vivaha ) is nothing but a specific form of the 
Raksasa-vivaha and has to be interpreted according to the rules 
prescribed for the Raksasa-vivaha although sometimes not all 
the essentiale negotii of this form of marriage can be clearly 
seen (See: Bhagavata-Purana ; the story of the marriage of 
Rukmini). Sometimes this kind of Gandharva-vivaha takes 
place after a mutual agreement of a boy and a girl against the 
wishes of, or without the consent of the father. 

6. On the other hand we find quite a different form of 
marriage called also Gandharva-vivaha ( separated from the 
Raksasa-vivaha — a separate Gandharva-vivaha ). It is this form 
of marriage which we find in MBh. XIII-44, 6 and which has to 
be considered as one of the highest forms, where the father 
(guardian) had no more influence in the choice of the bridegroom 
for the girl. 

This kind of Gandharva-vivaha was contracted for the 
happiness of the girl, and was a real marriage in which the 
consent of the father was not an essentiale negotii , but the father 
(guardian) of the girl was obliged— irrespective of whether the 
suitor was convenient to him or not — to bestow the daughter. 
He had to act only for the happiness of his daughter and not 
to take into consideration his own advantage. 

7. Dividing the Gandharva-vivaha into these two kinds 
of marriage, a division based on the texts of the Smruj ( Mn. 
Ill— 26, MBh. Adi Parva 73, 12, 13 ), we can understand the 
contradictory conceptions of the Gandharva-vivaha and the 
contradictory rules concerning this form of marriage as, for 

6 
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instance, the rules concerning the admissibility of the 
Gandharva-vivaha to members of different castes, etc. 

8. It is also very probable that we can trace in the Dharma - 
sdstras and the epics the development of this form of marriage. 
In ancient times it was, possibly, a concubinage combined with 
the Raksasa-vivdha , performed without any ceremony ; then it 
became a concubinage with the mutual consent of the girl and 
the boy, also without the performance of any nuptial ceremonies, 
and without the consent of the father. At last it became a form 
of marriage performed with the consent of the father, who 
conferred his daughter on the person she liked and who recipro- 
cated her sentiment. Then it could be, as VIr. ( ad Y. 1-61 ) 
says, sornthing like svayamvara. 

This development seems to be evident from the fact that the 
first and second stage are found in MBh. Adi Parva and the 
third stage in Anmdsana Parva which is much younger than 
Adi Parva . 

On the other hand I)r. A. S. AltekarV point of view should 
be mentioned. He expresses the opinion that in the course of 
time, as the hold of religion increased, Gdndharva ceased 
to be one of the ideal forms of marriage and was included in 
the list of unapproved forms. It seems that this distinction 
depends on the fact whether the Gdndharva-vivaha was or was 
n'6t combined with the Raksasa-vivaha . 

9. The Gdndharva-vivaha does not belong to the orthodox 
forms of marriage. Accordingly the usual consequences of this 
fact apply to the Gandharva-vivaha with the exception of the 
rules contained in th t Manava-Dharmasdstra ( IX-196, 197) 
according to which, if a woman marries according to the Gan - 
dharva-vivdha (probably not combined with the Raksasa-vivaha) 
and dies without issue, her property i. e. the stridhana belongs 
to her husband and not to her father. Also according to 
Kautilyas Arthasastra ( 152 / 9 ) if the stridhana was used by the 
husband it should be “restored together with interest on it’’. 2 

1. The Position of Women in Hindu Civilization — p. 51. 

2 - qm I 

3^T2TTIRftcMt II Mn. (IX-196). 

sifbsS’W i K au ?. (i 52/9). 

7 
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Regarding the ‘‘blameworthy Gdndharva-vivdha' it must be 
pointed out that this form of marriage should be avoided accord- 
ing to Mn. ( III— 41 ) and Yama ( in Vir. Sams. p. 865 ) because it 
is a “blameworthy marriage”. 1 

10. This kind of Gdndharva-vivdha is fit for the Ksatriy as , 
Vaisyas and Sudras ( Mn. Ill -23 ) and according to other 
sources of law permitted to the Ksatriy as (Mn. III-25/26, MBh. 
Adi Parva 73-8-9, 13, Vi. XXIV-27, B. Ml, 20, 12, Pancasayaka 
10, 2526 Paithinasi quoted in Vir. Sams, ad Y. 1—6 1 p. 126, 
Sahkh. IV-3 ). 

On the contrary the second kind of the Gdndharva-vivdha 
i . e. the Gandharva-vivaha separated from the Raksasa-vivaha 
is said to be the best 2 and is considered 3 righteous ( ) 
and lawful for the members of the Brahma caste (Mn. 111-23, 25, 
N. XIT-44, G. IV- 15). 4 However on account of the general 
character of t is form of marriage, based on love which 
does not know any caste differences, some recommend the 
Gdndharva-vivdha for all castes ( B. I ll, 20, 16, N. X1I-44). 5 

According to the sources of law we can say that the “blame- 
worthy Gdndharva-vivdha ” was the rule and that is the reasou 
why the Gdndharva-vivdha takes a low place in the list of forms 
of marriage. It takes first place after the orthodox forms of 

*• 3 ftvag ^isispreriT^r: i 

Mn. HI-41 and Yama in Vir. Sams. p. 865. 

2. I 

ftfTfFTt *IF**f: % II MBh. (1-84, 4). 

3. 3 ^TT I if 

WWWt II ST5T: SJT?fTS«T SR^T II 

MBh. (XIII-40-10/ii). 

4. The law-sources say some say that... ” (Mn. 1 1 1—23, G. IV-15) # 
Another proof that there are two kinds of Gdndharva-vivdha . 

5. It is another example of the high position of this form of mar- 
riage, although from the ancient Indian point of view it was rather a 
humilitation of this form of marriage. 

8 
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marriage i. e. fourth 1 place in the general list of the forms of 
marriage, according to Ap. ( II- 5, 12 )( aft,er the Brahma , Arsa 
and Daiva ) and Vas (1-29) ( after the Brahma , Daiva and 
Arsa) and fifth place according to G. (IV), B. (1-11,20), N. 
(XII-38, 39), K. (Ill— 2) ( after the Brahma, Prajapatya, Arsa 
and Daiva ) and A£v. Grh. (1-6) (after the Brahma, Daiva, 
Prajapatya and Arsa ). According to other sources it takes 
the second place, after the orthodox forms of marriage i. e. the 
sixth place in the general list of the forms of marriage according 
to Mn. (Ill— 2 1 ), Y. (1-59-61), Sankh. ( IV-2 ), Vi. ( XXIV-7-8 ) 
( after the Brahma, Daiva, Arsa, Prajapatya and Asura ). z 

1. A P . and Vas. do not know one of the orthodox forms of marriage 
(Prajapatya). 

2 - pTT§TT 

FF’FTT WTO W^arT’ZBTS’-W: II Mn. (III-21) ; 

cTFR fam^FITSFIFl. II Mn. ( 1 1 1-23 ) ; 

ifht 3 w Wi ST-Furo i 

^FFT II Mn. (Ill— 25) ; 

faqTjf) qqqffFT'T i 

UF-TO *1*4! eft II Mn. (II 1-26) ; 

Stff^TTtlFF3T *T3fcI q^r I 

^TOf^nfTOT^UI Mn. (III-42) ; 

Bis) faw ^Jlklt I 

msreg 5T«iaq^^rr FFTT'FWqm: II N. (XII-38) ; 

sn^ % %«T UFV&sngiAasJT 1 N. (XII-39) ; 

FFTRF: WTs(F^... N. (XII-44) ; 

WF3 =3RFTI; qq faft q^ffteTT: l 

FF'FTT q:<TFTd II g a nkh. (IV-3) ; 

FFlft* folT^T II MBh. (1-84, 14) ; 

5IT5Tt FFJNFTCeDilTSSgC I 

*TF^t WF^IW II MBh. (1-84, 15 ; 

FFF^RTSWr qro tf) FT folfFT: ll MBh. (1-84, IT) ; 

*E*Ttlf «I«ri: JWTT: I g. (IV-14, 15) ; 
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This form of marriage is known to all important ancient 
Indian sources of law. 


amifa TOflHJTT cRlMWcyW II B. (1-11, 20, 12) ; 

ST^Tgnclfqi^ II b. (1-11, 20, 16) ; 

t^TSTT^T^ Wi: I Hl-fllSI'l ^R^THT^II 

Vi. (XXIV-27/28); 

jipp^fir n^m i vi. (xxiv-37) ; 

^1^3 *1%: II Smr. C. p. 231 ; 

q^FT^: 

Pai^hinasi (Quoted in Vir. ad Y. p. 126) ; 

ii STsfr 3nqf srrat II 

Vas. (1-28, 29) ; 

fapitFTT^R: ^ Wi: I I 

rfl f| gTCj: I ap^T^S^lT 3T I 3H3tfcr Sft 

q'TWHftmufafoS* Kaut. (151/18-152/3). 

10 



biiArotthApana-yantra-nirmAna-vidhi 
OF DEVlSlMHA 
( A WORK ON ENGINEERING ) 

By K. Madhava Krishna Sarnia 

Sanskrit has a vast literature on sciences like astronomy, 
medicine, law, philosophy etc. But there are very few works on 
engineering. We rarely come across any on this subject. Hence 
a work dealing with this should be of great interest to all 
students of ancient Indian history. It is the Bharotthapanaya- 
ntranirmanavidhi of Devlsimha who, I think, must be the 
ruler of Bundelkhand ( seventeenth century ), disciple of Siva- 
nandagosvamin about whom I have written elsewhere. Devl- 
simha also wrote a voluminous work named Simhasudhaaidhi 
on Ayurveda. A MS of this is available in the Anup Sanskrit 
Library. 

A MS of the Bharotthapanayantranirmanavidhi is also 
available in the Anup Sanskrit Library. The work is a transla- 
tion from one written in Yavana ( Persian ) language. 

The MS has seven folios, each containing nearly twenty 
Granthas. Various kinds of machines for lifting weights are 
described in the work. Some diagrams are also given. 

Begins : 

sftnottfni HIT: II 

mm I 

H i II 

n * II 

^ g^rfq- wpRsrrfa* mi I 

cPJT TftvrrfartT II \ II 

tT^PTTct: ^ I 

wifipir 11 « 11 

xml itar I 

git: srrerel ^ * 

i 
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g*rcr ^arewT i 

anptftasa ^ faR^ri %ai *prf H * u 

fsrfecimmfq cwt awnitfr fafarsa?t i 
agafl arel ii » u 

^w$rerfg furl vrfirasra**. i 
^*ft qsra h qftsrfrg n c n 
*rgfi%ejfrft 1 $ aarfi^Ttm^fa ii 
aw sra;r><n fgpatswnr ^f^r0% ?r^rsr — 
aft^aracrrcfcr i 
^•*5: aR^iSTO^: I 

«5^3rf» *fwrf?aj?W jpScpBRT: H 
f *wnr n^r>ar <re*rfa% i 
^N ra firasra: II 

*jj?reRa wnr ginauirea^ i 
a<»rca a?am awrg^r gvft jr: ii 

Ends : 

RffH&farc^sr 4H amremr ?wr i 
Hnraai a?f?pft a*g ^wiaa^i^ i 
awrcafrmts — 

=g fa^tat ^maa^sfafarfifar i 
*®\<ar«r f^g^n ^m! Ra^rargRTw: ii 

aW+m fjf%5arq?^owi ; | 

far^tfc 3iw% % ^ ii 


2 



LAKSMANA, THE AUTHOR OF THE 
GODHARTHAKASIKA ON THE 
NAISADHlYACARITA 

By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma 

Laksmanabhatta’s Gudharthaka£ika or Naisadhaprakasa is 
one of the rare commentaries on the Naisadhiyacarita of Srl- 
harsa. A complete copy of this has yet to be discovered. The 
first Canto is available in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona (noticed in the Descriptive Catalogue of MSS 
in the Govt. MSS Library, Vol. XIII, Part I, No. 382). There 
is a MS in the Library of H. H. the Maharaja of Jammu and 
Kashmir ( Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS of Jammu by M. A. Stein, 
p. 69). This contains Cantos 8 15. Aufrecht in his Catalogus 
Catalogorum, Part II, 67, notices the MSS noticed by Peterson 
and Stein. Krishnamachariar in his History of Classical Sans- 
krit Literature (p. 183) notices these MSS and adds that Laksmana 
also wrote Padyaracana. In the Index to the book (p. 1059) 
Krishnamachariar mentions both Padyaracana and Naisadha- 
vyakhya under Laksmanabhatta and says that the latter was 
probably composed in the first half of the 16th century. This is 
incorrect. It is surprising that though Aufrecht mentions him 
as the brother of Dinakara and the son of Ramakrsna, Krishna- 
machariar assigns him to the first half of the 16th century. In 
fact no scholar seems to have so far taken the trouble of identi- 
fying this Laksmana and fixing his date. 

There are MSS of the commentary in the Anup Sanskrit 
Library for Cantos 1-12 'nos. 2875-2886). At the end of the 
11th Canto there is this colophon : 

3R5T5t WTTH^ || 

From this it is clear that this Laksmana was a scion of the 
Bhatta family, a brother of the famous Kamalakara whose literary 
activity has been assigned by Prof. Kane ( Hist, of Dharma 
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Sastra, Vol. I, p. 437 ) to A. d. 1610-1640. His brother Laksmana 
has also to be assigned to the same period, viz. the first half of the 
17th century. r Ihe IV1S containing Canto 3 in the Anup Sanskrit 
Library is dated Sarhvat 1737 1 A. d. 1680). '1 his identity of 

Laksmana receives confirmation from another source also. It is 
well-known that Kama! aka ra’s mother Urn a immolated herself 
as a Satl (see Prof. Kane, ibid, p. 432). Laksmana mentions this 
fact in an introductory verse of the commentary as follows : — 

WrR^T ^ II 

There is thus no doubt that he is the brother ot Kamalakara 
and has to be assigned to the former half of the 17th century. 



SRAUTAKOSA : A LITERARY ENTERPRISE 

By C. G. Kashikar, m.a., Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala, Poona 

It is accepted on all hands that the study of Indology has 
maintained its course of development throughout since its in- 
ception in the last quarter of the 18th century upto the present 
day. Attention of scholars of the world was first drawn to the 
classical Sanskrit literature by the English translation of Sakun- 
tala by Sir William Jones in 1789 A. D. It was Eugene Burnouf 
who first called attention to the pre-classical Vedic literature 
which became the subject of close study by scholars in Germany, 
France, England, America and other countries. Since then the 
study of Vedic literature has, naturally enough, occupied a 
chief place in Oriental studies. The study has begun on his- 
torical background and attempts have been made to understand 
the early man in all his aspects. Light has been thrown on the 
religion, philosophy, history and culture of the ancient Aryans. 
Voluminous work has been turned out in the various aspects as 
a result of which a complete picture of ancient India stands 
before our eyes. r lhe study of Vedic literature has thus made 
a large contribution to the knowledge of the history of the world 
and has helped in building new literary sciences like Compara- 
tive Philology and Comparative Mythology. 

r lhe method of modern scientific research in the West has 
given quite a new turn to the study of ancient literature in 
India and Indian scholars have equalled, though not surpassed, 
the western scholars in unravelling the past of India by publish- 
ing, studying and interpreting the ancient Sanskrit texts along 
modern critical lines. In spite of the work turned out up till 
now there still remains much to be done. 

Religion was the main factor of the life of Vedic Aryans. 
It was, therefore, quite natural that much attention was paid to 
the understanding of Vedic religion. r Ihe study of Vedic re- 
ligion can be divided into two parts : (1) study of the metaphysi- 
cal aspect, i. e. mythology, and (2) study of the physical aspect 
i. e. ritual. The mythological side of Vedic religion has been a 
subject of close study ever since the beginning of Vedic studies. 
Various theories have been put forward to explain the character 
of Vedic deities and there exists even to the present day a 
difference of opinion as to the origin of at least some of them. 
The claim of mythological studies has often been stretched 
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to such an extent that mythology is sometimes regarded as 
identical with religion. It is a matter of regret that adequate 
attention has not been given to the ritualistic aspect of the 
Vedic religion since the early days of study, even though certain 
scholars have come forward to clarify the abstruse entanglements 
of the Vedic sacrifice among whom Caland, Hillebrandt, Schwab, 
Keith and others stand prominent. It must be admitted that 
the Yajurveda — the ritualistic Veda — has not been a subject of 
as close a study as the Rgveda whose significance in the Vedic 
literature none can minimise. Very few scholars have devoted 
themselves to the study of the various Brahmanas and Srauta- 
sutras. For the understanding of the Vedic sacrifice an intimate 
study of the Samhitas, Brahmanas and Sutras is quite essential. 

The Vedic sacrificial institution was both individual and 
social. From the cultural point of view, the social aspect of 
Vedic sacrifice is very significant. No study of Vedic society 
can be complete without a full apprehension of the Vedic sacri- 
fice. Not only that, sacrifice was the backbone of the very life 
of the Vedic Aryans. A complete picture of Vedic religious 
and social life cannot be drawn without the study of the com- 
prehensive ritual. Looking to this significance of Vedic ritualism, 
attempts have been made by western scholars to describe 
certain sacrifices like the DarSapurnamasa, Agnis^oma, and 
ASvamedha. In spite of these laudable efforts, a comprehensive 
survey of Vedic sacrificial ritual has still been a desideratum. 

In view of this present position of the ritualistic studies, 
the Vaidika SarhSodhana Mandala of Poona has undertaken a huge 
project of compiling a comprehensive dictionary of Vedic ritual. 
This encyclopaedic work is intended to provide exhaustive 
material for the study of Vedic religion and culture. The work 
will besides serve another purpose of equal importance. At 
present the Vedic ritualism is at a low ebb in India and there 
are no signs of its revival in the future. History of the last 
three or four centuries shows that sacrifices have been rarely 
performed in India. Very few sacrifices have been and are 
performed here and there, as a result of which the tradition and 
knowledge of sacrificial performance are fast disappearing. It 
has, therefore, become essential to record in a comprehensive 
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manner the procedure of the sacrificial performance for the 
knowledge of future generations. 

A tentative scheme of this Ritual Encyclopaedia called 
Srautako£a” has been framed with the approval of certain 
scholars which may be given here in short : 

The work will consist of two parts. In the first part, the 
procedure of the sacrifices will be described in the following 
order : — Agnihotra, DurSapurnamasa, Nirudhapasu, Agnistoma, 
DvadaSaha and Agnicayana. All the Vikrtis of a Prakrtiyaga 
will follow the Prakrti. The description of a sacrifice will 
begin with a careful collection of all passages in the Vedic 
Sarhhitas and Brahmanas having a direct bearing on the per- 
formance of the sacrifice. With a view to presenting the 
procedure in a chronological order, it has been decided to 
begin with the Baudhayana Srauta-Sutra. The differences or 
additions of all other sutras arranged in a chronological order 
will then be given. The detailed Prayoga of the sacrifice 
according to the Baudhayana Sutra will then follow Peculiarities 
of other sutras will also be recorded if necessary. Thus 
there will be three stages in the description of each Prakrtiyaga : 

(1) Procedure in the period of Sarhhitas and Brahmanas, 

(2) the procedure in the Sutras, and (3) the procedure in 
the Prayogas. This method will help the reader to judge the 
historical development of ritual from Vedic down to the 
modern period, thus making the work a valuable basic work 
for further research. 

Ihe second part will form a dictionary of sacrificial terms, 
in which the term will be followed by its meaning based on the 
texts, commentaries and dictionaries and that again by selected 
references in Vedic literature in a chronological order. If a 
term has more than one meaning, they will especially be given 
along with their references. This part will form a supple- 
mentary section to the first part so that technical terms 
coming every now and then in the ritual part will be explained 
in the latter. Charts and diagrams will be inserted wherever 
necessary in order to give the exact idea of implements and 
other things. The intention in giving both the ritual as well as 
the references to a technical term in a chronological order is 
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to set the complete picture of Vedic ritual in a historical per- 
spective. The procedure of Grh\a rites will be described in a 
separate chapter. As an aid to the comparative study of 
ritualism an account of the sacrificial system in the Iranian 
religion will also be appended. It is to be remembered that this 
is merely a plan of the work liable to be revised and enlarged as 
a result of experience and suggestions from interested scholars. 

Ihe work of this com] ilation has been chiefly entrusted to 
^rautacarya DhundirajaSfu tri Papat Dil si t a Somajaji who is a 
renowned Pandit and has actually pci formed many sacrifices. 
Among the Adhvarju ] ricsts his name stands first in this part of 
the country. Even though educated in the traditional manner > 
he has got critical insight especially as a result of his intimate 
association with the late Dr. S. V. Ketkar in the huge compilation 
of Marathi Encyclopaedia. 'io the Marathi-knowing public he is 
already well known by his careful translations of Yajasaneyi 
Sarhhita and Aitareya Prahmana and a good account of the Grhya 
Saihskaras. He is assisted by Hautravettr Pandit Cintamani- 
Sastri Datar who is well versed in Hautra performance and has 
also got experience of this ty ] e of work. A small advisory 
committee with Mahamahoyadhj iiya P. V. Kane as its chairman 
has also been aj jointed to give j roper advice to the editorial staff. 
I he Vaidika SamSodhana Mandala intends to make the compila- 
tion as faultless and as comprehensive as possible, and coopera- 
tion of scholars in every possible way is solicited. Attempts 
have to be made to set the scheme on a nationwide basis. 

Work of this nature has never been carried out in any lan- 
guage and it is really a great ret y onsibility that the Mandala has 
undertaken. It will be found that Maedonell and Keith had 
thought it proper “to exclude matter belonging to the domain of 
religion which it seemed better to lelegate to a separate work” 
(Vedic Index Vol 1 Preface p. vii ) lhat work has obviously not 
been carried out by them. r ihis deficiency is expected to be 
more than fulfilled by this Ritual Encyclopaedia and Dictionary 
of Vedic Sacrificial lerms. Jt is proposed to publish the work 
in Marathi, English and Hindi as funds permit. r ihe financial 
responsibility involved in this project is indetd great and it is 
hoped that men of wealth will come forward to share the same by 
patronising this national enterprise of the highest cultural value. 



ON THE ViNAVASAVADATTAM 

By Prof. C. R. Devadhar, m.a. 

Mr. Ramkrishna Kavi’s edition of the NatyaSastra Vol. II 
in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series contains a supplement to 
Chapter XVI t ) which gives the thirty-six 

Laksanas in an altogether different version both in regard to 
metre and definition from the one commented upon by Abhina- 
vagupta, 1 he editor has given an elaborate commentary on this 
portion, but has not made it clear whether this is taken by him 
from some old commentary on what he regards as a separate 
recension of the text, or whether he has himself written this 
gloss, as, for instance, he has done for the 7th and 8th 
chap ters where Abhinavagupta’s commentary is not available* 
'Ihere is such a wealth of illustrations in this commentary both 
from known and unknown works as to give the impression that 
the editor has reproduced some ancient gloss or worked up 
Iragments of old commentaries into his own. For says the editor 
in a note to Chapter XVI— 

RsrmrfHT . . .awVaraiswri- 

f Ihe following is the list of works, both known and unknown 
from which excerpts are cited in illustration of the Laksanas : — 

( 1 ) ( 2 ) ( 3 ) f -<2[*TT^r ( 4 ) 

( 5 ) ( 6 J ( which is the same as ) ( 7 ) 

sfesrcro ( 8 ) ( 9 ) (10) ( 1 1) qwws 

(12)iTT^TfeT^ (l3)s^T^q (14) qqtfeai* (15) 

(16) (17) (18) (19) (20) qcSRHT- 

(21) (22) (23) %ofw 5 R (24) 

W|^. 

It is very significant that two of the works attributed to 
Bhasa are listed here — the and the (the same as 

the ). f I he learned editor would have deserved well of 

Oriental scholars had he revealed the source or sources of his 
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gloss — for that would have helped to draw chronological conclu- 
sions regarding these works. 

Among these citations there are as many as seven from the 
^RRT^raRH^ . This work is no other than the as 

would be clear from the fact that the citations from the first 
three acts of that play are to be met with in the printed text of 
the of which only three acts are so far available 

(Vinavasavadattam, Madras Oriental Series No. 2, 1931). The 
remaining citations in the NatyaSastra commentary are distri- 
buted as under : — One from act IV ; one from act VI ; one from 
act VII and one from act VIII. 

It is most unfortunate that the Vinavasavadattam is not 
available in its entirety. Pandit V. Venkatrama Sharma has long 
ago revealed, in his article on ‘‘Svapnanataka and Svapnavasava- 
datta” (IHQ V. 4, pp. 721 -727 Dec. 1929) that he is in possession 
of a fragmentary manuscript of the play which contains eight 
acts. It may be assumed that the play is complete in eight acts, 
and what is important is that it gives us the same story as that 
in the Pratijfiayaugandharay ana. It may be possible, therefore, to 
clear up some of the obscurities in the Pry. by comparison with 
the Vina. As I have demonstrated in my Introduction to the 
Pry (Ed. 1939), there is a very big hiatus between act III and 
act IV and we have to understand the following incidents to have 
taken place between the interval of these two acts : — (i) Yau. 
must have acted upon his plan of releasing the king from 
captivity by infuriating the elephant Nalagiri by spells and herbs 
and smoke (act III. 4 3 ’ 14 ), (ii) Mahascna, out of gratitude to 
Udayana, who pacifies the elephant, removes him from the prison 
to his palace ( II iv-lS*- 2 ), 

(iii) There the music lessons are arranged ( *nTRfcR3T 

<£n£rR f^T*aTT srfrRTH (i v) Udyana and Vasavadatta 

must have been secretly married by Gandharva rites, (v) and the 
plan of running away on the she-elephant while Yaugan- 

dharayana and his secret agents and warriors prevented pursuit 
by storming the city gates must have been fixed up with the 
concurrence and knowledge of Vatsaraja. Surely enough this is 
too big a gap ; but only thus can the story be made to appear as 
coherent. Let us examine the verses cited in the NatyaSastra 
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commentary from Vina, and surmise what stages in the action of 
the story are indicated therein. 

Under (XVI. 39) the following passage from the 

Vatsa. occurs : — 

qfuirc vm- 

sfi'tfe | 

mm srrom i-rggt: n 

— gq l 

*rHT — rR*ra: i 

qTr^fo — W^T 3^ ?7ff<T 5t^% tRTsFIJT: CT?33ir?33T: sr: I 

xi^?T^i^»fiJT^^rjqqfVTJT53^rfqf^??T qq it ^qrfa[ 

?nrr — g gqi^rnsq^rT^r i $<t: — 

arfafgcT qqrar qq^rsTf fgqk sr^r qfieprmoi: i 
f^garafkfqqrH^ gwr: *f4faif*q srrfafgrkqqT^ jt^t£: u 

Salankayana : — When under the ruse of a blue elephant, he 
was surrounded by our warriors, covered with the glint of their 
weapons, even in such a desperate predicament, he spoke, un- 
ruffled — those words that bespeak his courage, his high serious- 
ness, his heroism, wisdom, spirit, political sagacity and courtesy, 
words begun in a conciliatory tone, yet spirited and sweet to the 
ear, which deserve to be regarded as maxims of polity by the 
wise who desire to achieve their objects. 

Bharatarohaka : — O how much expressed and in how few 
words ! 

King : — What next ? 

Salankayana : — My Lord, the heroism he displayed in that 
great fight — a heroism marked by great daring, — is unthinkable 
even in Pradyumna, Arjuna, Bhima, Karna, Samba or Abhimanyu. 

King : — How unfailing are innate virtues ! For, 

Tried in manifold ways with great efforts for a long time, 
liow he, so far unknown, shines doubly by bis virtues like some 
costly gem of high quality ! 
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This has reference to TJdayana’s fight with Salankayana’s 
forces and his subsequent arrest and captivity. The king of 
Ujjayini already shows himself partial to Vatsaraja. 

r lhe following stanza is taken from act VI of Vatsa. in 
illustration of (XVI. 22). 

^^crrsjrr^TrHT il 

*IIe is the sword to protect one in the absence (lit. darkness) of 
security, the Sun to light the darkness of enemies, the veteran 
that bears the weight of heavy business, the lamp to illumine 
darkness in council, Brhaspati to guide in a state of anarchy, 
a bridge to cross the river of misery, sharer in sorrows, showing 
a way in difficulties, cool as sandal to allay the fever of grief — 
to put it briefly — he is to me a splendid wish-yielding gem in the 
form of a human being, securing my welfare and my good. 

It is difficult to say whether by ‘Raja' we understand the 
king of Ujjayini or Vatsaraja, and hence it is not possible to 
state the occasion of this eulogy of a minister by a king. How- 
ever it expresses more likely than not Vatsaraja’s admiration for 
his minister Yaugandharayana — on the latter's suggesting to him 
the plans which he had devised for his escape. 

The next citation is introduced thus : — 

sfisf — 

*TT Stft sfogvr’PT 

*May that Laksml that reclines on the wide chest of Visnu, 
irradiated with the lustre of the Kaustubha gem, blue like the sky 
in autumn, and adorned with pearl-wreaths that shine like 
moon-beams, approach you and rejoicing clasp you to her 

4 
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breasts, bare of the loose upper garment and shining with the 
pollen of fresh lotuses ! 

So here the music lessons are arranged. The last quotation 
is from act VIII. Under r$^cT=F> (XVI. 21) we have 

‘ Will the bee — that connisseur of the nectar-sweet honey of a 
lotus blooming in the first splendour of the morning Sun, and 
bright with filaments and with fragrant clustering pollen, ever 
love the flower of the Arka plant ? ’ 

The occasion of this verse is difficult to imagine—but these 
are probably the words of the king of UjjayinI who, after the 
elopement of Vatsaraja and Vasavadatta, is comforting his 
Queen — Vasavadatta’s mother when the latter casts doubt on 
Vatsaraja’s love for her daughter. 

Although it would be idle to draw any conclusions regarding 
the course of events described in the several acts, yet with our 
knowledge of the story from the Pratijna we could surmise the 
various situations and stages as revealed above. 1 he action 
moves in a leisurely manner, there is no compression of essential 
matter, nor any skipping over of the details of the action as we 
find in the Pratijna. Here is again another problem — does the 
Pratijna represent an abridgment of some older play — not of the 
Vlnavasavadatta — but of a play which gives the story in aversion 
slightly different from that of the Vinavasavadattam, in view of 
the divergences in the earlier portions of the Vina, (acts I to IV) 
from the corresponding portions (act I and II) of the Pratijna ? 
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THE RGVEDIC BALLADS 

By Prof. P. S. Shastri, m.a. 

A Ballad is a short dancing song, simple in plot, and plain 
in expression and treatment. Narration of incident or incidents, 
quite unconnected sometimes, is its prime concern. It mainly 
deals wbh an episode or simple motif in a regular stanza form. 
Oral transmission being the process of making it deliberately 
live, it passes through the hands of many who subtract and add 
as they like. As such there is absolutely little scope either for 
deliberate art or for the intrusion of personality. The original 
composer of the ballad cannot be known completely. Most of 
the interesting ballads of the west are anonymous productions. 
Simplicity and lack of art characterise their diction and metre. 
This undoubtedly is the reason why they are neglected for a long 
time by the connoisseurs of art, and thus we lose many a 
valuable poem. 

'I his literary form evolves through the process of epic, lyric 
and drama ; and every epic is the grouping together of many a 
ballad existing previously and giving them an artistic form. 
Here and there we find the dramatic bent in these short pieces. 
The metrical form itself suggests that it was accompanied by 
dancing and something like a chorus. In the Vrsakapi hymn, for 
example, even Indra has to say “ViSvasmad Indra uttarah” 
(10. 86). This can be explained only on the assumption that the 
chorus or the orchestra-like something used to take up these 
refrains, as it is generally done even by the rhapsodists of the 
present day. The seeds of the drama and the epic "and of the 
pure national life are latent here. 

Percy, Scott and others believed that the ballads are the 
descendants of some greater literary works, and that these were 
composed by the minstrels, who professed the joint arts of poetry 
and music. 1 But this view of the literary origin was not 
favoured by others, who stress the national interest in them. 
A. W. Schlegel held that “they were not made for the people, but 
in a certain manner by the people as a whole”, 2 that they carry 

1. See Encyclopaedia Brittanica. 

2. Ibid. 
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on the traditions of the primitive art which is no art. As such 
these are the counter-parts of those of the artist. This is the 
duality in process and product, nature and art, which Schlegel 
believed to be vital for a proper aesthetic theory. But as 
Kittredge observed, “the processes of oral tradition amount to 
a second act of composition — a collective composition — of an 
inextricably complicated character.” Even the original compo- 
sition cannot be said to be by a minstrel alone, but by any one 
who is endowed with a heart and a poetic gift, and who is moved 
by the incident he witnessed. 

Despite the narrative character and the religious and histo- 
rical themes of the ballads, these Vedic ballads seem to have been 
accompanied now and then by dance and a chorus. Rigvedic 
ballads do not contain any proper story. Narration is their 
primary objective, and music the accompaniment. Strictly 
speaking the Vedic ballads cannot be called ballads in the modern 
sense of the term. We do not possess any single story narrated 
in full in any hymn,. Mostly we have a good number of anecdotes 
heaped together at one stretch, giving a brief and a very concise 
account of the exploits. Sometimes these take a purely descrip- 
tive turn and bestow ample scope for poetic vagaries, and 
linguistic subtleties. 

Tlhe nucleus of religion, or nationalism, or martial spirit, or 
social fervour is found in many of these poems ; and this is one 
of the distinguishing criteria that stamps them as ballads. They 
form almost a series of ballad-cycles after Surya, Indra, Visnu, 
Rudra, and ASvins generally, besides many more. It is these that 
gave rise to the epic stories or the Itihasas or Akhyanas of the 
latter day. In some places we have occasional ballad snatches 
added on to some hymns without practically no inherent con- 
nexion. And one such is the small conversation between 
Bhavayavya and his wife RomaSa (1.126). These only go to 
prove the existence of the ballads and their rebirth in an entirely 
new garb. The frequent references in the text to carving out a 
hymn, fabricating one, constructing one, and decorating it can 
also refer to the reshaping of old ballads. The reference to 
ancient poets and their compositions, the longing to emulate 
that standard, the claim to originality and at times to imitation, 
P. 0.-X-3-4-iv 2 
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clearly lead us in a good number of cases to the shaping and 
reshaping of ballad poetry. Vasistha observes : — 

‘‘Full many a deed ye did for our forefathers worthy of 
lauds, which even of old, they sang you” (7. 56. 23). 

Another poet tells us that “to-day too the poets are singing 
as of old” (8. 15. 6). “Generate songs even as of old” (8. 13. 7); 
“living men to-day, even as of old, sing forth their praises to his 
majesty” (8. 3. 8). There is enough ground here to suspect that 
the poets are referring to some ballad collections. 1 hough 
devoid of much artistic sophistry, the ballad being a song cele- 
brating some event or events, is liable to be carried on for a long 
time orally till at last some artist steps into the arena to reduce 
it down to an art form and standardise it. As such they are 
generally fragmentary, obscure since the event is of the remote 
past, and anonymous. r lhe hymn of Mudgala is such a typical 
example (10. 102). The author of the marriage hymn is said to 
be bury a ! 

The events of the remote past are sung as ballads for a long 
time and after some time the ballad itself loses the original 
character, and it finally comes to exist only by way of references, 
or allusions. Many of the exploits of the gods are of this type. 
And even the ballad of the ten kings is not preserved for us in its 
pristine purity, being diffused into three separate hymns; and 
many allusions to it make it loom large. Sunah Sepa by himself 
brings out a cycle, which was evolved into a fine story in the 
Aitareya Krahmana and the Puranas. The risings and settings 
of the sun, his relations with Usas and other phases of light, the 
heroic and glorious deeds of Indra together with the Maruts and 
Brhaspati, the three step>s and abode of Visnu, the cosmic nature 
of Rudra, the benevolent activities of the heavenly twins, the 
Soma plant and the consequent punning on the word Soma to 
mean also the moon, enable us to peep deeply into the springs 
of these ballad cycles. 

Viewed in this light, the ballad of the Rgveda seems to be 
the best connecting link between the remote past and the 
present. It is the unforgettable tale of immemorial antiquity 
that is handed down to us in this shape. The changing times 
and the long interval have given a mythical colouring, a coating 
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• which is hard to be pierced. Put here and there we get allusions 
that look like clues, but often they elude our grasp. Ihe cult of 
the Vedas, and the history of the vedic peoples are faithfully* 
but a little mistily represented in these songs. At the same 
time they are literary in that they gave rise to the Epic and 
the classical poetry. The great lapse in time has made some of 
them simple fragments, whose exact meaning is still a mystsry. 

Most of these songs are to be taken only in the wider sense 
as ballads. They are the akhyanas, the narratives of the Epic- 
cycles. The war song has in its present shape completely 
lost the ballad features, though the general handling of the 
theme lends weight to its actual nature. Ihe marriage song is 
a heterogeneous collection of various anecdotes, all belonging 
to the same ballad series. The well song of Trita in the first 
book is more a monologue, but in the actual narration of events* 
it is a ballad ; besides it was re-edited, so to say, by Kutsa. This 
rehandling of an ancient theme is a peculiar ballad feature. 
The hymn of the frogs has both the comical and the serious 
parts in it. It may be a regular rain-spell as some have sup- 
posed ; but it narrates the situation with an epic grandeur. Ihe 
flight of Agni and the letting loose of the waters described in 
10. 124, partakes both the features of a dramatic piece and of 
the ballad. And the presence of the narrator in the concluding 
stanzas may also serve as a stage-direction and as a phalasruti 
told in metre. Ihe hymns of Mudgala and of Juhu seem to be 
fragments of true ballads like some others. Mhus it is quite 
difficult to draw a hard and fast rule between a ballad proper 
and a song or a dialogue or a monologue. The idea of narra- 
tion brings them all into one string. 

Many germs of the latter day akhyanas are constantly 
heaped together in the hymns in a very loose way, suggesting 
sometimes an original ballad-cycle, as for instance in the Vrtra 
and Vala myths. Similarly the actual marriage of Surya, though 
it is sung as a separate hymn, can be collected from the various 
allusions and references to it that are strewn in the whole 
samhita. The exploits of the Gods have again given rise to new 
ballads in course of time. All these clearly point to the exi- 
stence of a type of akhyana in the actual ballad tradition. An 
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attempt is made here to group all the germs of the latter * 
narrative stories of the epic fibre, that can be traced to the 
Rgvedic sources. 

Tradition styles these hymns akhyana, akhyayika, katha, 
itihasa and gatha, though some of these terms actually occur 
with reference to the dialogue hymns also. The common ele- 
ment in both is the presence of an ancient story, the preva- 
lence of music and dance. It is these songs that really deserve 
the name of Akh>ana ; and here we find the origins of our 
epic literature. 

Ihe ballad is a lyrical narrative having a popular origin 
generally and is transmitted orally from generation to genera- 
tion in that particular part of society where it originated. 
There is much of dance-tradition here, represented now by the 
burthen of the song. Even at the time of standardising them 
in a literary garb, the purity and simplicity of poetic diction 
are not checked. In a good number of cases the same story 
is taken up, but is treated with different poetical motives. The 
ballads of slaying \rtra and Vala are handled by a good number 
of poets, but the effect is always different and distinct. Indra's 
fight yields the waters primarily, and the light follows suit 
thereupon. Trita’s struggle with the same Vrtra has given 
place to symbolism, the cloud playing the part of Varaha. Ihe 
part played by the Maruts here has a musical tone ; and the 
whole song echoes rapturous melodies. Brhaspati’s combat 
yields in the efficacy of knowledge, the supremacy of will* 
and the indispensable nature of the song. Here it is the rays, 
figuratively punned as cows, that come out in fresh verdures. 
All these are but the poetical renderings of incidents and 
affairs which were vividly experienced at that time. In its 
oral transmission the ballad comes to lose gradually its imme- 
diate spirit of the day ( Zeit-geist ), till at last pure symbolism 
allies with magic and sorcery and stares at us, as if it were 
the riddle of the sphinx. A similar fate has overtaken the 
sublime picture of Usas giving place to the rising sun. 

These ballads have a peculiar similarity in their modes of 
thought and in their ideas, which are attributed by some to the 
community at large. The folk-lore is a repository of popular 
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tales (Marchen) and ballads. The fairy tales are full to the brim 
with mar^y incidents and adventures, that cannot be reasonably 
thrust into the ballad mould. Some of the best ballads in the 
west have tragical endings, and are even called “lyrical 
tragedies”. But Rgveda, which breathes an air of happiness, 
blithe charm, and magniloquent optimism always endeavours to 
subdue this sad note. It is only the ballad of Trita (1. 105) that 
has any claim to the name of the “lyrical tragedy”. Some of 
the rest do take some painful scenes, but they are not represented 
anywhere as formidable potentates. There is always a strong 
element of the folk-lore in these ballads, but this element is 
generally of a refined temperament, as it alone supplies the 
colour, the aureole of that community. But this element is too 
restricted and only serves to prepare the background, as it is 
evident in all the Vrtra and Vala songs. Here it is well to re- 
member that these songs originally existed as full-fledged lyrical 
narratives, but as time slowly moved on, serious havoc was 
wrought over their form ; and it is exactly for this reason that 
we do not possess even a single, complete and true ballad relat- 
ing to Vala or Vrtra. They have become the property of every 
man and we have lost many a song of triumph. These were 
probably sung in various festive gatherings called “Samana”, in 
royal courts, on the battle fields, and may be also in the literary 
academies termed Vidatha, parisad, samiti and the like. It is the 
prevalence of the literary fashion that puts an end to the simple 
technique and the popular features of the ballads. Thus with 
the growth of the pure literary form, the ballad of antiquity loses 
its traditional features greatly, and sometimes even disappears, 
leaving only a few allusions. It is only in some such way that 
we can account for the paucity of the pure ballads and for the 
frequent allusions to these ballad myths and features in the 
existing redaction of the Rgveda. Conscious literary art steps 
into the shoes of the primeval folk-lore. 

Literary art brings forth the ballad as a distinct species of 
the literary forms, when it has an inherent value of its own* 
This artistic form thus constituted can handle any matter, but 
changes its character. The incident becomes momentous, and 
the situation represents the transition point in the fortunes, as 
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in the song of Mudgala. The help given by Mudgalanl to her 
husband in the battle had secured for her a place on an equal 
footing with her co-wives. Trita’s falling into the well is of 
stupendous importance in his life. All these ballads are very 
short and proceed throughout with the topic in hand. They do 
not digress at all. Here the marriage hymn presents some trouble 
if we take it as a single ballad. Here we have the invocation to 
Soma, actual marriage spells and incantations, journey of the 
married couple and blessings. All these are loosely woven into 
the texture of a single song giving us a glimpse into the entire 
marriage customs of these days. There is always a magical 
glow here and want of relevancy in the fabrication of the 
song. But even here they are not really digressions, as the 
marriage is the main unifying feature. The lyrical form and 
the dancing custom add to its unity. Ballads like these 
show the original epic talent for seeing things in the frame 
of a definite plot. It is in the clear planning that the author 
of the ballad shows a very rare skill in art and a keen 
psychological insight. 

7 he ballad thus comes to be a lyrical narrative, attaching 
great importance to sentiment. It is traditional, objective, and 
impersonal, having a community of interest. 7 hough narration 
seems to be essential and indispensable, the narrative is not a 
fundamental and essential fact in its structure. It is the process 
of narration, the delineation of the sentiment that is more 
important here. The story-interest is of a later growth. The 
situation keeps up the unity and interest in the ballad. r l he song 
of Mudgala does rot give us any elaborate narration, but a few 
lines of conversation, cross references and allusions to the 
exploits. But the situation that is selected here is of vital 
importance as it marks the transition point in the life of the 
barren Mudgalanl. And similar is the case with the flight of 
Agni told in 10. 124. It has of course its association with the 
earlier trilogy 10. 51 to 53., of which this seems to be an abridged 
account. 

“The refrain is an organic part of the ballad” which, like the 
choral songs, sprang from dance. It conclusively establishes the 
lyrical and choral origins. 7ht refrain owes its birth to the 
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songs at dance, play and work ; and these are firmly implanted 
in the minds of the nation. Sometimes only the refrain seems 
to have the proper meaning. Refrains that are found in Rgveda 
are of two kinds. The first is in the nature of a stanza that 
comes at the end of a hymn. There are forty-three in number 
occurring at least 129 times. Excepting two, all of them occur in 
the same book (10. 89. 18 ; 104. 11). 'lhese are like the formulas, 
having a family character ; and at times serve to identify the 
original family of the composer. Whether the hymn in question 
has a bearing on this refrain verse or not they must automatically 
come. On a similar line stand the various verses praying for 
riches, cattle and heroes, at the end of some of the sublimest 
hymns. These verses often spoil the beauty and poetry of the 
hymns concerned. Rut they are a necessity and they must 
follow, whether one likes them or not. 'lhus the final stanzas of 
a good number of hymns, though they are repeated verbally, have 
their ideas repeated. And these two sorts of refrains are a 
sort of nursery rhymes that do not belong to the actual hymns. 
r Ihey are mere conventional additions of no literary value. 

The second and more important type of refrains actually 
occurs as a single line or two at the end of every stanza in the 
hymn concerned. Ihere are roughly ninety in number occurr- 
ing in almost all the books. The eighth and the ninth books 
have no refrain stanzas. The eighth hook is rich in refrain 
lines. A good number of the refrains occur in songs, in purely 
lyrical productions. Some of them find their way into the 
ballads also. They only suggest that these were intended to 
be sung while dancing. 

Dialogue springs out of the choral song, and a good number 
of the ballads in the other languages are made up of dialogues 
and refrains alone. Here the ballad opening is abrupt, dramatic 
and enticing. Repetition too plays a prominent part. They are 
full of action and give us strong situations. And “the force of 
the ballad style is centripetal, emotional, communal, cumulative, 
n t suggestive, not intellectual and centrifugal. What is true of 
the style, the invention, is also true of the external form”. Form 
and diction are simple and follow s)me definite pattern through- 
out. There is a tinge of conventionality around them but the 
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freshness and vigour of the sentiments attract us for ever 
towards them. And as Sidney speaks of poetry in general, we 
can say with reference to the ballads, that she “comes to you 
with words set in delightful proportion, either accompanied with 
or prepared for the well enchanting skill of music ; and with a 
tale, forsooth, she cometh unto you, with a tale which holdeth 
children from play and old men from the chimney corner.” 

The existing ballads of the Rgveda can safely be divided 
broadly into five classes : — 

1. First, we have the legendary ballads of an epical and 
historical interest. Vrtra, Vala and others are the main stay of 
this collection. We can group the famous hymn of marriage also 
here as it celebrates the legendary marriage of Surya, being 
intended mainly to be an ideal. 

2. Next, we have the ballads of superstition like V^asistha’s 
hymn to the frogs. Here it is not superstition that actually 
plays a prominent part, but a sort of magical and mystical 
spell is emp’oyed to bring forth the desired effect. 

3. Thirdly, we have the riddle ballads. These have a 
philosophical and mystical significance. It is curious to note 
that the refrain also peeps into this group as in the song of 
Hiranyagarbha (10. 121): “Kasmai Devaya havisa v^lieina.” 

4. The fourth group is purely martial in character. These 
songs of chivalry, of course, share some of the qualities of the 
first group ; hut here the historical and the more realistic factor 
is definite. The war songs and the fight of Sudasas are here. 

5. Finally, we have the ballads dealing with relations and 
associations. The parental ties as those of Apala (8. 80), the 
jealous attitude of the co-wife as expressed by Indian! and 
Mudgalani, adultery or elopement and the final reconciliation as 
it seems to be suggested by the song of Juhu (10. 109), and others 
akin to it fall into this group. The songs of Indranl, the address 
to the Osadhis by Bhisag Atharvana and some others of a similar 
nature owing to the literary form adopted by the poets have 
been treated elsewhere as monologues. 



RTA OR THE ZODIACAL BELT 

By Vifehnu Hari Vader, m.a.» Belgaum 

Zodiac is a belt of the heavens limited by lines about 8° from 
the ecliptic on each side including all apparent positions of the 
sun and planets as known to the ancients and divided^ into 12 
equal parts called the signs of the Zodiac i.e. fW, 
rers, tffa. Each formerly contain- 

ing the similarly named Zodiacal constellation but now precession 
of equinoxes, coinciding with the constellation that bears^the 
name of the preceding sign ; e.g. the constellations Pisces (*TT^), 
Aries (in) are now in the signs Aries and Taurus fTO. 

In short, the Zodiacal belt is the tract of the sky all round 
the celestial sphere, 16 ° in width i.e. 8 ° wide on both sides of 
the ecliptic, in which the 28 lunar-mansions ( ^T^HIs ) are situated 
and in which, the sun, the moon, the planets with their 
satellites, the minor planets etc. appear to move. 

In this article, I propose to explain that the Vedic word 
or is synonymous with the Zodiacal belt. The whole 

belt will in all probability, comprise the and portion of 
the heavens. We shall later on describe the limits and situation 
of the path of 

Lokmanya Tilak in his Orion p. 157 says : — ‘It is said that 
we cannot suppose that the Vedic bards were acquainted even 
with the simplest motions of the heavenly bodies. The state- 
ment, however, is too general and vague to be criticized and 
examined. If it is intended to be understood in the sense that 
the complex machinery of observation which the modern astro- 
nomers possess and the results which they have obtained thereby 
were unknown in early days, then I think, there cannot be two 
opinions on that point. But if by it is meant that the Vedic 
poets were ignorant of everything except the sun and the dawn, 
ignorant of the Naksatras, ignorant of months, ayanas , years and 
so on, then there is no authority or support for such a supposi- 
tion in the Rgveda On the contrary we find that some of 
the Naksatras are specifically named viz. and i.e. 

and W in R. V. X. 85. 13. Similarly, R. V. I. 
164 we have several references to seasons and also to Ayanas . 
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(Yaska, Nirukta VII. 24). But we shall deal with them in another 
article in detail. r Ihe intercalary month is mentioned in 
R. V. I. 25. 8, while in R. V, I. 24. 8 it is stated that the regal 
Varuna verily made wide the path of the Sun (by which) to travel 
on his daily course : a path to travel in the pathless (space). 

This path evidently means the Sun’s course north and 
south of the celestial equator i.e. in the Zodiacal belt. 

The path of is mentioned several times in Rgveda e.g. 
R. V. I. 41. 4 in which the Adityas repair to the sacrifice. In 
R. V. X. 85. 1 Adityas are said to be placed in that path and 
therein discovered the cows of Indra. r I he luminaries 

never transgressed this path which was so to speak, their Right 
way. R. V. 1. 24. 10 is explicit ; it says “Moon and all the 
shine in ^FtrT in accordance with the ordinance of ”. 

In R. V. I. 136 by qr^'T in praise of WsTrsfW verse 2 is 
found very difficult for exposition by commentators like Sayana. 
They wrongly translate the word by i.e. worship or 
devotion. 1 he verse may be translated thus : — 1 he very wide 
path of i.e. the Zodiacal Belt has become visible for the wide 
sacrifice. The Sun in the Zodiacal belt has become united with 
the rays.” Sun here is the eye of WT. 

The heavenly seat of — presiding deity of is 

5 Scorpio ; and of 3EWT the presiding deity of i.e* 

$ Leo. and of presiding deity of A Aquarius has 

becoms visible. 

Their may be interpreted as the constellation itself 
over which they are said to be the presiding deity. 

In our ancient Arctic Home known as it may be 

remembered that at a time only 14 Lunar mansions viz. in 

the Zodiacal belt are visible. WT presiding deity of 
i.e. of Deucbola ft Leo. 

In some Vedic works presiding deity of is said to 

be snfrri and is said to be presided over by WT. From 

this we can conclude that the from to 

were at one time visible in the ancient north Polar Home 
and the remaining lunar mansions were invisible for a period 
of about 960 years. 
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It may be noted in this connection that (deity ) 

was 7th from or in the centre of the Zodiacal belt then 

visible in the ancient Home of the Vedic Aryans. Why f$rar3r^°H 
are given a very pre-eminent position among the Vedic deities 
will be explained in detail in the sequel. R. V. I. 1^6. 3 says in 
clear terms that and follow day after day Aditi, who is 
filled with light, who supports the earth, who supports the 
heaven 1 he watchful follow Aditi day after day: 

They the sons of Aditi and lords of bounty ( ) have 
attained to the sovereignty of light ( ZFX'H , ). 
may be explained as the visible part of the heavens, and f^rcf 
the invisible one in our Ancient Arctic Home. 

In the book is interpreted as the Sun 

itself but that is obviously incorrect vVide commentary 

on R. V. I. 136. 3). 'Ihe phrase also occurs in R. V. I. 115. 1 and 
VII 63. 1 and it has clearly the meaning of the Zodiacal belt 

there. In R, V. I. 121. 3 Dawn is said to follow 

which is transversed by Adityas, Savita or Varuna. In R. V. I. 
123. 8 Dawns follow the long course of 3T?°T. T his broad course 
of gnsor ( n ig: ) is the same as the mg: in R. V. I* 

136.2. Sec also R. V. V. 80 4. There the phrase W1W T^IT: 

means the Zodiacal belt. 'Ihe same broad course is meant by 
in R. V. II. 28. 5. In R. V. II. 23. 15 and many other 
places the word STsTIrT means “visible or born in the 

Zodiac M In R. V. IV. 53. 4 it is stated that *T5T 

«Ti*r«r ?rsrfH ll — 1 his great path is said to exist in the epBS* 
This is the same as or mg: or ^ m 

i.e. the Zodiacal Belt. In this connection R. V. II. 24. 7 is 
very important : I«IT«T : STcTr gm Tm 

wmFg: This great path is the same mg: or Zodiacal Belt. 

In R. V. III. 31. 5 it is stated that the seven sages, pious and 
wise, liberated and sent forth with a ruddy hymn ( JTT^wmTT i.e. 
Jimn mmrg tjf SIRT mr%<JT) the cows that were in the 

mountain fastness. They discovered the whole path of ’RcT. 
(i.e. and in the next verse (6) it is further 

stated that ^Rm discovered the split of the mountain, she restored 
to its entirety the vast ancient path or space ( ) 
Vide also R. V. V. 45-7. 8. 
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In the Orion on p. 158 Lokamanya Tilak says, “This is the 
broad belt of the Zodiac. If divested of the poetic allegory, the 
two verses namely III. 31. 5, 6 R. V. will clearly show that by 
means of the observation of the constellation HHRJTT: or 
i.e. the Ursa Major, the sages or scientific men were able to 
know the vast ancient path of in its entirety. That 
and SRRJTT: are identical can be inferred from R. V. IV. 42. 8* 
The same group of stars is known by the term 3R$TT:. These 
are mentioned in R. V. III. 7. 7, III. 31. 5 and IV. 2. 15 
that these seven RETs or ^f^Ts is the constellation Ursa Major 
ean be safely inferred from IV. 2. 15 because there they are said 
to be born of and sons of ^Tr: and in the following verse it is 
also stated that R. V. IV. 2. 16 their great and ancient ancestors 
made observations of rightly and singing hymns attained to 
a brilliant seat, i.e. Of the constellation Ursa Major 

one star is named STRHf (« Ursa Major) or Alioth ; another 
(5 Ursa Major) and (f Ursa Major). 1 he names of seven 

sages are differently given in different texts. 

R. V. 1. 164. 11 describes the It has 12 spokes ; 

it ceaselessly revolves round heaven without becoming old ; 
720 children arranged in couples are mounted on it. It is uni- 
versally admitted that this hymn is a later production. 
Formerly all the Aryans, before their separation, observed a 
year of 9 or 10 months ; e.g. September, October, November 
and December were their 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th months. But 
when the Aryans migrated downwards they had to increase the 
number from 10 to 12. 

In the same hymn the above point is minutely expounded. 
We have here to see that the word here means undoubtedly 
the Zodiacal belt which is of course like a wheel w x ith spokes; the 
number of spokes depends on the place of the observer whether 
in the different latitudes of the circumpolar regions or in the 
regions next below. This path of was so to speak the “right 
way” of the luminaries like the Sun, Moon, Dawn etc. and hence 
called which though derived from to go, soon came to 
mean the right path, the circle of which exists for ever or rather 
exists and exists in the vault of heaven STT 
R. V. I. 164. 11. The wheel of ceaselessly revolves round 
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the heaven. Even Prof. Ludwig had to further admit that Rgveda 
mentions 3TPTr*PI i.e. the inclination of the ecliptic to the equator 
(23° 30'). Vide R. V. 1. 110. 2. Further he admits that the axis 
of the earth is mentioned in R. V. X. 86 4. From R. V. V. 40 it 
can be proved that an eclipse of the Sun was observed (perhaps 
for the first time) by Atri [Vide Proceedings of the American 
Oriental Society Vol. XIII. pp. 17-22], 

About R. V. III. 31. 9 [ This is a hymq^by in praise 

of Indra ] Sayanacarya says that the whole hymn is very difficult. 
But it may appear very lucid if the astronomical exposition of 
the verses be distinctly made. 

wjhcs rnr *Trg hssrtt snror wg: i 

3 & fw* ^ n ii 

€ ‘With a mind to obtain the cows they sat down with hymns 
making the road to continuous Sunlight. This and no 

other was their great session that they wished to obtain the 
months through the The word *TRTr^ is interpreted to 

mean STTVT^, ^T^TcTF^ etc. In this verse means 

the Zodiacal belt where in the months were obtained. 
is the long day while is the alteration of sun and twilight* 

Examples of R. V. passages may be multiplied in which the 
word or are used in the sense of the Zodiacal belt. 

In many passages means water and also The root 

meaning of the word is the ‘‘course” of things, which is con- 
sidered to be under the guardianship of the highest gods. 

It also means order — in the Moral world as truth and Right 
and in the Religious world as sacrifice or rite, and in the 
Phenomenal world as “the Zodiac.” 

In R. V. X. 190 it is stated “that from ( kindled heat 
was born Wsl and and Tlfa and then 3T°T3r, i.e. watery fluid. 
From that fluid, the coursing year ( ) was born, disposing 

day and night, the ruler of all that close their eyes. And in their 
order the Sun and Moon and Heaven and Earth : the regions of 
Air and Light.” 1 his shows that was first born. It may 
mean Cosmic order (here in this Hymn) which was first born 
before the creation took place. 
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'rom wern born 

(i) HfaT or Moon 

R. V. IX. 108. 8 

(ii) 

errar sfSrar 

R. V. X. 65. 8 

(iii) 


(R. V. III. 54. 13 
IK. V. VII 66. 13 

(iv) 

srra f 

R. V. IV. 5. 9 

(v) 

f^wfcT 

R. V. II. 23. 3 

(vi) 

r 

R. V. V. 62. 12 

(vii) 


R. V. VII. 74. 1 

(vi ii) 

fjrirnrw 

5R. V. I. 2. 8 
l R. V. VII. 0.2 

(ix) 

fa’a^rr: 

R. V. V. 64. 1. 


This proceeding from the Brahman still rules and up- 
holds the universe regulating the course of the Sun, Moon, Dawn 
the Winds, Year, Day and Nights, seasons and the stars and the 
birth, growth and decay of the vegetable and animal life. > * 
[ Rigvedic Culture by A. C. Dass, p. 484. ] 


Now we shall deal with the interpretation of words derived 
from and the compounds in which is the chief component 
part. For instance 


„ nm: ; ^<TTT: 


SRcTTf* 

^*rrc: 

„ Mi 

„ 

„ 

There are many such words 
above only with a few of them. 


■SRcf^T ?>fr 
TO 

in R. V. II. 32. 1 
TTflrU ST^TT 
and ^FTcTaJ 

3RH*T ^ R. v. IV. 3. 9 

„ 3.11 

and phrases. We have dealt 


We submit that whenever the above words are used in con- 
nection with the heavenly luminaries like the sun, moon or 
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constellations etc. or the heavenly phenomena like the 

WWTr f (i.e. Zodiacal light and the Gegenschine) etc. the words 
do convey the meaning of the Zodiacal Belt wherein the pheno- 
mena occur or the luminaries move. R. V. II. 23. 3. states 
that having driven away demons and darkness, mounts 

the chariot of ^ which is VVR and We 

are inclined to hold that spr^TEf here referred to is the planet 
Jupiter who rises in the Zodiacal lunar-mansions. *£% tTTrT has 
a how the string of which is the R. V. II. 24. 8 and 

A. V. V. 18-8, 9. 'I his proves that the form of is like an 

arc of a circle. 

In A. V. VII. 6. 2 which is the same as V. S. 24. 5 Aditi is 
called the mistress of and from ^<7 and Aditi the Adityas 
are horn. [ It is also noteworthy that Aditi is said to be the 
wife of Visnu in V.^S. 29 60 or T. S. 7. 5. 14. J In IV. 23 of 
R. V. a Hymn by verses (8-10) arc in praise of Deity 

By "3^7 the author of the means Indra or Aditya or 

77^7 or ^T5T. Now verses 8 10 are in praise of which com- 
mentators take to mean ^T<7r. 

In our opinion the verses arc not clearly explained either by 
Sayanacarva or the English 'Translators of the Rgveda. 
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PROFESSOR KOKILESWAR SASTRI, M.A., Vidyaratna 

Born 1869. Died 18th March 1945. 

In the sad demise of Prof. Kokileswar Sastri, Vidyaratna* 
M. A. at Calcutta on the evening of 18th March 1945 Sanskrit 
learning in general and Indian philosophy in particular suffered 
an irreparable loss. The writer of this note had the good 
fortune of coming into contact with this eminent scholar in 
1912 and enjoying his cooperation in the work of the Review of 
Philosophy and Religion , to which he contributed learned papers 
on “Was Sankara a Pantheist ?” ( Vol. Ill, No. 1, pp. 1-13); 
€i Maya in Vedanta" ( Vol. Ill, No. 2, pp. 152-163 ) as also some 
reviews ( Vol. IV, No. 7, pp. 114-115). The present writer had 
entertained since this contact the highest opinion about Prof, 
Sastri’s many qualities of head and heart and this opinion has 
been uniformly corroborated by many scholars of repute in 
India and outside, who knew this veteran scholar through 
his erudite writings, characterized by independence of mind* 
brilliancy in exposition, and original research coupled with 
logical precision and scientific presentation. It is, therefore* 
no wonder that Prof. Sastri was highly respected both by 
his seniors and juniors alike. 

It is impossible to record in this note all the published 
writings of Prof. Sastri. We may, however, mention the fol- 
lowing — 

(1) Outlines of Vedanta Philosophy . 

(2) Advaita-V ad ( in Bengali ). 

(3) Introduction to Advaita Philosophy ( Pub. by the Cal- 
cutta University). 

(4) U panisader Upadesh ( in 3 big vols. in Bengali ). This 
is considered to be “a masterpiece of original research in the 
field of Indian Philosophy. M — Three editions of this work have 
been published so far. A Hindi Translation of this work by 
Pandit B. Sukla of Oudh was published and has passed through 
two editions. 
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(5) Philosophy of the Rgveda ; (6) A Short History of 

Sanskrit Literature . Besides these works Prof. Sastri wrote 
-elaborate critical reviews of many standard works on Indian 
Philosophy and contributed valuable articles to several Memo- 
rial Volumes in honour of M. M. Kuppuswami Sastri, Dr. Ganga- 
nath Jha, Prof. K. B. Pathak, Dr. Lanman and others. He 
was Professor for many years in the College of the Ruling Chief 
of Cooch Behar State, where in an Installation Darbar the late 
Maharaja Jitendranarayan Bhup Bahadur publicly announced 
him as the Chief Sava-Pandit of the State. The Calcutta Univer- 
sity appointed him Lecturer in the Departments of Sanskrit 
and Indian Philosophy of the Post Graduate Department, where 
he put in a distinguished service for more than a score of years 
and retired as Head of the Sanskrit Department He was for 
several years President of the Board of Higher Studies in Sans- 
krit and a Member of the Executive Committee of the Council 
of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts. He delivered a course of 
Sree Gopal Basu Mallik Fellowship Lectures (Subsequently pub- 
lished in a book-form ). 

Prof. Sastri was a scion of an old renowned Pandit family 
of Bengal, the progenitor of which was the great Udlccya 
Bhattacarya Thakur Ramakrsna, the author of “Adhikarana 
KaumudJ ” etc. Prof. Sastri is the second son of Pandit Sriswar 
Vidy alamkara, a great Sanskrit poet and author of Vijayini 
Kavya , Delhi-M ahol savakdvya , Saktisatakam etc. His mother 
Syama Suruiarl died a “ Satee ” with her husband, both of them 
breathing their last on the same day and at the same hour. 
Prof. Sastri had secured spiritual training in Yoga from the 
great Bengali ascetic Vijoy Krishnan Goswami while he was 
very young in age. 

Prof. Sastri leaves behind him his widow, two sons* and 
one daughter and also grand-children and great-grand-children 
to mourn his loss, which is shared alike by his friends and 
admirers. P. K. Code 

* The eldest of these sons is Mr. Br ihmcswar Bhattacharya, M /*., B.L. 
to whom I convey my tu st thanks for supplying to me valuable informa- 
tion about the biography of his father. P. K. G. 
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The Late Dr. Heinrich Liiders of Berlin and the 
late Dr. Otto Stein of Prague 1 hough the sad news of the 
death of Dr. Liiders of Berlin was received in India a year 
ago and given publicity in Oriental Journals, we had no in- 
dependent confirmation of it from reliable sources. I had, 
therefore, written to my friend Dr. H. N. Randle, Librarian, 
India Office Library, London, to get some information about 
the fate of scholars in Germany and Central Europe. In reply 
to my letter, Dr. Randle was kind enough to send me the fol- 
lowing information as per his letter of 13th November 1945 : — 

“It is still difficult to trace the fate of scholars in Germany 
and Central Europe but I have had tiie lamentable news in a 
letter from the late Dr. Otto Stein’s sole surviving relative in 
Prague that Dr. Stein and his wife were deported from Prague 
to Lodz in Foland in October • 1942 , and that they both met 
their death in April 1943 . He contributed many articles upto 
1938 to Indian Journals ( including, of course, the Nezv Indian 
Antiquary ) and no doubt you will make his tragic and untimely 
end known in India where his name was so widely known and 
respected.” 

Dr. Randle has sent me an extract from a letter from 
Prof. Sten Konow addressed to Prof. P. Kahle of Oxford in which 
we get the following information about the sad demise of 
Dr. Liiders and Mrs. Liiders. — 

“Liiders died the 7th of May 1943, from heart failure and 
his wife followed him the 13th of February this year (1945). 
She had been up to Berlin and fetched parts of his manuscripts 
and then fell down and died on the railway station Friedrich- 
strasse,” 

Prof. Kahle observes : — “Liiders and Sten Konow had always 
been good friends and so we can take this notice concerning 
Liiders as a definitive one. I have been in close touch with 
Liiders for more than 20 years in the committee of the I). M. G. 
and we had become good friends. He was not in a very good 
health during the last years and so we were nearly convinced 
that the rumour of his death was true.” 

The above news about the sad demise of Dr. Liiders and 
Mrs. Liiders as also that of the tragic demise of Dr. Stein and 
Mrs. Stein will be read with sorrow by all their friends in India 
and outside. P. K. Gode 
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Historical Tamil Reader — By Vidyaratna Dr. P. S. Subra- 
manva bastri, Professur of Sanskrit at the Annamalai University, 
Annamalai University publication, Annamalainagar, 1945, pp. 
xxx + 96 ; price Rs. 2-S-O. 

We welcome the Historical Tamil Reader as it attempts to 
supply a long-felt want for a hook which introduces the language 
student to Tamil linguistics and which at the same time offers 
within a com] act space, enough materials for a correct ap- 
preciation of T amil literature. The author takes extracts from 
22 sources, 6 representing Old Tamil, 9 Middle Tamil, and 
7 New Tamil. In the preface he gives a list of these works with 
short notes on each and discusses briefly the historical develop- 
ment of the Tamil language under the heads of Phonology, 
Morpho’ogv, Syntax and Semasiology. Although these discus- 
sions lack the full spirit of modern linguistic science and contain 
some of the oUl. irresponsible expressions like “organs of pro- 
production” for obviously the more correct “places of articular 
tion”, etc., they give indeed a birds-eye- view of Tamil linguistics 
from the earliest to modern times. 

We might say here that even to speak of ‘the places of 
articulation’ is scientifically inaccurate. That was why G. Oscar 
Russell, the great pioneer of X-Rav investigations as applied 
to speech, was, in his “Speech and Voice” (New York, Mac- 
millam & Co., 1931, p. 4), led on to ascertain the forms and 
sizes of human speech cavities as also the position and relative 
relationship of the various physiological organs which actually 
appear when producing certain speaking resultants. As against 
the view of the traditional grammarians in regard to this matter, 
the modern accepted notion is : “The physiological characteris- 
tic of an act of speech it that it occurs is a specific locus of 
the human body : the respiratory tract and the mouth, rarely 
(as in esophagal speech; the stomach. ...If a cross-section be 
taken of the stream of speech at a given moment each of the 
organs concerned is seen to have at that moment a specific 
functional status : a moment later the situation would be 
different. Obviously the different organs do not change from 
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one functional status to another always at the same moment ; 
the statuses overlap.” (Vide C. F. Hockett — System of De- f 
scriptive Phonology — Language, Vol. XVIII, 1942, pp. b and 5 j. 1 

In the text the Roman transliteration of the passages selected, 
their anvaya and general meaning are all very useful. But the 
omission to give word meanings in the body of the text itself 
is a serious handicap to the beginner, and the fact that some 
words are explained makes the position no better. Irue, the 
meanings are given in the vocabulary at the end of the text, 
but the difficulty of referring to it, especially for a beginner 
with no sure knowledge of the Tamil alphabet, can hardly be 
exaggerated. 

r l he grammatical discussions are fairly thorough and clear, 
though in places they are unnecessarily pedantic and repetitive. 
For instance, the dropping of the seventh case-ending — ’Kan, 
and the formation of some of the compound forms. Ihe using 
of the 'Tamil grammatical terms such as edriyai , palarpdl , etc. 
without explaining them at the commencement of the text, 
assumes some previous knowledge of the language and its 
grammar on the part of the student. 

The author makes a very controversial statement when he 
says (p. 79) on the strength of a slender evidence supplied by 
one or two orthographical peculiarities, that medial surds were 
never voiced as far as the 13th century and that later on they 
began to be voiced, with an implied suggestion that they are 
now given only a voiced value. Both parts of the statement are 
rather rash ; we cannot by mere ear-judgment say whether 
medial surds are voiced today to such an extent as to justify 
their being written in transliteration with the symbols for the 
corresponding sonants. It is a problem par excellancc for the 
instrumental phonetician. Ihe question of fortis and lenis 

1. The form of the vocal cavity is regulated by movements of the 
.muscles, which are not and never can be still for an instant. There can be 
only vowel movements and never vowel positions, ( cf. K. W. Scripture : 
The Nature of the vowels, Archives Ncerlandaises de Phonetique Ex- 
perimentale, 7, 1932, p. 68. ) 

Also cf. Stetson \s view that speech is rather a set of movements made 
audible than a set of sounds produced by movements. (Stetson : ANPE, 3, 
1928, p. 29.) 
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character of these sounds crops up here. A correct view can be 
taken only when laboratory investigations similar to those on 
Verner’s law are carried out, involving as it does the moot 
problem of syllabic division. ( cf. R. A. William's paper, the 
Phonetical explanations of Verner’s law. Ihe Modern Language 
Review II, Cambridge University Press, 1909, pp. 233-252. 
especially p. 242 ). 

r Ihe Reader would be much more useful is more passages 
were added to the text ; as it is they are too meagre to give any 
clear idea of the historial development of the Tamil language. 

The transliteration with diacritics, it is a pleasure to note, 
is remarkably free from errors ( save for one or two slips ) and 
the printing and the get-up of the book, considering war-time 
conditions are quite satisfactory. We hope that in a second 
edition, the author would give the benefit of his vast erudition 
to his readers by amplifying the texts and also citing parallel 
forms in the other Dravidian languages (or at least the impor- 
tant grammatical points. 

C. R. Sankara n 
and A. C. Sekiiar 

^TRTO%VT5T^;---VasisthavaibhavaiTi — By T. V. Kapal Shastri, 
published by S. P. Pandit, Advocate, Sirsi, North Ivanara. Price 
Rs. 2. 

The book under review is a biography written in easy and 
graceful Sanskrit. It contains a brief outline of the life of 
Vasistha Ganapati Muni,, otherwise known as Kavya Kanth 
Ganapati Shastri — a sage, a poet, a speaker and a mystic philo- 
sopher of South India. In the nine chapters into which the book 
is divide J, the life history of this great man extending over fifty- 
eight eventful years (1878 a.d. to 1936 a.d.) has been given by the 
author Kapal Shastri who is a devoted disciple of Vasistha 
Ganapati Muni. One or two outstanding features of this work 
will strike the notice of even a superficial observer. The book 
is an admixture of biography and auto-biography ! Ganapati 
Muni himself who had a wonderful command over Sanskrit Prose 
and Verse — has left much auto-biographicai account, and that has 
been freely quoted in the book with a few remarks here and 
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there by the biographer either to furnish a connecting link or to 
suppliment it. But it must be noted with satisfaction that the 
patches attached to the original account of the Guru by his 
disciple are by no means inferior in literary grace. 

The second thing is that although both the Guru and the 
disciple belong to the twentieth century the so-called modern 
age of Science, they appear to live in bygone days when 
supernatural forces were believed to govern and guide human 
life in all its entirety. This supernatural or mystic atmosphere 
in which the book is steeped from one end to the other— though 
it suits both the mystic philosophy of the Muni and the Sanskrit 
garb, will not, one is afraid, make a strong appeal to a modern 
reader with a bit of rationalism in him. But that is only by the 
bye, Ihe chief merit of the book is that it affords a very inter- 
esting reading from cover to cover and the reader has the 
pleasure of being in the company of a very great poetic and 
philosophic mind. One has also the gratification of noting that 
the great traditions of ancient India in inspired banskrit compo- 
sition and mystic communion with higher powers are kept up 
even in the modern age. '1 he book is written in Sanskrit which 
was the lingua franca of the learned in ancient India and which 
continues to be so even now. It will, therefore, be read and 
appreciated by Pandits all over India. We extend to this 
delightful book a very hearty welcome. 

K. N. Watve 

Ragavibodha of Somanatha with his own commentary 
Viveka— Edited by late Pandit S. Subramanya Sastri with an 
introduction by Prof. C. Kunhan Raja, Adyar Library Series 
No. 48. Price Rs. 6. 

Here is an excellent edition of a very important work on 
Indian Music written in chaste Sanskrit in 1609 A C. Neither of 
the two editions mentioned by Prof. Raja in his preface to the 
work were accessible to me. As compared with Mr. Gharpure’s 
text (Poona, 1895) the present edition marks a definite improve- 
ment. It is well printed and relatively free from mistakes and 
the editor was at pains to understand the text and the notation 
system and to print them correctly. T his is high praise indeed* 

4 
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The few misprints and the fewer mistakes noted by me are 
given below : 


62 

1. 5 

is correct. 

81 

19 


82 

1 

*?TWn?T: 

94 

10 

(42) 

97 

8 


97 

13 

wrr „ 

99 

8 

259 

131 

7 

NT 

T* 

131 

20 


137 

9 

( jt w ith ) 

230 

1 


231 

17-27 

the first figure must be 1 


I have to suggest the following improvement. The number- 
ing in the edn. is consecutive for all sPEcHTs together but the 
commentary presupposes a separate numbering for each 
which therefore should be given in addition to the consecutive 
numbering ; cf. p. 94 is 57 from the beginning, but is 

mentioned in the commentary as No. 42 in the 

which is 624 from beginning is 259 in the commentary 
and so on. 

I he real defect of the edition consists in its not having 
given a critical apparatus for the text. Gharpure s edition for 
instance, furnishes variants for the Saiikarabharana melody in 
one or two essential points.. On p. 132, 1. 16 we have 
f%, on p. 137, 1. 5 we have after the first 1, in 1. 6 the *1° 

figures after * and not 1. The after $ in 1. 7 is not noted 

there. This happens to be the case in so many places that we 
should like to know what the text of the different available 
mss. is, and form our own conclusions. 

The work attracted the notice of Sir W. Jones as early a* 
1807 when he gave a summary of it in the Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. Ill and also a reproduction of a part of the notation. 

As regards the Introduction, I am afraid I do not see eye to 
eye with Dr. Raja in some important respects. He writes in the 
Preface (v) “Little attempt till now has been made to understand 
and interpret the Sruti and Svara scheme of ancient Indian 
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Music.” Deval, Bhatkhande, P. R. Bhandarkar and Achrekar 
have written on the subject and my paper on this subject was 
published in the Proceedings of the First Oriental Conference of 
1919. The first 32 pages of his introduction reproduce at length 
the contents of Chapter I of the Ragavibodha, which is the least 
original part of it, and then he passes hurriedly over the next 
for chapters which contain several original features and are 
very valuable for the purposes of a correct understanding of the 
old music. In two places, pp. ix. xxxix, he maintains that the 
book has no practical value for modern Music us though a work 
which affords unique help in enabling us to understand the 
history of the modern music and its ramifications under two 
different traditions has no value for modern music. It gives us 
tabl es of Svaras which enable us to calculate their exact mathe- 
matical values and it gives a method of notation for the old 
music which is unique and which enables us- to see it in flesh 
and blood. r Ihe introduction is, however, likely to be very 
useful to a beginner and Dr. Raja has pointed out the main 
differences between the Sangita Ratnakara and the Ragavibodha. 
His observations on p. xxvi about the fiuddha and on xxviii on 
Gandhara-grama are disputable. 

V. G. Paranjpe 

Atman ( In Pre-Upanisadic Vedie Literature ) : — By 

H. G. Narahari, m.a., m. Litt., Adyar Library Series, 1944* 
Rs. 8/-. 

1 his excellent thesis, for which the degree of Master of 
Letters was awarded by the University of Madras, is now 
published in fcJxe form of a book in the well-known Adyar 
Library Series. It embodies the results of the author’s thorough 
investigation of the problem of Atman in the Pre-Upanisadic 
Vedic Literature along the lines suggested by his teacher, 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Head of the Department of Sanskrit, 
University of Madras. The volume consists of twelve chapters, 
the first five being devoted to a careful discussion of the nature 
of Atman, its relation to Brahman, and its destiny. The next 
three chapters deal with the problem of the relation between 
man and God. In Chap. IX the author has shown that the 
sources of the Upani^adic philosophy are to be found in the 
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Samhita and Brahmana literature. The Vedic views about Trans- 
migration, Sin and Hell are considered in chapters X and XI ; 
and chapter XII contains the author’s concluding remarks. 

Ihroughout the discussion, the author has cited appropriate 
passages from Vedic literature in support of his views. His 
treatment of problems in sympathetic and critical and never 
dogmatic He has laid great stress on the authenticity and the 
continuous character of Indian tradition. His criticism is mainly 
directed against Max Muller and Garbe and many of their 
followers, both Indian and Western. Max Muller marked the 
stages of philosophical growth out of theology and religion as 
polytheism, henotheism, monotheism and monism. According 
to Garbe, theology and ritualism was the contribution of the 
Brahmins while philosophy was the contribution of the Ksatriyas, 
'Ihe authors speaks approvingly of the standpoint of Char- 
pentier, Oertel and Edgerton. He asserts that all the ideas 
that go to make the sublime philosophy of the Upanisads had a 
definite background in the Samhitas, especially in the Rgveda, 
and that the Brahmins were as much the originators of Upani- 
sadic thought as the Ksatriyas. In an over-enthusiastic estimate 
of the grandeur of Upanisadic philosophy, he advises us, we 
should not belittle the philosophical importance of the con- 
tribution made by the Samhita and Brahmana literature. Ihe 
Pre-Upanisadic age was not an age of mere prayers and hymns 
and rituals and henotheistic polytheism ; but it was an age 
in which there was a vigorous philosophical activity. 

Mr. Narhari’s book deserves a more elaborate and critical 
review ; but here we have to rest content with this short 
notice. We sincerely congratulate the author on his creditable 
performance and warmly recommend the book to all our readers. 

N. G. Damlk 

Muktaphala of Vopadeva with Kaivalyadipika of Hemadri 
Edited by Prof. D. Bhattacharya, m.a. Dm. pp. 50,324. Calcutta 
Sk. Sr. No. 5. Calcutta, 1944. Rs. 6/-. 

Ihe Muktaphala is a treatise on the Bhakti cult and consists 
of about 800 stanzas culled from the Bhagavata. The stanzas 
are rearranged into four chapters, each divided into several 
sections. Prof. Bhattacharya has brought out this revised 
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edition of an earlier one of 1920. For this edition he has also 
used two transcripts of MSS which were not utilized for the 
first edition. Ihe Kaivalyadipika is a very lucid commentary 
which brings the understanding of the grand and sublime verses 
of the Bhagavata within easy reach of a man with an average 
knowledge of Sanskrit. 

In the Introduction the editor has given a brief summary 
of the contents and an account of the author and the commenta- 
tor, and has also discussed the j roblem of the authorship of 
the compilation and of the commentary at length. It is pointed 
out, on the strength of internal and external evidence, that not 
only is Vopadeva the author of the compilation but 4 there are 
strong grounds for the inference that the commentary aho is 
a work of Vopadeva and not of Hemadri, though it is attributed 
to the latter/' f lhe compilation and the commentary are 
assigned to the last quarter of the 13th century a i>. 

An interesting and valuable feature of this edition is the 
‘Prefatory Dissertation* by l)r. N. N. Law. lie has sketched the 
main features of Bhakti in the Bhagavata with occasional 
glances at the connected issues. He has drawn the outlines of 
the entire psycho-historical side of Bhakti so that its portion 
in the Bhagavata or the Muktafhaia might be seen in relation 
to the whole. He says, “'ihe path of Bhakti is smoother than 
any other on account of the little demand made by it on any 
technical knowledge, or arduous acts on the part of the 
devotee." 

The title grETOr? is significant. Ihe is the 

mother-of-pearl and out of it comes this well-chisaled and 
precious jewel ; ^TTcf water here is Bhatki. Compare, 

Or it may be explained as g=Fc!T 

?ItTSTT I i.e. the giver of liberation to the devotees. Cf. 

^ifcpsr, “ fltfcasp gr 

i ” 

Ihe modern Visnuite Hinduism is professed by at least 
150 millions of the inhabitants of India. This shows the 

8 
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popularity of the Bhakti cult. The aim of Bhakti is to enable 
man to be conscious of the tie between God and himself, 
to convert it into an actuality. The value and importance, 
therefore, of the works like the and the which 

preach the doctrine of Bhakti is beyond doubt. 

V. G. Rahurkar 

Samay ikapafha Edited by R. N. Shah. Published by 
A. B. Magdum, Shri Vira Granthamala, Sangli, 1945. Cr. Pp. 31. 
Price 0-4-0. 

Ihe Samay ika is one of the twelve vows of a Jain Layman 
and it consists of meditation and contemplation on the nature 
of Self. But it does not seem to be obigatory to the Jain Asatics ; 
for, as observed by Mrs. R. L. Stevenson, “in many of the 
Svetambara sects a Sadhu performs Samayika at the time of 
his initiation and never again.” 

'I his booklet contains three Samayika texts, two in Sanskrit 
(one by Acarya Amitagati and the other, anonymous) and one 
in Hindi ( by Mahacandra ). Mr. Shah has rendered useful 
service to such of his lay-brethren as do not know Sanskrit 
or Hindi by translating them into Marathi. 1 hough these texts 
are primarily intended for the Jains, by reason of their sublime 
philosophical contents they are well worth a perusal of non- 
Jains also. Mr. P K. Code’s short but learned Introduction 
clearly brings out the importance of prayer and the samayika 
to a follower of any religion. It is a great pity that this book- 
let should be disfigured by an extremely large number of 

misprints, particularly in the Sanskrit portion. 

. N. A. G. 

Thus Spake Vivekananda : — Published by Sri Rama- 
Krishna Math, Mylapore, Madras, 1945. Pp. 59. Price 0-8-0. 

In this booklet the inspiring and ennobling thoughts of 
Shri Vivekananda, the great teacher of renascent Hinduism 
are re-arranged in six sections viz. Strength, Service, Self- 
control, Sacrifice, Faith and the Call to India. It also contains 
two short poems ; A Benediction and A prayer, and six 
excerpts from his other poems. 

N. A. G. 
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Triphala — By Ramesh Bedi, Ayurvedalankara. Published by 
the Vijnana Parisad, Prayaga (Allahabad). 2nd Edn. 1944* 
Pocket size Pp. 208. Price Rs. 2 — 4—0. 

Ihe Vijnana Parisad of Allahabad has published more than 
30 books in Hindi on a variety of Mathematical, Astronomical, 
Medical and Scientific subjects and is also bringing out a 
monthly Journal in Hindi devoted to Scientific and Technologi- 
cal studies, called the Vijnana . r Ihe book under review presents 
a learned and scientific study of the three most widely used 
ingredients of the Indian materia rnedica viz. hirda , bahedd and 
amala which are collectively known as triphala. First each of 
the three substances mentioned above is taken up separately and 
it is described in a thorough-going manner under suitable 
heads viz. the names and their explanations, habitat, formal de- 
scription, varieties, medicinally useful portion, dose, chemical 
analysis, medicinal properties, and medical preparations as laid 
down in ancient medical treatises. Finally the triphala also 
receives a similar treatment. The author has quoted the original 
texts in Sanskrit in foot-notes. 'Ihe book can be safely re- 
commended as an authoritative text-book on the subject of 
triphala for the language though precise is lucid and even a non- 
Hindi reader with a modicum knowledge of Hindi will be able 
to fully understand it. We heartily congratulate the learned 
author for the scientific and exhaustive treatment accorded 
to the subject and hope that the voluminous work on Indian 
Materia Medica ( Bharattya-Dravya-Guna ) which he has pre- 
pared will soon see the light of the day. N. A. G. 

Iconography of £rl Vidyarnava Tantra — By S. Srikantha 
Sastri M. A, Published by the author. Bangalore. 1944. Pp. 46* 
Rs. 1/-. 

Mr. Sastri has made a painstaking survey of the enclopaedie 
Tantrik Work Sri Vidyarnava Tantra and has brought together 
in this small book all the iconographic matereal in it. As the 
arrangement is analytical and concise it will serve as a useful 
guide in making similar studies of like material in other Tantras, 
It would have been much better if the author had given re- 
ferences to the text of the Vidyarnava Tantra after each deity. 

N. A. G. 


10 
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The Heart of Bhagavatam : — By S. S. Rao b.a. Cr. pp. 
vi, 180. Published by the author, 4 irupati. Price Re. 1-4-0. 

Of all the 18 Puranas, the Bhdgavata enjoys a unique 
popularity among the orthodox people of India ; and to bring its 
spiritual message within easy reach of all, a number of adapta- 
tion and abridgments of it are written. Sri Jayatirtha Svamin 
alias Visnutlrtha ( 1756 a. u. — 1806 a. d.) selected 365 stanzas 
from the Bhagavata and re-arranged them into 30 sections 
and wrote a commentary on them hoping that the study 
and contemplation on the meaning of each stanza a day would 
lead the reader on to the noble path of Devotion to God. 
Mr. Rao who was a Deputy Collector gave a good account of 
his leisure hours by bringing out in 1928 a Telegu translation of 
these stanzas accompanied by a running commentary in 4elugu 
based on that of Visnutirtlui ; and this original 'ielugu Bhdga- 
vata Ilridayam was rendered by him into English in 1931 
under the title : the Heart oj Bhdgavatam . 4 he Preface gives 

the central idea of the teaching of the Bhdgavata Purdna and a 
summary of the present work. 4 he lucid English translation 
and explanatory comments are indeed very helpful to under- 
stand the main spiritual teaching of the Bhdgavata . 

N. A. G. 

Mudraraksasa purva_Sankathanaka by AnantaSarman. 
Edited by Dr. Dasharatha Sharma m.a., n. Litt. Ganga Or. Sr. 
No. 3. Bikaner, 1945. Dm. Pp. 20, 14, 58. 

There Sanskrit versions of the events leading up to the 
story of the celebrated historical drama, the Mudraraksasa of 
Visakhadatta, by Madhava, Ravinartaka and Dhundiraja were 
known hitherto. The present volume contains two more viz. the 
Mudraraksasa- piirva-saiikathanaka of AnantaSarman, printed 
here as the main text and the anonymous M ,-ndtaka- piirva- 
pithikd given in the Appendix. It would have been better had the 
name of the latter work also been indicated on the cover-page. 

The credit of re-discovering these two works goes to 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja who reorganised the valuable MhS. library 
at Bikaner. His Prefatory Note includes among other things 
a formal description of the two MSS. of the first and a MS. of 
the other work. In his Foreword the Scholar Prime Minister 
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of Bikaner, Sardar Panikkar makes a few critical remarks about 
the style and the historical value of the two works, and the 
learned Introduction of Dr. Sharma gives a summary of the two 
works and a brief account of AnantSarman, and discusses the 
historical value of these two versions and the sources of the 
Nanda- Canakya stories. Dr. Sharma amply deserves thanks for 
this excellent edition. It is admirably suited for being pre- 
scribed as a supplementary text in Sanskrit in the Matriculation 
and First Year Arts classes of our Universities. 

N. A. G. 

Bhagavad Gita chs. 1 and 2 with an English Translation. 
Edited by Pandit S. D. Satwalekar. Svadhyaya Mandal, Aundh, 
Dt. Satara. Cr. Pp. eh. 1, 112 ; eh. 2, 30S. Price Re. one each. 

Pandit Satwalekar, like the late Lokamanya 1 ilak, and 
Mahatma Gandhi has pondered over the deep philosophical 
teaching of the Gita and according to his lights he is firmly con- 
vinced that the Gita is not a text-book merely for the old spiri- 
tual aspirants but it is mainly intended for the young and rising 
generations of India. Its dynamic activism if put in practice, 
will bring about an all round betterment of our life on earth. 
In his opinion the teachings of the Vedas, the Upanisads and 
the Gita are identical in purport ; and to damonstrate this he 
wrote in 1933 a new and exhaustive commentary in Marathi on 
the Gita called the Purusdrtha bod hini . The original exposition 
of Pandit Satwalekar enjoyed such wide popularity as it was 
translated into Hindi, Gu jarati and Kannad. He is now bring- 
ing it out in English translation and it is hoped that those who 
cannot follow the original commentary in Marathi will avail 
themselves of this English translation to study carefully the 
new view point put forth by Pandit Satwalekar in this inter- 
pretation of the Gita. 

N. A. G. 

Saiigltaratnakara ( Vol. I Ch. 1 ). Translated by Dr, 
C. Kunhan Raja. The Adyar Library Series No. 51. Adyar. 
1945. Dn. pp. 175. Price Rs. 4. 

The Saiigltaratnakara is the most important work in music 
and the first four chapters of the text with two commentaries 
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of KaPinathi and Simhabhupala have been published so far in 
the Adyar Library Series (Nos. 30 and 43 /. And now is being 
offered the English translation of the same. But this is not a 
mere literal translation of the text. Dr. Raja has prepared a 
very careful translation of the text with important notes and 
explanations. He has steadily kept before him the needs of 
both the types of readers viz those who are on’y interested in 
the subject of music and would be content with a free rendering 
into English and those who want to study the original text more 
closely with the help of a translation. Considering the techni- 
cal nature of the subject, Dr. Raja has achieved such a striking 
success in meeting the needs of these two types of readers that 
we have nothing but the highest praise for his excellent work. 
Ihe typography and general get-up of the book leave nothing 
to be desired and all credit for this goes to the Vasanta Press, 
Adyar. 

N. A. G. 

Juridical Studies in Ancient Indian Law — By Dr. L. Stern- 
bach, ph. I). 

Dr. Sternbach is an eminent Polish Indologist and he has 
made a special and searching study of Ancient Indian Law and 
Indian Culture. 

During his enforced stay in India since the outbreak of the 
Second World War, he has published about 18 Papers in Indian 
Journal and his particularly deep study of the ancient Indian 
Law becomes evident when it is noted that 14 of these relate 
to it in some way or the other. In this review of these papers, 
which is informative rather than critical full justice cannot be 
done to his valuable contribution to the subject of ancient 
Indian Law. In six of these, he deals with Principles of Law 
in ancient Indian Law, subjects of Law and Law of Family acc. 
to Yajnavalkya, the Harmonising of Law with the requirements 
of Economic Conditions acc. to the Ancient Indian Dharma-, 
Artha-Sastras and Grhya-sutras, similar social and legal Institu- 
tions in ancient India and ancient Mexico, early Buddhistic 
jurisprudence and a socialogical study of the forms of 
marriage in ancient India. The remaining eight papers have 
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appeared under the general title : Juridical Studies in Ancient 
India. In three of them he deals with five out of the eight forms 
of Indian marriages viz the Arsa, the Asura, the Raksasa, the 
PaiSaca and the Gandharva, and in another he deals with the 
Reciprocal responsibility for debts contracted by married 
people. Two papers study the subject of pledge, and the legal 
relations between employers and employees in ancient India. 
Legal protection of plants in ancient India and legal res- 
pond ibihty of physicians in ancient India for carelessness in 
medical treatment are the two papers which we have read with 
the greatest interest. 

All these papers present almost a complete study of the 
particular subjects dealt with in them and reflect great industry 
and research acumen of the author, lie has ransacked a wide 
range of ancient Indian I)harrna£astra works, the Egics and the 
Puranas and has given in foot-notes pointed references to 
original texts in support of his statements. 'I he collocation 
of details and their orderly presentation are highly commend- 
able. We congratulate Dr. Stcrnbach on his methodical and 
illuminating papers on ditlerent topics in ancient Indian Law 
and would like to point out that it would be highly desirable if 
he brings them together in one volume with a subject index. 

N. A. G. 

DlGrlakhyana of Haribhadrasuri — Edited by Shrl Jina- 
vijaya Muni, with a critical study by Dr. A. N. Upadhye. Pub- 
lished by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1544. Pp, 24, 56, 
68. Price Rs. 5-8-0. 

r lhe Dhurtakhyana of Haribhadrasiiri ( R c. A. d. ) is an in- 
teresting specimen of religions propaganda literature. “ It is a 
story of five rogues each of whom recounts an impossible, 
fantastical experience which is confirmed by one or the other 
colleague after quoting parallels from the Mahabharata, Rama- 
yana etc/* and thus the absurdities and incongruities in the 
Hindu Epics and Puranic legends are exposed. r Ihe work must 
have been found very useful by the Jain teachers who sought to 
make new converts to their faith. 

Sri Jinavijayaji amply deserves to be congratulated for 
bringing out this editio princeps of this important work in all the 
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three versions of it that are so far known viz. the Prakrit text 
of Haribhadrasuri, its Sanskrit version by Sanghatilakacarya and 
the anonymous Old-Gujarati prose rendering. Ihe two later 
are not the translations of the Prakrit original but they follow 
it very closely. Ihe value of the edition is highly enhanced by 
the scholarly 4 critical study * by Prof. Dr. A. N. Upadhye, which 
in its seven sections presents a thorough study of the work, 
which includes 4 Purpose, technique and form ’, and the ‘Prakrit 
Dialect and style of Dhurtakhyana*. I here are two Indexes of 
Proper Names and Quotations in the Dhurtakhyana. It may 
be suggested that in the next edition two more Indexes of 
stanzas in the Prakrit and Sanskrit versions also should be added. 

N. A. G. 

Jagadvijayacchandas of Ka’ Indracarya — Edited by Dr. 
C. Kunhan Raja the Ganga Oriental Sr. No. 2. Bikaner, 1945. 
Dm. Pp. 57, 163. 

In this volume the text of the Jagadvijayacchandas is edited 
for the first time, tn its two recensions along with commentaries. 
The texts of both these recensions are also continuously given 
in the Appendixes and the Index of Words with their meanings 
is very useful ; for the main interest of the work lies in the use 
of many w r ords in their rare or obscure meanings which would 
have remained unillegible to many readers but for the commen- 
taries which lucidly explain them by constant references to 
the sutras of Panini and the lexicons like Amira, ViSva and 
others. The Jagadvijayacchandas is a song in Dandaka metre . 
The long recension is nothing but a string of rhyming voca- 
tives and is divided into 6 sections. The short recension in 9 
sections at least contains a single sentence : 3T3T 5PT 

f though this too is mostly made up of voca- 
tives referring to Siva. The work is written by Kavlndracarya 
Sarasvati and covertly praises Emperor Jahangir ( Jagad-vijaya ) 
as has been explained in detail in the valuable Introduction by 
Raja who must be warmly congratulated for this careful edition 
of this complicated text. 

N. A. G. 
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Kern Institute, Leiden. Volume XII! for the year 19^8. 
Leiden 1940. D. Demi Pp. x, 108 and 9 Plates. Volume 
XIV for the year 1939'. Leiden 1941. D. Demi Pp. x, 69 
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ed. by Dr. II. Goetz. Vol. I, Part II contains original 
articles on Art, Sculpture, Paintings etc. with Illustrns. 
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Important Inscriptions from the Baroda State, Vol. II ed, 
hy Dr. G. Yazdani any R. G. Gyani. Baroda 1944. Sup. Roy. 
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Inscriptions of As'oka, Part II. Translation, Glossary and 
General Index by Dr. B. M. Barua. An authentic rendering 
and in the Glossary full justice has been given to the inter- 
pretations and views of other scholars in the field. Calcutta 
1943. Sup. Roy. Pp. v, 179-399. Rs. 5 

Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Vol. XII. 1^44* 
Ed. by Abanindranath Tagore and Stella Kramrisch. The 
object of the Journal is to represent the traditions of India, 
as expressed through Art, and to expound the concepts 
which underlie its forms. Contents : Moti Chandra- 
Hist, of Indian Costumes from 3rd to 7th Century a. d. 2 B, 
Day and J. Irwin -Jaimini Roy. 3 Swami II. Saraswati-Ffffltf 
— The All-pervading Principle . 4 St. Kramrisch -Super- 

structure of Hindu Temple. 5 J. Banerji~/mag£$ of Samba . 
Benares 1945. D. Demi Pp. 212 , XIV Plates. Rs. 12-8 
Museum Studies hy Ajit Mukherji with a Foreword by Dr. Shyam 
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both be a welcome and timely arrival. Calcutta 1945. 
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ASTROLOGY, ASTRONOMY, MATHEMATICS 

Astrology of Annual Readings by B. M. Bharadwaj. This 
small manual has been written with a view to present to 
the students of Astrology a brief treatise dealing with the 
predictions relating to the Annual Readings of individuals 
according to the Hindu System of Astrology. Shikarpur. 
Pocket-size. Pp. 96 and a Table of Navamansa Signs. Rs. 1 12 
Bhavartha Ratnakara English trans. by B. Venkatraman. Thi# 
is a rare and useful book on Predictive Astrology with 
copious Notes, Illustrations and explanations. Bangalore 
1944. Cr. Pp. x, 120. Rs. 4~8 

JaiminI Sutras ed. with transliterated original text, full Notes 
and English trans. by B. Suryanarayana Rao. Revised by 
B. V. Raman. Adhyayas I and II. 2nd ed. Bangalore 1944. 
Demi Pp. xi, 124. Rs. 3—12 

Laghuhbaskarlyam ( 

of Bhaskaracharya with the Paramesvara’s Comm. ed. with 
an Intro, in Sanskrit by B. D. Apte. Poona 1946. Roy) 
Pp. 16, 92. 5, 2. Rs. 14 

DRAMA, DRAMATURGY 

Das'arupakam of Dhananjaya with the Comm, of 

Dhanika and English Notes and Trans, by Pt. Gopal Dutt 
Shastri. Chapter I. Gondal 1942. Roy. pp. 2,1 12. Rs. 5 
Sakuntala of Kalidasa as prepared for the English Stage by 
Kedarnath Dasgupta in a new version written by Laurence 
Binyan, with an Introductory Essay by Rabindranath 
Tagore. 2nd ed , Bombay 1945. Cr. Pp. xiv, 105. Rs. 2 
Svapanavasa vudattam ( of Bhasa ed. by M.R. Kale 

with a short Sanskrit Comm., English Trans., critical Notes 
and an Intro. 2nd Revised ed. Bombay 1945. Demi. 
Pp. xxxiv, 65,67,2. Rs. 3~8 

Viddhas'alabharijika ( ft^TT^vrf^FT ) of Rajasekhara critically 
ed. by Dr. J. B. Chaudhury with an Intro., Appendices and 
two Comms : “ STr^ETST ” of and “ " 

of and Calcutta 1943. Roy. Pp. x. 2,226. Rs. 8 

Yajflaphalam ( of Bhasa ed. by J. Kalidas Sastri with an 

Intro, in Sanskrit. Gondal 1941. Pocket-sz. Pp. 20,208. Rs. 5 
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EPICS, PURANAS, FOLK-LORE 

Balabharatam ( of Agastya Pandit ed. by P.P.S. Sastri 

with Comm. “Manohara” of Salva limmayya Dandanath. 
It is a Poem of 20 Cantos, dealing in detail of the story of 
Mahabharata, even from the descent of the Kauravas and 
Pandavas from the Moon. Part I, Cantos 1-3. Srirangam 
1942. Pp. ii, 123. Rs. 2 

Folk Songs of the Maikal Hills by Father Verrier Elwin and 
Shamrao Iliwale. The present collection contains 619 songs. 
Some of them are very short, others are of ballad-length, one 
is a minor epic. Bombay 1944. Demi Pp. xxxix, 410. Rs. 15 

Folk-Tales of Mahakosala — the ancient name for the eastern 
part of what is now the Central Provinces and some ot 
the eastern States — by Father V. Elwin. Ihe tales which 
are 150 in number, have been grouped into chapters ac- 
cording to their dominant motifes. Each chapter starts 
with an exj lanatory introduction and ends with a number 
of Notes dealing with points in the tales themselves. The 
appeal of the book, therefore, is both to the scholar and to 
the general reader. Bombay 1944. Demi Pp. xxv, 523. Rs. 15 

Mahabharata CotK^erised into English Verse by Romesh 
C.'Dutt. Allahabad 1944. Cr. Pp. 194. Rs. 3 

Ramayana Condensed into English Verse by Romesh C. Dutt. 
Allahabad 1944. Cr. Pp. 192. Rs. 3 

Pardhans of the Upper Narbada Valley by Shamrao Hivale 
with a Foreword by Father V. Elwin. In this monograph 
the author gives the authentic account of the tribal organi- 
sation of the tribe, their family-life, their Dewar-1 hauji 
relationship, details of the Lamsena system, and their role 
as priests, prophets, entertainers, lovers and priests. Bom- 
bay 1946. Demi Pp. xvi, 230 with Illustrations. Rs. 12-8 

Races and Cultures of India by D. N. Mujumdar. This is the, 
first complete book on the subject written by a competent 
authority in simple and non-technical language. The Charts 
and Maps add to the utility of the book. Allahabad, Cr. 
Pp. 299. Rs. 5-4 
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GR AMMAR, philology, linguistics 

PataBajala Vyakarana Mahabhasyam ( ^TTcT^^ 

ed. by Pt. Gopal Shastri Joshi with a 
new Comm. “Arthasangraha”. The new Comm, which seeks 
to clarify all the difficult and obscure points in the Maha- 
bhashya in chaste and lucid Sanskrit, will be highly useful 
to all and patricularly to Sanskrit Students. Part III and 
IV — 3rd and 4th Anhikas. Eombay 1945. Demi Pp. 3,80. Rs. 3 
( This work is to be published upto N avanhika and sub- 
sequent 5 Pts are under preparation . The first 2 parts of 
I and II Anhikas published in 1941 and 1944 are available 
for Rs . 14 and Rs. 2-8 respectively . ) 

— Do. — Vol. V. OTRSTS with Kaiyata’s 

Pradlpa and Nage6a’s Udyota ed. by Pt. Bhargava Shastri 
Joshi with Foot-notes. Adhyaya VI — “Sthane-vidhi— 

prakarana”. Bombay 1945. Sup. Roy. Pp. 32, 404. Rs. 7 
Lectures on Patanjala Mahabhasya, Vol. I, by P. S. Subrah- 
mansa Sastri with an exhaustive Intro, in English. These 
lectures deal with the first three Anhikas and their ex- 
position is critical and accurate as far as it goes and is 
lucid. Annamalainagar 1944. Roy. Pp. Ixv, 306. Rs. 4 
New Appr «ach to Sanskrit by V. P. Bokil and N. R. Parasnis. 
An attempt is made here to give the various aspects of Sans- 
krit teaching in as clear and practical a manner as possible. 
It has devised a new' method of Sanskrit teaching based 
on the findings of Dr. H. D. Rouse and Mr. H. E. Palmer. 
Poona 1942. Cr. Pp. 9,173. Rs. 2 

HISTORY 

Economic Life and Progress in Ancient India — being the out- 
lines of an economic history of an ancient India — by 
Dr. N. C. Bandopadhyaya. Vol. I Hindu Period, Part I. 
From the earliest times to the rise of the Maurya Empire. 
2nd ed. Calcutta 1945. Demi Pp. xx, 347. Rs. 4 

Shivaji — a historical tale of the great Maratha Hero and Patriot 
— by R. C. Dutt rendered into English by Ajoy C. Dutt. 
It is a master-piece of character-painting. Allahabad 1944. 
Cr. Pp. vii, 264. Rs. 4-8 
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INDIAN MEDICINE 

Ayurveda &iksa A Text-book of Ayurveda ) by Dr. A. Laksmi 
Pathi, m. b. c. M., Vol. I, Section II Philosophical Back- 
ground. Dars'anas. The DarSanas representing the founda- 
tions of the Physical, Natural and Biological Sciences, this 
book, will be of great value especially to the Ayurvedic 
Students to whom a knowledge of these preliminary sciences 
is essential. Bezwada 1944. Cr. Pp. 8,481,34. Rs. 6~~4 

Vol. II Section I Deha Dhatu Vijrtana. (The Thirteen 
Constituents of the Human Body). This treats elaborately 
of the nature and function of the three main sets of Consti- 
tuents of the Body which when counted separately become 
thirteen i. e. 3 Dosas, 7 Dhatus and 3 Malas. This in short, 
is the Physiology, Histiology and Pathology of the Human 
Body according to Ayurveda. 1945. Pp. 12,179,16. Rs. 3 
Dravya-guna- vijiianam ( ) 
ed. by Vaidyaraj Yadaoji Trikamji Acharya with Hindi 
Trans, and an Appendix in Hindi on “ rpqrT 

” by Dr. B. A. Pathak, M. B. 
b. s. Bombay 1945. Purvardha Rs* 5 

TJrRTvir Rs. 2 

Siddhanta Nidanam, Part II ( ed. by Dr. Gana- 

nath Sen with a lucid Sanskrit Comm, and full exposition 
of the theory of TridoSa. It is a text-book of the Etiology, 
Pathology and Symptomatology of diseases. Calcutta 1943. 
Roy. Pp. 72,203*270. Rs. 4-8 

Sus'ruta Sarhhita ( gsTcRT%rTT ) of Su6ruta ed. by Pt. Narayana 
Ram Acharya with the co-operation of Yadaoji Trikamji 
with an Intro, in Sanskrit, various readings, Notes, Appen- 
dices. Bombay 1945. Pocket-sz. Pp. 45,180, 1008,16. Rs, 7 

INDIAN MUSIC, DANCE 

Folk-Dance of India by P. Banerji. The only book on the 
subject dealing comprehensively with the technique and 
the themes of the Folk-dances of India. The Illustrations 
greatly add to the value of the book. Allahabad 1944. Cr. 
Pp. 129 with 6 Illustrations. Rs. 3-12 
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Folk-Dances of South India by R. L. Spreen with the assistance 
cfR. Ramani. Foreword by Marie Buck. Bombay 1945, 
Pp. xvi, 134. Rs. 4-8 

Indian Music — An Introduction— by D. P. Mukerji. Bombay 
1945. Roy Pp. 67 and 8 coloured Illustrations. Rs. 5 

Music of India — A Popular Handbook of Hindustani Music — by 
S. Bandopadhyaya. This book is primarily meant for those 
who know nothing about the subject but would like to be 
acquainted with it. Bombay 1945. Cr. Pp. iii. 66 and 23 
Half-tone reproductions of Indian miniature paintings de- 
picting Ragas and Raginis. Rs. 4~6 

Sangitaratnakara of Sarangadeva translated into English by 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja with detailed Notes. Vo . 1 Chapter I. 
Madras 1945. Demi Pp. xiv, 175. Cl. Rs. 4-8. Bds. Rs. 4 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Bibliography of Indological Studies 1912 by Prof. G. M. 
Moraes. It is intended to assist the antiquarian as much 
as the student of Indian Constitutional History and Law, of 
Philosophy and modern Economics of Religion and Indo- 
Anglian literature. The historical material is arranged 
under the headings of Pre-History, Ancient, Mediaeval and 
Modern India and Current History. This sequence is also 
observed in the arrangement of several published articles. 
Bombay 1945. Roy. Pp. xxxviii, 188 and 9 Plates. Rs. 12-8 
Babu Shri Bahadur Singh ji Singhi Memorial Volume. Bhara- 
tiya Vidya Miscellany. Bombay 1945. Roy. Pp. V, 143,52. Rs. 4 
Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the Vangiya 
Sahitya Parisad ed. by Chintaharan Chakravarti. Cal- 
cutta 1935. Pp. xlv, 270. Rs. 6-4 

Dr. B. C. Law Volume, Part I. ed. by Drs. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
B. M. Barua, B. K. Ghose, Profs. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri 
and P. K. Gode. This Volume of 66 articles contributed by 
his friends and admirers, is presented to Dr. B. C. Law on 
the completion of his 55th year. Calcutta 1945. Roy. 
Pp. xxviii, 705,11 Plates, a Portrait and Biographical sketch 
by Dr. Radhakumud Mukerji. Rs. 30 
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Future of India and South-East Asia hy Sardar Major K. M* 
Panikkar. The author discusses in this hook in broad 
outline Post-War Planning for the whole of South-East Asia 
and makes original suggestions for the solution of a number 
of present-day vexed problems. Pombay 1945. Rs. 3-12 

Indian Education in Ancient end Later limes by F. E. Keay. 
An inquiry into its origin, development and ideals. 2nd 
Revised EMition. Pombay 1942. Cr. Pp. xiii, 204. Rs. 5-8 

Kjrsna-caritam ( ) of Sri Samudragupta ed. by Raj- 
vaidya Jivaram K. Sastri with his Sanskrit Comm, from an 
old Ms. Gondal 1941. Pocket-size Pp. 8,64. Rs. 3 

Life and Conditions of the People of Hindustan ( 1200-1550 
A. r>. ) — mainly based on Islamic Sources — by Kunwar 
Muhammad Ashraf. Reprinted from the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal-Letters — Vol. I, 1935. Pp 103-359. Rs. 6 

Mountains of India by Dr. B. C. Law. ( Historico-Geographical 
Study ). An attempt has been made herein to present a 
systematic account of the mountains of Northern, Western, 
Eastern, Central and Southern India based on the materials 
available from the Indian literature, the accounts of the 
Greek Geographers and the itineraries of the Chinese 
Pilgrims. Calcutta 1 944 . Roy. Pp. 27 and a map. Re. 1 

Rivers of India by Dr. B. C. Law. ( Ilistorico-Geograf hical 
Sketch ). Written on a similar plan of the author’s “Moun- 
tains of India”. Calcutta 1944. Roy. Pp. 56 and a map. Rs. 2 

Studies in Sri Aurobindo’s Philosophy by Prof. S. K, Maitra, 
Benares 1945. Cr. Pp. 160. Rs. 3 

Thus Spake Vivehananda. Madras 1945. Pp. 59. As. 8 

PALI, PRAKRIT, ARDHAMAGADHI 

Buddhaghosuppatti ( ) Text in Devanagarl and Eng- 
lish Trans, by Prof. N. K. Bhagvat. Bombay 1945. Rs. 2 

Candralekl a ( ) of Rudradas. A drama in Prakrit. The 
Prakrit text and Sanskrit Chhaya authentically ed. by 
Dr. A. N. Upadhye with a critical Intro., Notes, Appendices, 
Select Glossary etc. Bombay 1945. Roy. Pp. 66,95. Rs. 6 
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Mahavagga — The Vinaya Pittaka— ( ) ed. for the first 

time in Devanagari by Prof. N. K. Bhagvat. Vol. I. Khandha- 
kas 1-5. Bombay 1944. Cr. Pp. 9,332, 8. Rs. 3-8 

Ri$tasamuccaya ( ) of Durgadeva critically ed. by 
Dr. A. S. Gopani with an exhaustive Intro., Sanskrit Chhaya. 
English Trans., Notes, Appendices, etc. Foreword by Prof. 
H. D. Velankar. Bombay 1945. Roy. Pp. 16, viii, 71,172. Rs. 7-8 
Sandes a Rasaka ( } of Abdul Rahman. A unique 
work of a Muslim Poet in ApabramSa language, critically ed. 
by Sri Jain Vijayaji Muni and Prof. H. Bhayani with Sans- 
krit Tippanaka etc., Intro., English Trans., Notes, Ap- 
pendices, etc. Bombay 1945. Roy. Pp. 4,14,18,106,123. Rs. 7-8 

PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION 

Buddhism 

Gautama The Buddha by Sir S. Radhakrishnan. Reprint 
of the Annual Lecture on a Master Mind, delivered 
before the British Academy on 25th June 1938. Bombay, 
1945. Demi Pp. 65. ^ Rs. 2 

Tarkabhasa and Vadasthana (HWNI =3 ) of Mok- 

sakaragupta and Jitaripada ed. by II. R. Rangaswami 
Iyengar with a Foreword by MM. Pt. Vidhusekhara Bhatta- 
carya. This book coniains two separate works. The 
first one, ‘ Tarkabhasa’, is a treatise on the source of valid 
cognition ( Pramana ) written after Buddhist Logicians, 
like Dinnaga and Dharmakirti. The second one “Vadas- 
thana” contains a refutation of Jativada (the theory of 
universals ) and of “ Anekantavada” ( the Jain theory of 
many-sided reality) from the Buddhist point of view. 
Mysore 1943. Cr. Pp. 9, x, 80, 14. Rs. 3 

Dharma 

Haridasas of Karnatak — Mystic Teachings of — by Dr. A. P. 
Karmarkar and N. B. Kalamdani with an historical Intro- 
duction on “The Origin of Indian Philosophy and 
Asceticism” by Rev. Father H. Heras, S. J. All the materials 
for the life-sketches of the Haridasas were drawn and the 
work of the sifting of the Kannada songs and the rendering 
of the same into English was done by the authors at joint 
sittings. Dharwar, 1939. Demi Pp, xiii, 129, vii. Rs. 1-8 
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Sufism and Vedanta by Dr. Roma Chaudhuri. This work will 
be completed in three Parts viz. (1) A short summary 
of the main tennets of Sufism. (2) Detailed accounts of 
the systems of some of the prominent Sufis. (3) Sufism 
as compared with the Vedanta. Part I ; Sufism. Calcutta 
1945. Roy. Pp. 40. Re. 1 

Tantra 

Tantras — Their Philosophy and Occult Secrets by D. N. 

Bose. Ihis book places before the readers the broad 
principles underlying the practices of the Tantric form 
of religion. Calcutta 1945. Demi Pp. 162. Rs. 5 

Vedanta 

A Critique of the Brahmasutra ( III. 2. II- IV ) with a special 
reference to Sankara Bhasya Pt. /. Interpretation of the 
Sutras by Dr. P. M. Modi with a Foreword by Dr. S. N. Das 
Gupta. Bhavnagar 1943. Roy. Pp. 12, xxv, 469 Rs. 12 

Karma and Rebirth by T. Ch. Humphreys. The present 
work is an humble attempt to reconsider the subject in 
the light of such authorities as are available and from a 
more spiritual and, therefore, less mechanical point of 
view. London 1944. Cr. Pp. 80. Rs. 3-8 

Siddhantatatwabindu ( f *ri -rfccT : ) of Madhusudana Saras- 

wati with translation into Marathi language by MM. Sridhar 
Sastri Pathak. Amalner 1945. Roy. Pp. 4,73. Rs. 1-8 

Sri Krsna and Gita-New Light on — by Dr. Mohan Singh with 
a Foreword by Sri Krishna Prem. It is a work of great 
erudition and displays traces of originality in the treatment 
of such a delicate subject. -Lahore 1944. Sup. Roy. Pp. 15, 
viii, 25-102. Rs. 7-8 

Vaisnavopanisads-translated into English — on the basis of the 
Commentary of Sri Upanisad-Brahma-Yogin — by T. R. Sri- 
nivas Ayyangar and ed. by G. Srinivas Murti. The follow- 
ing 14 Upanisads are translated in this work viz. 1 
* 3>f*Rt?TR*T; ^ V H IR^<RTRr; $ rTRRTR; vs 

finjm HRFRT; 4 ^TTT^nr; <*?TRPRT; *1 TOraifq^T; 

« THRIFT; n W Madras 1945. Demi 

Pp. xxxi, 498. Cl. Rs. 10 
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PROSE, POETRY* RHETORIC, ROMANCE 

Kama-Sutra of Vatsyayana' Principles of Sexual Science of the 
Hindus) translated into English by Dr. S. K. Mukherji, M. B. 
The translation has been made in a clear and lucid style 
and is undoubtedly the best of its kind. The Introduction 
contains an exhaustive and fascinating critical study of 
Vat^ yayana’s work in the light of modern scientific know- 
ledge. The many illustrations from rare sculptures and 
paintings from Ancient Indian Architecture of thousands 
of years, add to the value of the book. 2nd Revised ed. 
Calcutta 1945. Cr. Pp. xi, 239. Rs. 5 

Kavyaprakas'a ( ) of Mammata. Complete Text with 

Hindi Translation by late Pt. Harimangala Mishra, M. A. 
Allahabad 1943. Demi Pp. 2,4,8,368. Rs. 6 

Kavyaprakas'a ( Mammafa’s ) Made Easy by J. M. Ashar, 
M. A.,LL.B., Containing typical questions with full answers 
on Ullasa I, II, III and X together with general questions 
on WRZ and Bhavnagar. Pp. 15,164. Rs. 3-4 

Mudraraksasa-purva-sankathanaka ( ) 

of Ananta Sharma ed. by Dr. Dasratha Sharma with a Fore- 
word by Sardar Major K. M. Panikkar. It is a prose work 
dealing with a traditional account of one of the most im- 
portant periods of Indian history, the accession of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya. The work is more interesting as a good 
example of Mediaeval Sanskrit Prose of which few examples 
are seen. Bikaner 1945. Demi. Pp. xx, 14,58. Rs. 1-12 
Psychology of Love of the Hindus by Dr. S. K. Mukherji, m. b. 
This book is intended to serve as an Introduction to the 
Kama-sutra of Vatsyayana in the light of modern Psychology. 
Calcutta 1945. Cr. Pp. iii, 120 and Diagrams. Rs. 2 

Rasika-Jivana ( ^TI^h ) of Gadadhara Bhatta critically ed. 
for the first time by Dr. J. B. Chaudhury with copious re- 
ferences, Appendices etc. It is an important Sanskrit 
Anthology consisting of 1478 Stanzas composed by not 
less than 180 Poets, of whom, 140 are either mentioned 
by their names or refered to by their works. Calcutta 1944. 
Roy. Pp. 42,66, Rs. 7-8 
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Sahityadarpanah ( ) of 

Visvanatha ed. by MM. Haridas SiddhantavagiSa with his 
own Sanskrit Comm. * Kusumapratime”. 4th ed. Calcutta 
1946. Demi Pp. 32,795. Rs- 6 

Satakatraya ( vr^frninm )■ of Bhar- •' 

trahari ed. by Prof. D. D Kosambi with RamarSi’s “Vivftti” 
Commentary. Poona 1945. Roy. Pp. 2, 40,6. Rs. 1-8 

VEDA 

Daivata Sartihita, Vol. II vrm) ed. by Pt. S. D. 

Satavalekar. Contains *A ^'IT: ^ 

» c 3Trf?f\3rrf^?rT: A critical 

Intro, in Hindi is appended to each of the above 5-10 
Devatas. Aundh 1943. Rs. 6 

Devl-Suktam ( ^fP(-£?RH) e d. by Prof K. C. Chatterji with his 
own “Dipika” Comm., the Comms. from Sayana’s Rgveda 
and Atharvaveda Bhasyas and English Irans., Notes. Cal. 
cutta 1945. Cr. Pp. vi, 32. As. 8 

Ecclesia Divina ( Or A Selection of 1 ymns 
from the Four Vedas, collected, arranged, translated into 
and commented upon in English and an exhaustive Intro- 
in English by Bhumananda Saraswati. Foreword by 
Hansaraj. Delhi 1936. Roy. Pp. cxci, 408 and 7 Plates. 

Rs. 12 

^gvidhanam ( ed. by Pt. Jagdish Lai with an Intro. 

in Sanskrit, Index etc. Lahore. Roy. Pp. 2,112. Rs. 3 

Jjuklayajurvidhana- sutra ( 

JRraT^rm-'TiTraaiHi^rrf 

*TT«T rcrrn^ I£H»R5RttTir€rtT: ) ed. by Pt. Anna Sastri 
Vare. Bombay 1943. Cr. Pp. 5,3,684. Rs. 6 

Tattirlya Saihhita-Kysna-Yajurvediya (af^far 

arr*n 

^ critically ed. in Devanagari Sanskrit by 

Pt. Ananta Shastri Dhupkar and with an exhaustive Intro, 
in Sanskrit called “Vedavedika” by Pt. Gajananda. Aundh, 
1945 Sup. Roy. Pp. 88,449. Rs. 6 
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POONA ORIENTAL SERIES 


No* Title Rs* 

1 Bhagavadgita with £ankara- 

Bhasya, best critical edition 2-0 

2 Bhagvadgita— A Fresh *» 

Study bv Prof . Vadekar,M. a. 1-0 
3 Sc 4 Kena & Katha Upanisads 
with Comms. bv M. M. 
Pathak Sastri ( Ks. 1-8 
. . Sc 2) 3-8 

V* Mundakopaniaad by M. M. 

Pathak Sastri 1-0 

h liu vasyopanisud ,, 1-0 

• Constructive Survey of 
U pa a Radi c Philosophy by 
Prof. Ranude R. 13., m.a. 10-0 
Glazed edition. „ 15-0 

8 Minor Works of Sankara- 

carya ('>0 works in all) 4-0 

9 Sankhyakarika by Dr. 

Sharma. Intro. Trans, etc. 2-0 
10 Tattva-Kaumudi ( Sankhya) 


No.t, Title Rs* 

41 Democratic Hinduism by 

the late Mr. Krishna Sastri 2-4) 

42 Vaijayantr — (Lixder revision) 

44 Sas'vata Kos / a by Kulkarni 2-0 


45 

Sabdarupavali & Samisa 

0-3 

46 

Systems of Sk.Gr. Belvalkar O.P. 

47 

Sk. Inscriptions Selections 



by Diskalkar 2 Pts. 

4-0 

48 

Kadambari of Bans, Text 

3-0 

48/i 

Kadambar? Kathamukha, 



Text, Trans. 8c Notes 

3-0 


49 Kavyaprak&s'a X with Comm. 

Notes Trans. by Sharma 3-0 

50 BhaminivilSsu by Sharma 2-0 

51 8c 57 Kavyaprakasa I, II & III 2-0 

52 Jatakasangaha by Tungar 0-12 

53 Ancient Karnataka Vol. I* 

History of Tujuva by Dr. 
Saletore 10-0 


by Drs. Jha & Sharma 3-0 

11 Sankhya System — Critical 

Study by Prof. So van i, M.A. 1-0 

12 Rgveda, Lectures on by 

Dr. Ghate, m.a. 3-0 

13 Brahmasutra II, 1 & 2 by 

Dr. Belvalkar, m.a., ph.o. 6-0 

14 Vedantasara by Hirianija 1-8 

15 Tarkasangraha with Dlpika 

by Prof. Gokhale, h.a. 0-6 

16 TarkabhsUa trans. by Dr. Jha 1-4 

17 ,, Text by N. N. Kul- 
karni, 2nd ed. revi&ed, 1-0 

18 Arthasangraha by Gokhale 2-0 

19 NySyasara by Deodhar and 

M. M. Abhyankar Sastri 2-8 

20 S aptapadarthi by Ghate 1-8 


21 Dhammapada by Vaidya P.L.2-0 

22 Prakrit Prakas*a by Vaidya 3-0 

23 Manual of Pali by Joshi, m.a. 2-0 


24 Comparative Philology by 

Prof. Jahagirdar, m.a. 3-0 

25 Mudraraksasa by Dhruva 4-0 

26 VenTsamhara bv Dravid 3-0 

27 Svapnavasavdatta by Prof. 

Deodhar, m.a., (3rd ed.) 2-0 

28 Pratima by Prof. Paranjpe 3-0 

29 Plays ascribed to Bhasa by 

Prof, Deodhar, m.a. 1-0 

30 Uttara-Rama-carita Text 

by Dr. Belvalkar 1-8 

31 MeghadtSta by Dr. Pathak 1-4 


32 Pancatantra by Dr Edgerton 1-8 

33 KavySdars'a by Dr Belvalkar O.P. 

34 K3 vy ala Afearasutravrtt i 

Text by Kulkarni, b.a.ll.h. 1-8 

35 », trans. bv Dr. Jha 1-8 

36 RS^rsk0|as & Their Times 

by Dr. Altekar A. S., m.a. 7-8 

37 22 Srutia of Indian Music 0-8 

38 Manual of Hindu Ethics bv 

Mr. Chandavarkar. b.a. 1-4 
3^ Jha Commemoration Vol. 15-0 
40 Kr$na Problem by Mr. Tadpa- • 
trikar, m.a. O.P. 


Bhasanatakacakram (Text 
of 13 Plays of BhSsa) 
by Prof. C. R. Devadhar O.P. 
Pali Saddarupavali byTungar 0-2 
Picturesque Orientalia by Dr. 
Sardesai, 103 Photos of 
Western Or. Scholars 10-0 
NyayasGtra of Gautama with 
Vatsyayana Bhasya and short 
Notes called Khadyota in 
Nagari ed. by Dr. G. Jha 5-0 
— Do— Full English 

Translation and Notes by \ 
Dr G. Tha 8-ft 

2-0 

1-4 

^TTT^rr 0-12 

Contributions to the History 
of Brahmanical Asceticism 
(Samnyasa j by Dr. Sharma 2-0 
Text, Trans., Notes 1-8 

0-2 

xfj g x r ra T o-i 

xift g garera t 0-12 


( W«ra:) W i,h 
English meanings 1-8 

Text, Trans., Notes by 
Sharma 2-0 

WO T ^ - q fr R t q r W -gfonr? Text 
Marathi Trans. 0-4 


72 Text, Trans. Notes 0-8 

74 Ancient India & I. Hist. 

& Culture by Dr.S. Kt 
Aivangar2 Vols. 20-0 

75 Festschrift Prof. P.V. Kane 15-0 

76 Gupta History by Dandekar 3-0 

77. M S ymqm : gnfar? 3-0 

78 8f^n^Sw^Tr»n*.by Jha 5-0 



• KUUINA mUKWIAL St!. KIES. 

Nor. LATEST PUBLICATIONS 1944-41 . 

85. *T**Rsrfir<jfa of rfms^PT <TBT5TiT ed. S. C. Banerji. R». 1-4 

84. MayOra-Sandes'a ( *T , JT , T^3T: j of Udaya ed. with Sanskrit 
Comm., English Tntro. and Notes by Dr. C- Kunhan R*j*. 
Foreword hv Sardar Major K. M. Panikkar. 3 

83. Rjulaghvl or Malatlmadhava - katha ( 

irnsr^^TT ^ critically edited for the first time with a,#i - 
introduction and explanatory notes hy Prof. N. A. Gore 
with a Foreword hy Dr. V. Raghavan. Ks. ^ 

82-79. Guides to Manual of Pali in English ; Hindi ; Guja- 
rati each at As. 12 and Marathi. As. 8 
78. Chandogyonanisad ( } English translation of 
the Text and Sankara Bh3sya by late MM. Dr. Ganganath 
Jha with an Introduction and Index by Dr. Utnesha Mishra. 
Revised edition. 5~10 

77. Alankara r*tnakara ( ) of SobhSkarami^ra. 

A work on Rhetoric edited with an Intro., Commentary 
and Appendices by Prof. C. R. Devadhar. The author has 
written his own Sutras on AlankSra, has elaborated them 
in his Commentary, illustrated them by examples drawn 
from varied sources and summarised his views on parti- 
cular tonics in what are known as Parigista Slokas. Rs. 3-6 
76. History of the Guntas by Prof R. N. Dandekar. A com- 
plete connected history of the Ouptas v the Imperial Guptas 
and the later Guntas of Alalwa and Alagadha. Rs 3-6 

73. Festschrift Prof. P. V. Ka-e. A Volume of Studies in 

Indologv containin'? 74 articles. R*« 16—14 

74. Ancient India & South Indian History and Culture 

hy D. B Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. A thoroughly 
revised edition brought up-to-date: begins with a historical 
survey up to 7 00 a.t>. and ends with a chapter on 
Greater India. 2 Voh. R ft * 22—8 

17. Tarkahbasa Text ed. KuTkarni N. N. Revised ed. Re 1 

4 3, NUmalintifanus'asanam with the Comm . Atnarakoio- 
dghdtana of Bhatta Ksirasvfimin ( vi&SfT* 

*srTraR<RT?to ) Critically ed. with intro- 

duction, English equivalents in the margin and various 
Indices hv Drs. H D. Sharma and N. G. Sardesai. Rs. 5-10 
49. - — Do — Text with marginal English meanings. Rs. 1—11 

SOME STANDARD WORKS ON INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


By Profs. S. K. Belvalkar and R. D. Ranade 
History of Indian Philosophy 

1. Vol, II— Creative Period, 1927. . Rs. 15 

2. VII — Indian .Mysticism : Mysticism in Mahtrfishtra* 

1933. R*. 1® 

3. Vedanta Philosophy. -Basu MalHk Lectures, Pt. 1, 1929, Rs. 3-8 

4. A Constructive Survey of Upanisadic Philosophy by R. D. 

Ranade. Rough Paper Rs. 11-4, Gl&fced Paper Rs. 17 

ORIENTAL BOOK AGENCY, 15, Shukrawar, Poona 2 






